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This is the first monograph dedicated to the history of Greek military 
service for the Achaemenid Persian Empire and the Kingdom of 
Egypt from the rebellion of Cyrus the Younger to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Through careful analysis of the political contexts 
of their recruitment and detailed reconstructions of their perfor- 
mances as soldiers and generals on the battlefield, Jeffrey Rop over- 
turns the traditional view that the Greeks who fought in the Near East 
were mercenaries hired for their superior military skills as heavily 
armored hoplites. The presence of unprecedented numbers of Greek 
infantry in the armies of Persia and Egypt is not evidence that the 
levies of these states were militarily inferior or deficient, but a clear 
sign of unprecedented foreign political influence among the most 
powerful leaders and cities of Greece for much of the fourth century. 
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Preface 


This book is a substantially revised version of my dissertation, itself based 
on a research paper I wrote at the end of my first year of graduate school in 
the spring of 2007. I was first drawn to the topic by the distinctive 
challenges of reconstructing the history of the Achaemenid Persian 
Empire from often hostile or simply ill-informed Greek and Roman 
authors. It was not my original intention to write a work that involved 
so much traditional military history, but I quickly realized its central 
importance for any project on Persia reliant upon Greco-Roman sources. 
Ancient historians like Xenophon, Diodorus, and Arrian most frequently 
discuss affairs to their east within the context of military campaigns 
involving Greeks, whom they almost always present as the best soldiers 
and brightest generals throughout the fourth century up to the 
Macedonian conquest. 

This obviously self-serving portrayal, which Pierre Briant dubbed the 
"Greek Thesis," remains popular today. Yet it seemed to me rather 
improbable that the vast Achaemenid Empire and its powerful Egyptian 
rival were both dependent upon the brilliant commanders and specialist 
heavy infantry hoplites from comparatively small, politically fractured 
Greece. I was not alone in my skepticism. Several scholars have previously 
rejected this theory on the grounds of anti-Persian bias in our sources, but 
to date it has not been the subject of an intensive, monograph-length 
investigation. My goal in this book is to identify the prejudices and bare 
assertions of Greek military superiority made by Greek and Roman authors 
for what they are, to evaluate the Greek Thesis instead on the basis of the 
evidence these writers actually provide, and to offer an alternative explana- 
tion for why so many Greeks served in the armies of Persia and Egypt from 
401 tO 330 BCE. 

My project builds on the insights and efforts of many others. I am 
indebted to Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg and Amélie Kuhrt and the many 
other contributors to the volumes of the Achaemenid History series. Pierre 
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xiv Preface 


Briant’s analysis in From Cyrus to Alexander was my specific inspiration for 
researching Greek mercenary service in Achaemenid Persia. 
My investigation would not have been possible without Matthew 
Trundle’s Greek Mercenaries from the Late Archaic Period to Alexander, 
John Lee’s A Greek Army on the March, Michael Flower’s Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, George Cawkwell’s Greek Wars: The Failure of Persia, and 
Thomas Harrison’s Writing Ancient Persia. Stephen Ruzicka’s Trouble in 
the West was published while I was nearing the completion of my disserta- 
tion. It proved essential to the revisions I made for this book, as did 
Christelle Fischer-Bovet’s Army and Society in Ptolemaic Egypt and numer- 
ous articles on the Macedonian conquest by A. M. Devine. I have been 
deeply influenced by the scholarship of John Hyland, and unsurprisingly 
this book overlaps chronologically and thematically with his recent mono- 
graph, Persian Interventions: The Achaemenid Empire, Athens and Sparta, 
450—386 BCE. 

Although primarily intended for scholars of antiquity, I have tried to 
make this book as accessible as possible for advanced undergraduate 
students and general readers interested in ancient and military history. 
To this end, I have included translations of all quoted Greek and Latin 
passages, avoided abbreviations in the titles of ancient sources and modern 
scholarly works, and rendered the names of ancient individuals in the form 
I believe will be easiest to understand for non-specialists. Unless otherwise 
noted, all translations are my own and all dates are BCE. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Greek Thesis 


The central authority of the Persian Empire had begun to weaken. 
The local governors grew more independent and ambitious. Their 
position needed military support, and they found it most readily in 
Greek mercenaries. For the infantry hired from Greece continued to 
prove itself superior to any which Asia could produce. The Great 
King was forced to follow the example of the rebels and employ 
Greeks to coerce them. This process went on till all the armies of 
Asia depended for their foot-soldiers on Hellenic mercenaries.’ 


From the rebellion of Cyrus the Younger in 401 to the death of Darius III in 
330 BCE, Greeks fought in the armies of the Achaemenid Persian Empire and 
the Kingdom of Egypt more frequently and in greater numbers than ever 
before.” The conventional explanation for this phenomenon, branded the 
“Greek Thesis” by Pierre Briant, is that Greek heavy infantry hoplites and 
their generals were superior to their Near Eastern counterparts.’ In this view, 
Greek superiority was first revealed at Marathon, Thermopylae, and Plataea 


* Parke 1933: 21. 

* There is evidence that Greeks had previously served in Egypt and in Babylonian armies. Herodotus 
records Ionian Greeks and Carians serving under Psammetichus in Egypt in the seventh century (2. 
152—154), and inscriptional and archaeological evidence reveals the presence of Greeks under his 
successors in the sixth. See Tod 1933: 4; Kienitz 1953: 37-47; de La Geniére 1999; Carrez-Maratray 
2000; Vittmann 2003: 197-209. The brother of Alcaeus of Mytilene reportedly served in the 
Babylonian military around this time (Strabo 13.2.3). In the fifth-century, Greeks aided the rebellions 
of Megabyzus in Syria ca. 444 and Pissuthnes in Anatolia from 414 to 412 (Ctesias F14.40; F15.53). For 
the debate over possible Greek service under the kings of Israel and Judah, see Delcor 1978; Fantalkin 
2001; Finkelstein 2002. Most scholars — e.g., Parke 1933; Miller 1984; Tourraix 1999: 204-209; 
Trundle 2004: 4-9, 2010, and 2017; Bushman 2017: 7-14 — view the fourth century as a time when 
Greek military service in the Near East peaked. Against this consensus, Luraghi 2006 argues that 
there was no significant increase in the number of Greeks serving abroad in the fourth century, and 
that the apparent increase is merely due to increased documentation during this period. Fantalkin 
and Lytle 2016 caution against extrapolating from early fragmentary evidence for mercenary service, 
especially the testimony of Alcaeus. See Hale 2013 for eastern influences on early hoplite warfare 
mediated through mercenary service. For mercenaries in the Hellenistic period, see Griffith 1935; 
Launey 1949 and 1950; Foulon 1995. 

? Briant 2002: 783. 


2 The Greek Thesis 


during the famous Persian Wars of 490 and 480-479. When the end of the 
long, costly Peloponnesian War in 404 left large numbers of Greek soldiers 
unemployed, rebellious satraps in Anatolia and the pharaohs of Egypt rushed 
to hire them as mercenaries. In turn, Achaemenid kings were forced to 
acquire as many Greeks as possible in order to combat those of their 
adversaries. As a result, the later Persian wars of the fourth century were 
mostly waged by Greek mercenaries on all sides. 

This book is an argument against the Greek Thesis. Above all, it is 
intended to show that the armies of Persia and Egypt were not dependent 
upon or particularly vulnerable to Greek hoplites, and that Greek generals 
were not tactically or strategically more capable than their foreign counter- 
parts. The traditional view that the explosion of Greek military service in 
the fourth-century Near East was driven by Greek military superiority is 
a myth created by Greek authors and perpetuated by their Roman succes- 
sors. It has been repeated uncritically by contemporary scholars, and seized 
upon by modern advocates of misguided theories that trace a superior, 
western cultural approach to war from antiquity to the present day.* 

The second aim of this book is to contextualize Greek military service 
during the fourth century as part of an international system based on 
political patronage and reciprocity. The Greeks who fought in the Near 
East were not mercenaries available to the highest bidder, but political 
agents who sought to further the interests of their city-states and their own 
careers. In return for support in local matters, prominent Greeks worked to 
ensure that their home governments acted in the interests of their foreign 
patrons. They sometimes supplied soldiers upon request as part of this 
arrangement, but military service was a byproduct rather than the purpose 
of Persian and Egyptian imperialism. The appearance of unprecedented 
numbers of Greeks soldiering overseas is an indication of unprecedented 
foreign influence in Greece, not Near Eastern military inferiority. 


The Greek Thesis in Antiquity and the Present 


The first extant expressions of the Greek Thesis are found in the fourth- 
century writings of two students of Socrates.’ In the Laws, Plato suggests 


ES 


For example, Hanson 1989: 9—19 and 2001; Dawson 1996; Parker 2008. For more skeptical evalua- 
tions of the so-called Western Way of War, see Willet 2002; Lynn 2003: 1-27; Sidebottom 2004; 
Konijnendijk 2018: 6-38. 

See Tuplin 2014b for a broader evaluation of the theory of Achaemenid decadence and decline in 
contemporary Greek literature. My concern here mainly regards the military fitness of the Empire, 
which is an important element in the decadence theory. See also Bushman 2017: 4-5. 
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that the Persians of his day were useless as soldiers, and so relied on 
professionals and outsiders (Laws 697d—e). In the Cyropaedia, a pseudo- 
historical biography of the Achaemenid Empire's founder, King Cyrus II, 
Xenophon likewise observes that Persian military capabilities had declined 
so much that they were helpless without Greeks to fight for them (8.8.26). 

However, neither Plato nor Xenophon intended his statement as 
a historical or factual assessment of the state of the Persian military. 
In the Laws, Plato exaggerates the conditions of the Persian Empire as 
part of a thought experiment to examine the extremes of democracy and 
despotism; notably, he does not expressly identify the professionals and 
outsiders who fight for the King as Greeks (701e). This characterization of 
Persia should be taken no more literally than his similarly outlandish 
description of Athens that follows (710b—c).^ Similarly, Xenophon’s state- 
ment is placed at the conclusion of the Cyropaedia, where it serves to 
highlight the degeneration of Persian society since the halcyon days of its 
founder and the protagonist of the work.” 

Of course, in his Anabasis Xenophon also portrays the Greek soldiers 
who fought for Cyrus the Younger during his rebellion in 401 as superior to 
their Persian counterparts. Even so, Xenophon’s emphasis on the super- 
iority of the Greek hoplites in the Anabasis is best explained by a desire to 
introduce compelling and interesting protagonists to his Greek audience." 
He never makes any claims about the general superiority of Greeks in 
warfare or even implies that the Persian and Egyptian militaries of the 
fourth century were dependent upon them. Instead, he suggests that the 
Achaemenid Empire’s vulnerability lay not with its soldiers, but in its vast 
size (1.5.9). In his other writings, Xenophon often depicts the Persians as 
formidable warriors, and even urges the Greeks to adopt some of their 
military methods and technology.” 


a 


Hirsch 1985: 143, “in Laws 3 Plato has clearly created an overly schematic picture of Persia and Athens 
in order to make a philosophical point.” See also Tuplin 2014b: 227—229. 

On the authenticity of this passage and its thematic relationship to the rest of the Cyropaedia, see 
Delebecque 1957: 405-409; Due 1990: 16-22; Tatum 1989: 217—239; Sage 1995; Nadon 2001: 139-146; 
Gray 2011: 246-290; Tuplin 2014b: 225-227. 

Nussbaum 1967: 2 observes regarding the opening book that narrates their part in the rebellion of 
Cyrus the Younger, “this first part of the story is seen and told in the Anabasis essentially from the 
point of view of these Ten Thousand: it is the introduction to their story. When it really begins, it is 
the story of the fortunes and adventures of this body of Greeks." 

For example, on several occasions he narrates the weaknesses of unprotected hoplites (Hellenica 3.2.35; 
4.511217), and his suggestions for improving Athenian cavalry in The Art of Horsemanship involve 
adopting the more versatile Persian javelin instead of the traditional Greek long spear (12.11-12; see also 
Hellenica 3.4.14). On Xenophon’s view of the difference in equipment and fighting style between Greek 
soldiers and the barbaroi in the Anabasis, see Giallombardo 1995. On Xenophon’s inconsistent attitude 
toward the Persians throughout his corpus, see Hornblower 1994c: 6-8. 
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4 The Greek Thesis 


Significantly, the Greek Thesis is absent from and even contradicted by 
several late fifth- and fourth-century contemporaries of Plato and Xenophon. 
Thucydides quite clearly viewed the Empire as a powerful force in the Greek 
world, and there is no hint of Achaemenid military weakness in the frag- 
ments of Ctesias.” The Athenian orator Isocrates never argued that the 
Persians or their Egyptian rivals were reliant upon Greeks for military success, 
despite being aware that the Persians hired foreigners to fight for them (Oz the 
Peace 47), insisting upon the superiority of Greek over Persian soldiers 
(Panegyricus 133-135, 145-149; Philip 139), and emphasizing the political 
instability of the Achaemenid Empire (Philip to1-104)."* Elsewhere, he 
acknowledged that many other Greeks considered the King to be very power- 
ful (Philip 139; Panegyricus 146). Likewise, Isocrates’ counterpart Demosthenes 
never characterized the employment of Greeks by the Persians in terms of 
dependency (e.g., Answer to Philip s Letter 5; First Philippic 24; On the Liberty of 
the Rhodians 9), but even suggested that the King was the most powerful force 
in Greek politics (Answer to Philip’s Letter 6). 

In the extant literary tradition, it is post-contemporary, Roman period 
authors who transformed the Greek Thesis from a philosophical and 
literary trope to a historical interpretation. It appears most consistently 
in the Bibliotheca of Diodorus of Sicily, who consistently portrayed Greek 
generals as wiser and Greek soldiers as more capable than their foreign 
peers.” The prolific writer and biographer Plutarch also occasionally 
expressed similar sentiments in several of his Lives of leading fourth- 


1 Hyland 2007: 15-16, an assessment with which Tuplin 2014b: 214 n. 7 agrees. 

= Tuplin 2014b: 221-224. 

"^ For Isocrates, the experience of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand demonstrated the Empire's 
weakness, but he does not connect it to any longstanding reliance of the King on Greek mercenaries 
(Philip 90-92; Panegyricus 145-149). He cites the failure of one of the King’s expeditions against 
Egypt (Philip 101; Panegyricus 140), but there is no mention of any Greek role in the country’s 
defense. On Isocrates’ (mis)use of the Ten Thousand for rhetorical and thematic purposes, see 
Nouhaud 1982: 321-324. 

? Briant 2002: 784 writes that “the person really responsible for it [the Greek Thesis] is Diodorus." 
Despite this statement, Briant actually credits the fourth-century BCE writer Ephorus, claiming that 
Diodorus almost exclusively used the earlier historian’s work in his own. The extent to which 
Diodorus adapted his source material remains controversial. In this book I examine the information 
in the Bibliotheca on its own merits. Most recent scholarship emphasizes that Diodorus was no mere 
transcriber of his sources, but also shaped them to meet his own literary and thematic ends. See, for 
example, Barber 1935: 17-48; Sacks 1990 and 1994; Hornblower 1994c: 8-12, 18-19; Rubincam 1998; 
Green 2006: 7-47; Stronk 2010: 67-70 and 2017: 1-18; Muntz 2017. Against this trend is Stylianou 
1998: 1-139 (but see the review by Green 1999) and Parker 2011. Note also the trenchant analysis of 
the use of Ephorus by Diodorus and Polyaenus of Bianco 2010: 79, who concludes that “Diodorus, 
in short, seems to use more superficially his source, misinterpreting it and preferring to give a more 
famous indication, whereas this precision of Polyaenus could be interpreted as a sign of a careful 
respect of his source, which is rich in details and precise." Llewellyn-Jones and Robeson 2010: 38—40 
similarly conclude that Diodorus made significant changes to his source material, and as a result it "is 
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century figures. Finally, Curtius Rufus and Arrian of Nicomedia incorpo- 
rated the Greek Thesis into their accounts of the Macedonian conquest, 
portraying the Greeks who fought for the Persian King Darius III as 
Alexander’s most dangerous foes. 

The Greek Thesis was widely accepted in modern Classical and 
Achaemenid scholarship until recently. In his survey of ancient Greek 
history, N. G. L. Hammond described the military resources available to 
King Darius III at the start of Alexander’s conquest by stating, “Persia had 
relied mainly on Greek mercenary hoplites since the battle of Cunaxa, and 
the hordes of native infantry which she could raise in her empire were 
much inferior in quality.”'* Likewise, in his History of the Persian Empire 
A. T. Olmstead characterized the fourth century as a period when Persian 
armies were repeatedly defeated by Greek hoplites fighting in the service of 
independent pharaohs and rebellious satraps. Soon Achaemenid kings 
themselves became dependent upon Greek mercenaries, but ultimately 
even they were unable to overcome the Macedonians.” 

Olmstead's monograph was the first detailed survey of the Achaemenid 
Empire since Rawlingson's The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Near 
Eastern. World in 1871. His portrayal was so influential that it and the 
scholarship it inspired have been called the "traditional synthesis" of the 
Achaemenid Empire.'^ In the 1970s and '80s, however, scholars began to 
recognize that much of the traditional synthesis was derived from Greek 


not an accurate reflection of Ctesias.” Tuplin 2013 appears to suggest that the strongest panhellenic 
elements of Diodorus’ work cannot be easily attributed to Ephorus, while Colburn 2015 argues that 
many of the anti-Persian stereotypes in Diodorus’ account are actually derived from early Ptolemaic 
propaganda. For the relationship of Diodorus and to some extent Ephorus to the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia in general and an up-to-date historiographical survey, see Occhipinti 2016: 1-8. 
Hammond 1986: 601. Similar statements are found all over the relevant scholarship, e.g., Parke 1933: 
21; Kienitz 1953: 113; Aymard 1967: 494; Seibt 1977: 219-222; Cook 1983: 210-228; Dandamaev 1989: 
312; Garlan 1994: 678; Bettalli 1995: 82; Yalichev 1997: 98; Tourraix 1999: 201-202; Lloyd 2000: 380; 
Trundle 2004: 73-74; Waterfield 2006: 80. 

See, for example, Olmstead 1948: xv, 297—299, 486—487. It is also important to note that Olmstead 
was not entirely negative in his attitude toward Persia, and at many points praises the religious 
developments, scientific advancements, and literary achievements carried out under Achaemenid 
tule (e.g., pp. 446-479). Harrison 2010 surveys more positive appraisals of Persia in British 
historiography from the late nineteenth to the early twentieth century. 

Coined by Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1987b: xi-xii. For relatively recent examples of the traditional 
synthesis, see Dandamaev 1989: 312, who claimed in his summary of the reign of Artaxerxes III that 
the Persian army "for a long time had drawn its military quality and strength from the Greeks," and 
that “during the reign of this cruel despot, the court and harem intrigues did not stop.” He further 
concludes (p. 331) his survey of Achaemenid history by characterizing the Empire as “weakened by 
internecine warfare and constant revolts, ruined by heavy taxes.” Likewise, Cook 1983: 230 notes the 
“harmful effect that luxurious living and lack of self-discipline had on the Persians.” This portrayal is 
not far different from Cook 1963: 137-138, in which the fourth-century Empire is described as “‘Sick 
Man’ Persia.” 
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and Roman sources that were often hostile to the Persians.” Turning 
increasingly to archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic, and onomastic 
evidence, as well as the more limited extant textual record from 
Mesopotamia, they found little evidence of decline or decadence in the 
fifth or fourth century." The publication of Pierre Briant’s Histoire de 
l'Empire perse in 1996 marked the ascension of a new consensus in 
Achaemenid scholarship. ® The first survey to exceed Olmstead’s in 
depth and breadth, it stressed the Empire’s economic prosperity, cultural 
floresence, and political stability up to the Macedonian conquest. ^ 

As part of their rehabilitation of the Achaemenid Empire, revisionist 
scholars often simply interpreted or contextualized hostile Greek and 
Roman sources from a perspective more sympathetic to Persia. In many 
cases, this approach has yielded valuable insights." Unfortunately, as 
Thomas Harrison recently observed, it has sometimes led Achaemenid 
specialists to reject negative reports about Persia solely on the grounds of 
anti-Persian bias in the sources. In doing so, they tend to overstate the 
uniformity of Greco-Roman authors’ negative attitudes toward Persia, and 
to ignore the literary function and context of the source material. Harrison 
pointed out many instances in which Greek and Roman authors offered 
unflattering yet still accurate information about the Near East. For exam- 
ple, the wholesale rejection of stories about Persian court conspiracies 
solely on the grounds that they are stereotypical ignores the reality that 
autocratic governments historically do often foster such intrigues. ^ 


7 E.g., Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1987a; Stevenson 1987; Briant 1989. Unsurprisingly, negative assessments 
of Persia in the traditional synthesis were often made in direct contrast to Greece. Olmstead 1948: 
480—485, for instance, includes a chapter focused on the hellenization of Anatolia titled “Fresh 
Breezes from the West." Bengtson 1968: 3 declared that "there is to be found nothing even 
approximately comparable in artistic content to the magnificent edifices of the Age of Pericles . . . 
nothing to equal the free play of the Greek spirit in philosophy, drama, and historiography . . . little 
Greece possessed an intellectual life of incomparably higher significance.” Similarly, Frye 1963: 
119-120 wrote, "our view of the Achaemenid empire and its achievements is, of course, somewhat 
distorted by the brilliant light of Greece." 

Most notable and influential are the contributions in the Achaemenid History Series, e.g., van Driel 
1987; Kuhrt 1990; Lewis 1990. For other early revisionist analyses, see Starr 1975; Lewis 1977; Briant 
1982; Stolper 1985. For more recent bibliography and historiographical surveys of this trend, see 
Wiesehófer and Weber 1996; Briant 2003 and 2010; Wiesehófer 2007 and 2015: 93-98; Daryaee 
2009; Imanpour 2015. 

Here, I cite its revised English translation, Briant 2002: From Cyrus to Alexander: A History of the 
Persian Empire. 

See also other recent surveys of the Achaemenid Empire. Notably, Kuhrt 1995: 647—701, Wiesehófer 
1996; Cawkwell 2005; Brosius 2006; Waters 2014. 

E.g., Weiskopf 1989, which questions the severity and coordination of the Great Satraps’ Revolt, is to 
a great extent based on a critical re-evaluation of Diodorus’ portrayal of the episode. 

Harrison 2011: 57-72. A similar point is also made by Lenfant 201: 8-9. Llewellyn-Jones and 
Robson 2010: 23-29 surveys the historiography of court intrigue as it relates to the fragments of 
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Like the stories of Persian court intrigue, the evidence for the Greek 
Thesis is derived almost entirely from Greek and Roman sources. 
Investigation of the material record occasionally confirms the presence of 
Greek soldiers in the Near East, but it does not offer much insight 
regarding their strategic and tactical significance in specific military 
campaigns.” Consequently, Achaemenid specialists have been too quick 
to dismiss reports of the superiority of Greek hoplites and generals with 
appeals to anti-Persian bias.** 

Pierre Briant has offered the most detailed argument against the Greek 
Thesis to date.” Stated broadly, his argument is that the stereotypical 
nature of the depictions of Greeks and Persians offered by ancient authors 
renders an accurate assessment of their contributions impossible. In other 
words, he denies Greek military superiority by rejecting the possibility that 
Greek and Roman sources offer any reliable evidence at all about Greek 
capabilities, positive or negative. "^ Such an approach is the methodological 
equivalent of throwing the baby out with the bathwater. No matter how 
well intentioned, ultimately it results in conclusions based on ideological 
preference, as subjective appeals to plausibility replace any inconvenient 
evidence found in the sources." 


Ctesias in particular, while Llewellyn-Jones 2013: 133-148 discusses the historical realities, including 
conspiracy and intrigue, of Achaemenid court life. 

See, for example, the literary, epigraphic, and archaeological survey of evidence for Greek and other 
foreign soldiers in Late Period Egypt by Fischer-Bovet 2014a: 18-43. For a comparison of the 
material record of Persian garrisons versus the literary sources, see Tuplin 1987b. 

*4 See Kuhrt 1995: 695; Wiesehófer 1996: 89—93 and 2007: 22; Brosius 2006: 59-60; Waters 2014: 111. 
55 Briant 2002: 783-800. 

Briant 2002: 783-800. His analysis of the Greek role in Cyrus’ army notes that the “Greek foot 
soldiers seemed to exhibit clear superiority over the infantrymen they faced" (633), but makes no 
attempt to confirm these doubts through a closer analysis of Xenophon's evidence. Briant 2015: 
539—540 is similarly (and conveniently, for his rehabilitation of Darius III) dismissive of the 
possibility of reconstructing ancient battles from ancient accounts of Alexander's conquests, con- 
cluding with a misleading quotation of Whatley 1964 on the difficulties of reconstructing the Battle 
of Marathon (which he attempted to do in a limited fashion nonetheless), as if it applied to all 
ancient battles in general. This is not the only topic on which Briant appeals to know-nothingism 
when confronted with inconvenient evidence, as I note in Rop 2017: 307. My criticism on this 
particular point aside, the importance of Briant's work on the Achaemenid Empire remains 
incalculable and has been a personal inspiration since I first encountered it as a graduate student. 
Bushman 2017 similarly rejects the Greek Thesis (and its relationship to the Persian decadence 
theory) on the grounds that the King and his satraps often hired mercenaries other than Greeks, and 
that our records for Greek service are incomplete. Bushman's argument is indeed a good cause for 
skepticism, but it cannot serve alone as grounds to reject the claims of ancient sources and their 
evidence to the contrary — which must be evaluated on a case-by-case basis (as this project aims to 
do). For the same approach with a different but by no means mutually exclusive conclusion, see 
Tuplin 2014b: 232, “Readers of historiographical sources will find plenty of references to fourth- 
century Persian employment of Greek mercenaries — and may suspect that they are sometimes (e.g., 
in the Diodoran narrative of the reconquest of Egypt) accorded a greater prominence than the actual 
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Harrison’s critique did not specifically reference Briant’s attempt to 
debunk the Greek Thesis, but it would be difficult to find an example 
that better supported his argument. It is not surprising, then, that the 
Greek Thesis continues to be repeated in modern Classical scholarship 
despite the broader rehabilitation of the Achaemenid Empire." In his 
account of the Battle of Cunaxa and the return home of the Ten 
Thousand Greek survivors, for instance, Robin Waterfield asserts that, 
“with almost 300 years of experience of hoplite warfare, the Greeks were 
the supreme warriors of the ancient world, and therefore in demand as 
mercenaries."? Stephen Ruzicka’s often-insightful monograph on the 
long-running conflict between Persia and Egypt explained the final 
Persian victory by appealing to a more circumspect version of the Greek 
Thesis, “ultimately, the Persians reconquered Egypt by adopting the 
Egyptian military practice of employing Greeks in great numbers. That 
is, the Persians themselves ended up depending on far western resources to 
tip the balance in the conflict.”*° 

Recent scholarship on the conquest of Alexander continues to present 
Greeks, especially Memnon of Rhodes, as the most formidable opponents to 
Alexander during his invasion of the Achaemenid Empire. For example, one 
recent account reports that the initial Macedonian vanguard was driven back 
to the Hellespont by “the vigorous resistance of Memnon."" In an account 
of the Battle of the Granicus, another scholar refers to Memnon as “bril- 
liant,” and “undoubtedly the best commander of infantry,” whose advice the 
Persian satraps nonetheless ignored and whom they assigned to a minor 
cavalry command." It is no surprise, then, that Matthew Trundle’s mono- 
graph on the socio-economic history of Greek mercenaries summarized the 
prevailing view of this phenomenon in the Near East using language hardly 
distinguishable from Parke nearly seventy years prior: 


The increasingly independent satraps of the western Persian Empire ... sent 
ambassadors to the Greek mainland to enlist men to fight for them against the 
Great King. The satraps could send these men back to the Greek mainland and 
took no responsibility for them after their service ended. In turn the Persian 


facts justified. But there is no way of validating that suspicion, and contemporary historians 
generally think it reasonable that the Persians should have made heavy use of them — indeed, 
even that the willingness to use foreign military technology isa sign of self-confidence and strength.” 
Tourraix 1999 makes the clearest effort to reject Persian decadence theory while retaining the idea 
that Greeks were militarily superior. For similar discussion of the persistence of the Greek Thesis 
into the present, see Bushman 2017: 6-7. 

29 Waterfield 2006: 80. — ?? Ruzicka 2012: 2m. °" Heckel 2009: 29. 

Nawotka 2010: 118—119. 
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king needed Greeks to fight the Greeks of his satraps, and so a vicious circle was 
created that promoted a huge Greek mercenary migration eastward.” 


The traditional narrative of a long, slow Achaemenid decline was above 
all premised on the Empire’s military weakness. The strongest evidence of 
that weakness was its reliance upon and vulnerability to Greek mercenaries 
throughout the fourth century. Despite the consensus rejection of many 
aspects of the traditional synthesis in recent decades, then, its core tenet — 
the Greek Thesis — has not yet been persuasively challenged. This book is 
my attempt to do so, and to offer an alternative explanation for the rise in 
Greek military service in the Near East during this period. 


Reconsidering Greek Military Superiority 


In his critique of Achaemenid approaches to Greco-Roman sources, Thomas 
Harrison argues that sound historical analysis is grounded in “close argu- 
ment from evidence” rather than from inherent plausibility or ideological 
inversion. This is indeed the best approach to adopt, but it is not an easy task 
to determine what counts as evidence or to distinguish reliable from unreli- 
able evidence. All sources are biased in some way or ways, and any inter- 
pretation of them can only proceed once the ways these biases influence the 
presentation and even omission of evidence has been considered.** 

In the case of Greeks fighting in the fourth-century Near East, as we 
have seen, our sources are mainly Greek and Roman authors who wrote for 
Greek and Roman audiences. It should not therefore be a surprise that they 
consistently portray Greek generals and soldiers as protagonists who were 
wiser, bolder, and simply better than their foreign peers. This obvious bias 
is not reason to dismiss their assertions regarding the importance and 
military quality of the Greeks, but it is reason to be skeptical and to 
avoid accepting their claims without critically evaluating the supporting 
evidence they offer. 

Closer inspection reveals that the ancient case for Greek superiority — 
but, importantly, not utility — is founded almost entirely on several 
recurring literary devices. One of the most frequent of these is the exag- 
geration of the size of Persian and Egyptian armies. Because literal accuracy 


? Trundle 2004: 73-74. Notably, Trundle 2017: 54 repeats this comment, but now with reservations. 

34 Harrison 2011: 19-37 for full discussion of bias in ancient sources and the challenge it poses to 
historical interpretation. He also acknowledges that Briant 2002: 614 agrees on this point in theory, 
if not always in its application: ^we must emphasize once more: ideological decryption of the 
Classical texts does not by itself license a simplistic reconstruction that would be the exact mirror 
image of the Greek perspective." 
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about the number of soldiers present at a battle was nearly impossible to 
attain even for eyewitnesses and participants, ancient authors often took 
the liberty to invent figures that suited their literary and thematic 
intentions.? George Cawkwell explains, 


To the Greeks Persian successes were principally due to their overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, just as Greek successes were ascribed to the valor of 
free men facing impossible odds. Such a view was due in part to national 
pride, in part to a failure to comprehend the meaning of very large numbers. 
Herodotus did not pause to consider the practical implications of the 
movement of an army of 1,700,000 men against Greece, just as the 
Macedonian historians did not blanch at the idea of Darius moving an 
army of 600,000 through the Amanus Gates." 


In many cases, the implausibly high figures for foreign armies seem to 
have been schematically extrapolated from the number of Greeks present, 
either on the assumption of their superior quality or in order to empha- 
size the same. Xenophon, for example, reports that 12,900 Greeks fought 
alongside an army of 100,000 rebel Persians at the Battle of Cunaxa in 401 
against a Persian royal army numbering 900,000 (Anabasis 1.7.10—12).7 
This makes the Greeks roughly 13 percent the size of the rest of the rebel 
army, which is in total itself roughly 13 percent the size of the King's. For 
the same engagement, Diodorus writes that 13,000 Greeks joined 70,000 
rebels against 400,000 loyalists: that is, the Greeks make up about one- 
fifth of the rebel force, which is itself about one-fifth the size of the royal 
army (14.19.6—7, 22.2). Joan Bigwood pointed out that the pattern goes 
even further: “compare Cyrus’ escort, which at 10,000 is one-fifth of the 
50,000 who accompany the king, or the casualties on Cyrus’ side which 
number 3,000, when Artaxerxes’ losses of 15,000 were five times as 


high.”** 


3 


The extreme position is Fehling 1989: 216—239, who argued that the numbers cited by Herodotus in 
particular were utter fabrications. Rubincam 2003: 462, denies that ancient authors "were careless and 
dishonest in their historiographic method, but rather that in a culture in which it was difficult or 
impossible to measure or count accurately many things that we, in the twenty-first century Western 
world, routinely quantify, even the most conscientious historian had to make do often with numbers 
that were mere approximations. In such a situation the rhetorical patterns that recommend themselves 
to creative writers will naturally have had a freer rein.” For an analysis of Plutarch's use of numerical 
superiority and other literary tropes in his portrayal of barbaroi, see Schmidt 1999: 69-106. 
Cawkwell 2005: 237—238. Similarly, Briant 2002: 787 noted that “the valor of the Greeks is even 
more noteworthy because, generally speaking, they were minority participants" in their fourth- 
century battles for and against the Persians and Egyptians. 

Xenophon asserts that the total size of the King’s army was 1,200,000, but that the 300,000 troops 
commanded by Abrocomas arrived too late to participate in the battle. 

5 Bigwood 1983: 351. 
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The numbers our sources provide for Greek armies may seem more 
plausible because they are lower, but this alone is hardly reason to accept 
them at face value. A notable exception is Xenophon’s count of the Greeks 
at Cunaxa. As an officer in the army, he was in a position to know its size, 
and additionally was able to provide detailed information on the origins 
and recruitment of its soldiers. Similarly, Diodorus’ report on the Greeks 
who fought for Artaxerxes III during his invasion of Egypt in 343-342” 
includes the provenance of the soldiers, the names of their generals, and 
a brief account of the recruitment process for each individual Greek 
contingent (16.46). More often, however, the numbers given for Greek 
soldiers seem rote, and usually come with little to no detailed background 
information other than their commanding officer(s). 

Nevertheless, it is sometimes possible to estimate the relative size of 
ancient Near Eastern and Greek armies based on preliminary dispositions, 
battlefield movements, and the logistical and geographic limitations 
imposed by the location of the campaign. In most cases this reveals that 
Greeks were a minority contingent in a modestly larger force: not so large 
as to indicate a dependence upon Greeks by the Persians or Egyptians, but 
not so small as to be negligible. Accordingly, the significance of Greek 
military contributions cannot be explained by the absolute or relative 
quantities of Greeks who served in the fourth-century Near East. It can 
only be determined by assessing the quality of Greek military performances 
as recorded by ancient authors in their campaign and battle narratives. 

Within these narratives, Greek and Roman authors use several other 
literary devices to portray Greek generals and soldiers as superior to their 
Near Eastern counterparts. Two of the most common tropes are what I call 
the Tragic Advisor and the Dynamic Subordinate. The Tragic Advisor is 
a general whose tactical or strategic counsel is unheeded by his foreign 
commander, with predictably catastrophic results." A Greek Tragic 
Advisor figure appears in at least one ancient source on every occasion in 
which Greek soldiers fight on the losing side of a battle or campaign from 
401 to 333." (See Table 1.1.) 


3 Recently, Depuydt 2010 argued on the basis of Egyptian evidence that this campaign should be 
dated instead to 340-339. I proceed here under the traditional dating scheme, but wish to emphasize 
that this revised chronology, if ultimately proved correct, does not negatively affect (and may even 
strengthen) the fundamental arguments proposed in this book. For further discussion of this 
reconstruction and its potential problems, see Chapter 6 n. 59. 

4° The Tragic Advisor is a combination of the tragic warner and practical advisor figures identified in 
Herodotus by Lattimore 1939. 

* The case of the Battle of Cunaxa is exceptional, as both Clearchus, the rest of the Greeks, and even 
Cyrus the Younger himself can be viewed as Tragic Advisors. See Chapter 2. 


Table 1.1 Tragic Advisors 


Foreign 

Date/event Greek officer(s) commander Ignored advice Result Source(s) 
401 Clearchus of Cyrus the Cyrus should not Cyrus killed in battle, Ctesias 16.64 
Battle of Cunaxa Sparta Younger personally fight army defeated Plutarch Artaxerxes 8 

battle Xenophon 

Anabasis 1.7.9 

373 Iphicrates of Pharnabazus, Immediately attack Defeat after Diodorus 15.41—43 
Invasion of Egypt Athens Persian satrap Memphis with reinforcements 

small Greek force take too long to 

arrive 
361 Agesilaus of Pharaoh Tachos Tachos should not Coup in Egypt while Diodorus 15.92 
Offensive into Sparta personally lead Tachos is on Plutarch Agesilaus 37-38 
Levant offensive campaign Xenophon Agesilaus 
2.28-30 
343-342 Philophron of Pharaoh Nectanebos refuses to Persians Diodorus 16.48 
Invasion of Egypt Sparta Nectanebos share command outmaneuver 
Cleinius of Cos with Greeks Egyptian forces 
334 Memnon of Arsites, Persian Avoid battle, wage Persian forces Diodorus 17.18 
Battle of the Rhodes satrap scorched-earth overwhelmed Arrian 1.12.9-10 
Granicus campaign 

333 Charidemus of King Darius III Darius should not Darius escapes after Diodorus 17.18.30 
Battle of Issus I Athens personally lead defeat, but family Curtius 3.2.10-19 

Persian army captured 
333 Amyntas of King Darius III Persian army should Persians fight in Arrian 2.6—7.1 
Battle of Issus II Macedon not advance into confined space, Plutarch Alexander 20 

Thymondas of narrow Cilician lose advantages of Curtius 3.8.1-12 
Rhodes territory numerical 


superiority 
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The second recurring figure is the Dynamic Subordinate, a Greek gen- 
eral or soldier who achieves victory through his own skill and experience, 
reacting to and overcoming all obstacles that arise in the midst of 
a campaign. In Dynamic Subordinate accounts, our sources rarely offer 
any discussion of campaign strategy or battlefield tactics, and are largely 
silent on or dismissive of the contributions of their allies and employers. 
The implication, sometimes explicitly stated by the narrator, is that any 
success won by a Near Fastern general was actually thanks to the dynamic, 
on-the-spot decisions made by his Greek subordinates. (See Table 1.2.) Not 
coincidentally, Dynamic Subordinates appear almost solely when Greeks 
fight in a victorious Persian or Egyptian army. The main exception to this 
trope is found in the ancient accounts of the Battle of Cunaxa, which 
present the Greek army’s victory as being undone by the death of Cyrus the 


Younger. 


Table 1.2. Dynamic Subordinates 


Greek Contributions to 
Date/event officer(s) victory Sources 
401 Clearchus of Victory of Greek army Xenophon Anabasis 
Battle of Cunaxa Sparta over Persians 1.8 
opposite them, Diodorus 14.23-24 
spoiled by Cyrus’ Plutarch Artaxerxes 
death 7-13 
394 Conon of Destroyed Spartan Diodorus 14.83-84 
Battle of Cnidus Athens navy, expelled Nepos 9.2-4 
Spartan garrisons Xenophon Hellenica 
throughout Aegean 4.3.10-12, 8.12 
386—379 Chabrias of Organized Egyptian Diodorus 15.29 
Fortification of Athens defensive 
Egypt fortifications which 
later proved effective 
373 Iphicrates of Captured Egyptian Diodorus 15.42 
Invasion of Egypt Athens fortress in first stage 
(Phase I) of invasion 
360 Agesilaus of Defeated numerically Diodorus 15.93 
Egyptian Sparta superior enemy force Plutarch Agesilaus 
Civil War 39—40 
Xenophon 
Agesilaus 2.31 
356—353 Chares of Three combined Diodorus 16.22, 34 
War of Athens victories over rival Demosthenes 
the Satraps Pammenes forces Scholiast 4.19 
of Thebes FGrH 105 F4 
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Greek Contributions to 
Date/event officer(s) victory Sources 
352 Diophantus Repelled Persian Diodorus 16.48.2 
Defense of Egypt of Athens invaders 
Lamius of 
Sparta 
351-345 Evagoras II Besieged Salamis Diodorus 16.42.6—9 
Revolt of Cyprus of Salamis 
Phocion of 
Athens 
351-345 Mentor of Betrayed Sidon to Diodorus 16.45 
Revolt of Sidon Rhodes Artaxerxes II 
343-342 Mentor of Defeated Greek defense Diodorus 16.46—51 
Invasion of Egypt Rhodes force, induced 
Lacrates of surrender of 
Thebes Pelusium and 
Nicostratus Bubastis 
of Argos 
340 Apollodorus Prevented Philip II Diodorus 16.75 
Siege of of Athens from capturing city Pausanias 1.29.10 
Perinthus 
336 Memnon of Defeated Parmenio, Diodorus 17.7 
Invasion of Rhodes limited Macedonian Polyaenus 5.44.4—5 
Anatolia gains 


Taken together, the selective appearance of Tragic Advisors and 
Dynamic Subordinates means that Greeks serving in Persian and 
Egyptian armies can easily be portrayed as never at fault for military defeat, 
but always responsible for victory. Sometimes both tropes appear within 
the same campaign, but the results remain the same: the Greeks receive 
credit for any successes, and are absolved from blame for any losses. (See 
Table 1.3.) 

Given this apparent uniformity, it is no wonder that the traditional 
belief that Greeks were sought out by Persians and Egyptians for their 
qualitatively superior military abilities remains popular today. Indeed, 
each of the Tragic Advisor and Dynamic Subordinate accounts is 
plausible, especially when viewed in isolation. Most generals have 
private strategy sessions prior to waging a campaign or fighting 
a particular battle. It is reasonable to think that in these sessions there 
would be some disagreement among high-ranking officials over what 
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Table 1.3 Tragic Advisors and Dynamic Subordinates 
Greek Foreign Advice 

Date/event officer(s) commander ignored? Result 
401 Clearchus Cyrus the Younger Yes Defeat 
Battle of Cunaxa 
394 Conon Pharnabazus No Victory 
Battle of Cnidus 
386—379 Chabrias Pharaoh Acoris No Victory 
Fortification of Egypt 
373 Iphicrates Pharnabazus No Victory 
Invasion of Egypt 

(Phase I) 
373 Iphicrates Pharnabazus Yes Defeat 
Invasion of Egypt 

(Phase II) 
361 Agesilaus Pharaoh Tachos Yes Defeat 
Offensive into 

Levant 
360 Agesilaus Pharaoh Nectanebos No Victory 
Egyptian Civil War 
356-353 Chares Artabazus No Victory 
War of the Satraps Pammenes 
352 Diophantus Pharaoh Nectanebos No Victory 
Invasion of Egypt Lamius 
351—345 Evagoras II Idrieus of Caria No Victory 
Revolt of Cyprus Phocion 
351—345 Mentor Tennes of Sidon No Victory 
Revolt of Sidon Artaxerxes IIT 
343 Philophron Pharaoh Yes Defeat 
Defense of Egypt Cleinius Nectanebos 
343—342 Mentor Artaxerxes III No Victory 
Invasion of Egypt Lacrates 

Nicostratus 

340 Apollodorus Arsites No Victory 
Siege of Perinthus 
336 Memnon Artaxerxes III No Victory 
Invasion of Anatolia 
334 Memnon Arsites Yes Defeat 
Battle of the 

Granicus 
333 Charidemus Darius III Yes Defeat 
Battle of Issus I 
333 Amyntas Darius III Yes Defeat 
Battle of Issus II Thymondas 


Note: Italic type indicates victories in which Greeks are involved, roman type indicates 


defeats. 
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strategies and tactics to employ, and that a subordinate Greek general 
may have suggested a better plan than the one that was eventually 
implemented. Likewise, there is nothing inherently far-fetched about 
the notion that a Greek commander reacted quickly and appropriately 
when faced with an unforeseen challenge on the battlefield, or that 
contributions made by Greek soldiers were the chief difference between 
victory and defeat in a particular engagement. 

At the same time, the consistency with which Greek and Roman authors 
positively contrast Greeks with their Persian and Egyptian counterparts 
does seem far too convenient and stereotypical to be true. From the 
perspective of critics, Greek superiority is an obvious product of ancient 
prejudice rather than a measured appraisal of the actual abilities of soldiers 
from Greece and the Near East. Yet while the recurrence of the same tropes 
in the narratives of Diodorus and other authors is cause for skepticism, it is 
not itself sufficient grounds for a categorical rejection of the Greek Thesis. 
The only way to accurately assess the nature and significance of Greek 
military contributions in the fourth-century Near East is to examine the 
evidence in each individual account of their service, always bearing in mind 
how ancient authors used the Tragic Advisor and Dynamic Subordinate 
tropes to frame and convey this evidence. 

At the core of the Tragic Advisor trope is a conversation, most often in 
a private setting with few witnesses, in which the suggestion of an (almost 
always Greek) advisor is rejected or ignored by his Persian or Egyptian 
superior. Like reported thoughts, dreams, and private actions, these 
conversations were unverifiable even for most contemporaries. Our 
sources rarely had access to witnesses of the speeches or conversations 
they related, and even when they did the likelihood remains that these 
individuals provided an account absolving themselves of any blame. 
So long as they maintained the appearance of historical plausibility, 
ancient authors were free to invent the contents of the speeches and 
dialogues in their narratives to suit their own literary and thematic 
purposes. ^* 

Tragic Advisor scenes thus have little evidentiary value, but the trope is 
nonetheless a useful device for authors writing narrative history. Its 


* Regarding the tragic warner figure of Herodotus identified by Lattimore 1939, Fehling 1989: 203 
commented that, “our immediate assumption must always be that a warner comes from 
Herodotus, whether he has invented the person altogether or has assigned the role to an already 
established figure.” As Dmitriev 2018 observes, later authors and orators often used literary devices 
similar to the Tragic Advisor to transform a military defeat into a victory for a general or part of 
the army. 
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inclusion heightens the dramatic tension of a battle scene, for example, as 
arrogant Near Eastern leaders first reject wise advice, and subsequently 
experience deserved and gratifying (to the reader) failures." Tragic 
Advisors are also a means of embedding historical interpretation into the 
narrative itself. Their advice functions as counter-factual analysis, suggest- 
ing the course of action that should have been followed in order to achieve 
victory, and its rejection is a convenient vehicle for assigning responsibility 
for the actual defeat. 

The Tragic Advisor represents the argument of an ancient historian and/ 
or their sources, and should not be mistaken for evidence in its own right. 
When confronted with one of these figures, I neither assume that the 
reported conversation is factually true nor that it is automatically false. 
My approach is instead to treat the Tragic Advisor as representing the 
author’s explanation for why a specific battle or campaign was lost, who 
was responsible for that defeat, and what could have been done differently 
to achieve victory. I then evaluate the accuracy of this interpretation against 
the evidence provided in the subsequent description of the battle or 
campaign, and against any information available from other sources. 
Most often, I find that the reported advice was not tactically or politically 
feasible, a sign that either the Tragic Advisor was a poor military planner or 
the episode is an ex post facto invention intended to absolve a Greek general 
from any blame in the defeat. 

Like the Tragic Advisor, the Dynamic Subordinate trope adds dramatic 
tension to historical narrative, since its focus on an individual or group 
allows for a fast-paced, action-packed account of a military engagement. 
Unlike the Tragic Advisor, the key features of the Dynamic Subordinate 
trope often include detailed reports of battlefield maneuvers and accom- 
plishments. It would have been more difficult for contemporary sources to 
falsify these sorts of public actions, much like other widely known infor- 
mation such as treaty terms, official pronouncements, and lists of ambas- 
sadors, officers, and casualties that identify specific and famous individuals. 
As a result, the public behavior of Dynamic Subordinate figures is far more 


*® This is not uncommon in ancient historiography. See Grene 1961 for a discussion of similar dramatic 
elements in Herodotus’ Histories. Mossman 1988 elaborates on tragic and epic elements in Plutarch’s 
portrayal of Alexander, where strict historical accuracy is less of a concern than the development of 
Alexander as a literary character. In a fashion quite like the Tragic Advisor trope, Rowe 1967 shows 
how Julius Caesar structured defeat narratives into three stages — success, hubris, and catastrophe — 
in order to heighten the dramatic tension and to explain the reasons for the failure of his 
subordinates or enemies. For general discussion of ancient historiography as literature and the 
challenges that poses for reconstruction of military engagements, see Whitby 2007: 57—60. 
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useful as evidence than the reported private conversations central to the 
Tragic Advisor trope. 

Still, Dynamic Subordinate accounts are hardly free from authorial 
manipulation and prejudice. Narrative significance does not always accu- 
rately reflect historical significance, and can even be grossly misleading. 
The narrow focus that makes the Dynamic Subordinate an effective 
literary device also renders it problematic from a historical perspective. 
It can easily be used to exaggerate the significance of relatively minor 
actions or events by depriving the audience of the necessary context for 
assessing them. In the accounts of Greek military service in the Near East, 
ancient sources usually do this by omitting discussion of the broader 
strategic plan developed by the Greeks’ Near Eastern superiors, or by 
neglecting to mention any contributions made by their Persian or 
Egyptian peers. 

When confronted with a Dynamic Subordinate figure, it is therefore 
imperative to evaluate the implied or stated significance of the actions of 
the Greek protagonists within their broader strategic and tactical envir- 
onment. Just as reported recommendations made by Tragic Advisors 
rarely withstand closer scrutiny, so too are the reported actions of 
Dynamic Subordinates rarely as decisive as they initially appear. 
Despite their tendency to favor Greek protagonists, Greek and 
Roman sources provide little evidence to support their claims that 
Greek soldiers and generals were objectively superior to their Near 
Eastern peers.** Instead, ancient narratives reveal that Greeks were 
not merely valuable as heavy infantry specialists in the fourth century, 
but also proved useful in two previously underappreciated ways: first, 
for their expertise in naval and marine warfare; and second, as impor- 
tant political allies in the ongoing struggle between Persia, Egypt, and 
eventually Macedon. 


* The observations made by Rey 2010: 36-37 regarding “superiority” in ancient warfare are 
important to keep in mind: “the notion of superiority demands not only elements but also 
criteria and terms for comparison — ‘superior’ in what, over what and according to what? ... 
shields, for example, considerably improve the protection of a soldier, but they are heavy and 
cumbersome artifacts that can eventually become a nuisance for their bearers. Thus, a weapon 
can be superior in one respect, but clearly inferior in another.” As Starr 1975: 52 similarly 
comments, “on proper ground, true, the Greek heavily armed infantryman, the hoplite, was 
invincible in his phalanx; but Persian strength lay rather in unmatched cavalry, financial 
resources, and sea power.” Iapichino 1999: 92—97 notes the dependence of the Greek hoplites 
of the Ten Thousand on the protection of cavalry and light infantry during their march home. 
For a recent review of the hoplite’s dependence upon and vulnerability to light infantry and 
cavalry, see Konijnendijk 2018: 96-116, 197-205. 
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In his seminal study of Greek mercenaries, H. W. Parke compared Greek 
generals serving abroad in the fourth century BCE to the condottieri of Italy 
in the second millennium cE.” Few scholars hold to this extreme position 
today, but nearly all continue to identify the Greek generals and armies 
that served abroad during this period as “mercenary.” Yet there was no such 
equivalent word in the ancient Greek lexicon,*® and use of the term in 
modern scholarship is misleading. While the Greeks who fought for Persia 
and Egypt in the fourth century received wages and were therefore profes- 
sional soldiers, this does not necessarily mean they were mercenaries 
available to the highest bidder.*” 

After surveying various attempts to define the term, Matthew Trundle 
identified three basic criteria for determining whether a soldier is 
a mercenary: (1) they are paid; (2) they are not a citizen or resident of the 
political institution that pays them; and (3) their service is amoral, i.e., 
other than financial remuneration, they have no stake in their service, 
whether it be familial, industrial, or political. On this last point, Trundle 
makes it clear that foreigners from allied powers are definitely not 
mercenaries.^ In this book, I argue that the Greeks fighting for the 
Egyptians and Persians were political agents, whether they were officially 
recognized as such or not, who served within the context of formal and 
informal international alliances.’ Characterizing their activity as mercen- 
ary is anachronistic, inaccurate, and, most importantly, obscures some of 
the strongest evidence of foreign political influence in Greece throughout 
the fourth century. 


45 Parke 1933: 113—114, 128, 144. 

46 “Mercenary” is usually translated from two Greek words: xenos, the meanings of which also 
include foreigner, stranger, foreign friend, ritualized foreign friend; and misthophoros, 
a general term for a professional or wage-earner regardless of occupation. Sometimes ancient 
authors, particularly Arrian, referred to mercenaries as xenoi misthophoroi, literally “foreign 
wage-earners.” Although “mercenary” has many negative connotations in contemporary 
usage, it is important to note that this was not necessarily the case for xenos or misthophoros. 
For further discussion, see Parke 1933: 20—21; Seibt 1977: 16-19; Lavelle 1997; Trundle 1998 
and 2004: 10-39. 

A distinction articulated clearly by English 2012: vii-xii. 

Trundle 2004: 21-24, following (and quoting) Aymard 1967: 487. 

For a case study in how both Greek and Persian elites attempted to use international connections to 
further their own personal interests and those of the state, including through the recruitment of 
Greek soldiers to serve in Persian armies, see Hyland 2015. Castro 2011 and 2012 makes a similar 
argument for Greek (and mostly Athenian) service from 412 to 373, demonstrating that ostensibly 
private “mercenary” service was one way to advance political agendas when formal alliance was 
impossible owing to official treaties that had been signed under duress. 


47 
48 
49 
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Before delving further into the politics of Greek military service, it is 
worth briefly addressing two other factors that explain its prominence in 
Persia and Egypt during this period. The first and perhaps most obvious is 
geographic proximity. One reason that soldiers were recruited from Greece 
and the Greek Aegean by the leaders of the western satrapies of the 
Achaemenid Empire and by the pharaohs of Egypt is because they were 
accessible. The Persians do not appear to have used Greeks for wars 
throughout their entire Empire, but instead supplemented imperial armies 
with local and regional manpower everywhere. Similarly, the Egyptians 
supplemented their native armies with soldiers from Greece and other 
nearby regions such as Libya.”° 

The second factor is economics. The acquisition of soldiers from the 
smaller states of Greece had long been financially advantageous for the 
comparatively wealthy powers of the Near East.” The fourth-century 
economic crisis that followed the Peloponnesian War heightened this 
disparity, as large numbers of experienced soldiers found themselves in 
need of employment." Greek veterans were better investments than levied 
subject conscripts, whose service temporarily, and death permanently, 
removed an economic producer from the state's tax-base.? The only cost 
of hiring foreign soldiers was their wages, and these did not even have to be 
paid if they died in battle. As much as anything else, this calculation may 
explain why Greeks often found themselves fighting on the front lines. 

Geographic proximity and financial viability explain the structural 
environment that made the recruitment of Greeks possible, but they do 
not explain why foreign rulers acquired specific groups of Greeks for 
particular military campaigns.'^ No matter how close and cheap Greek 
soldiers were or how well the Persians and Egyptians could pay, Greeks 
only fought in their armies when it was politically advantageous for both 
the Greek generals who commanded them and the satraps and pharaohs 


For the use of both Greek and other non-Persian soldiers, see Briant 2002: 792—795; Bushman 2017: 
15-19. Kienitz 1953: 113-121 stresses the superiority of Greek soldiers while discussing the Egyptian 
military; Fischer-Bovet 20142: 15-37 offers a useful corrective in her review of the current evidence. 
Luraghi 2006; Iancu 2014. * Miller 1984; Trundle 2004: 44-46. 

An additional economic incentive for hiring foreign troops is the Persian military fief system, in 
which individuals or groups were granted land in exchange for corvée and/or military service. 
The complications of this system, from inheritance to overly burdensome service obligations, meant 
that outsiders were often brought in to perform the actual labor, whether it be on the land itself or to 
fulfill other service obligations. Jursa 2011: 435—437; Jursa and Schmidl 2017: 721-722. 

After surveying the social, economic, and political (at the local, city-state level) reasons why so many 
Greeks were available for military service in the fourth century, Trundle 2017: 38-41 concludes, “it 
seems clear that the evidence both for classical Greek antiquity and for other eras of history does not 
support the idea that supply led to increased mercenary activity.” 
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who recruited them. Consequently, Greek military service in the fourth- 
century Near East can only be properly understood when it is examined as 
a fundamentally political rather than mercenary activity. 

The political motivation is quite obvious in some cases. Many armies 
that are described by modern scholars as mercenary were in fact levied and 
dispatched under the official sanction of a Greek city-state on behalf of 
a foreign ally. Scholars sometimes imply that formally appointed generals 
hired mercenary armies, but there is little justification for such 
distinctions. There was not an open market where generals in need 
could seek out otherwise unaffiliated mercenaries in the fourth century, 
and the recruitment of individual soldiers took place through 
patron-client friendship networks. While we cannot rule out the prob- 
ability that some of the rank-and-file Greeks served without any concern 
for politics, it is likely that most soldiers shared many of the same views and 
loyalties as their generals." 

It is true that in many cases so-called mercenaries do appear to have led 
their armies against the official interests of their home governments. One 
reason for this is the hostile nature of our sources. In a study of the careers 
of eight fourth-century Greek generals, W. K. Pritchett observed that 
ancient writers and especially orators often misrepresented the behavior 
and motivations of contemporary generals for their own political purposes. 
Examining their actions more closely, Pritchett found no evidence that 
these generals actually acted contrary to the interests of their home govern- 
ments, even as today many of them continue to be described as mercenary 
commanders.”” 

By his own admission, Pritchett’s study was intentionally selective and 
did not address generals who quite clearly served outside the official 
alliances of their home governments. Yet even these figures acted out of 


5 E.g., Parke 1933: 124; Trundle 2004: 157 notes that “Thebes sent Pammenes with mercenaries into 
Asia ... he [Pammenes himself] was not, therefore, necessarily a mercenary.” Yet as Pritchett 1974: 
91—92. observes, the source for this, Diodorus, simply notes that the Thebans gave Pammenes an 
army of 5,000 soldiers for this mission. It is misleading to characterize as mercenary an army that was 
raised by Thebes, commanded by a Theban general, and dispatched on a mission for the Theban 
state. 

Roy 1967; Herman 1987: 97-105. Trundle 2004: 159 summarizes: “aristocrats led less well connected, 
non-aristocratic men from their own and other Greek communities for the advantage of their 
friends abroad." Lee 2007: 45—71 offers in-depth discussion of the recruitment, organization, and 
loyalties of Cyrus the Younger's Greek levies, a topic also considered in further detail in Chapter 3 of 
this book. See Azoulay 2004a: 297—299 on Xenophon's distinction between the rank-and-file troops 
and their aristocratic leaders in the Anabasis. 

Pritchett 1974: 59-116. Relatedly, Buxton 2016: 168 observes, “despite their frequent role as an 
extension of state foreign policy, ancient authors tend to caricature all mercenaries as destabilizing 
free agents.” 
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patriotism, often working to overthrow unpopular regimes installed by 
hostile outsiders or to free their homelands from the hegemony of a rival 
Greek power. Indeed, fourth-century Greece saw a number of states 
forced to sign treaties of peace and alliance under duress after being 
militarily defeated by another city-state. In an effort to win foreign 
patronage in order to subvert these agreements, their generals often 
performed military service in Persia or Egypt as exiles or ostensibly 
private citizens. These individuals, then, served for more than 
a paycheck, and when successful often obtained considerable political 
power upon their repatriation, thanks in large part to the connections 
they established while fighting abroad. 

The characterization of Greek military service in the Near East as 
mercenary also obscures its importance in Achaemenid imperial policy. 
The Persian approach toward Greece, for instance, has traditionally been 
characterized as having two goals: first, balancing the most powerful states 
against one another in order to keep the King’s Anatolian territories secure; 
and second, maintaining access to Greek mercenaries.” More recently, 
however, scholars have come to recognize that the Persians did not pro- 
mote political division in Greece, but instead actively sought to promote 
the hegemony of their own Greek clients. Using his vast wealth and the 
occasional threat of military intervention, the King aimed to ensure that his 
friends controlled whatever city-state or states dominated Greece and the 
Aegean.°° Success on this front meant not only a stable western border, but 
also that the resources of the western Empire and even Greece itself could 
be concentrated on the recovery of Egypt. 


5 On the Common Peace treaties of the fourth century, and especially the King’s Peace of 387/6, see 
Ryder 1965; Cawkwell 1981; Perlman 1985; Rhodes 2008: 12-24; Rung 2008: 39-50. 

This position as it relates to Greek mercenaries is summarized by Lewis 1989: 230-231: “What the 
King wants above all after 479 is to clear or protect the Asiatic mainland. This may involve 
supporting a particular Greek state and subsidizing its war effort. It is also a theme after 401 that 
he needs Greek mercenaries for campaigns in his own sphere, and this is sometimes presented as 
a reason for his wanting peace in Greece; his subjects in revolt have similar motives.” See Hyland 
2018b: 5—7 for a survey of this traditional view of Persian foreign policy, in terms of the balancing of 
Greek powers against one another. 

Hyland 2018b offers the most recent and detailed argument in favor of an interventionist Persian 
approach to Greece. See also useful discussion by Starr 1975: 61-71; Hornblower 1994b: 65-96; Keen 
1998; Cawkwell 2005; Wiesehófer 2007: 124-127; Rung 2008; Brosius 2012: 158-162; Shannahan 
2016. On the nature and importance of formalized friendships for Persian-Greek relations, see 
Mitchell 1997: 111-133; Azoulay 2004b: 150—156. See also further discussion in Chapter 3. Surveying 
the evidence for Persian coinage in Greece from the end of the fifth to through the fourth century, 
Baslez 1989 concludes that it appears in quantities too great to be attributed solely to military service. 
Instead, most of it appeared "plus largement pour des raisons politiques que pour des raisons 
commerciales, au gré de la diplomatie." 
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Aside from the occasional diplomatic embassy to the imperial center, the 
King rarely dealt directly with his Greek clients.“ Instead, the task of 
building and maintaining relationships in Greece was delegated to the 
satraps who governed the satrapies on the western Anatolian seaboard. For 
much of the fourth century, there were three of these: Caria, Lydia, and 
Hellespontine Phrygia. Their satraps competed with one another to 
advance royal interests by working to place their own clients in positions 
of power in Greece. Success for individual satraps meant greater prestige 
with the King vis-à-vis their rivals, as well as significant influence in 
imperial policy as the point of liaison between the King and his vassals in 
Greece. It also meant access to Greek soldiers who tended to be highly loyal 
to the satrap himself, since they were raised from allied city-states and led 
by generals whose personal careers depended upon the satrap's continued 
patronage. 

Satrapal competition did at times destabilize the imperial periphery. 
Persian officials continued to cultivate relationships with individuals from 
states that were out of royal favor, and often worked to undermine other- 
wise effective foreign alliances simply because they benefited a rival. Satraps 
even sometimes engaged in low-level warfare with one another over terri- 
torial boundaries, and the addition of military resources from Greece could 
transform these minor conflicts into broader conflagrations.^ 

Nonetheless, the benefits of allowing and even encouraging rivalry 
between the satraps of western Anatolia outweighed these drawbacks. 
It significantly mitigated the threat of any rebellions that did occur by 
preventing them from unifying against the crown. The only revolt from 
Anatolia that managed to threaten the King was that of Cyrus the Younger, 
who had been granted unprecedented command of the region's military 
resources. ^^ Satrapal competition also had advantages for dealing with the 
unpredictable vicissitudes of Greek politics. Because his officials were 
constantly cultivating clients with prominent figures throughout Greece, 


*' Kuhrt 2014 observes the importance state communications played in maintaining Achaemenid 

control over their subjects, particularly through the delegation of the King's authority to lower 

officials. On the King's diplomatic relationships with and through his own satraps, see Brosius 2012, 

and especially pp. 157—158 on the royal use of informal mediators. For the responsibilities of satraps 

in general, the most important of which were tax collection and the maintenance of Persian control, 

see Tuplin 1987a; Hornblower 1994b: 50-64; Debord 1999: 19-82; Klinkott 2005; Dusinberre 2013: 

34-35; Khatchadourian 2016: 1-24. 

For establishment of the Carian satrapy and a survey of the other satrapies in western and central 

Anatolia, see Hornblower 19942: 215-223. 

5 Weiskopf 1989: 16-19; Moysey 1991: 116; Hornblower 1994b: 57-58. 

64 For the exceptional office of Cyrus the Younger, see discussion in Chapter 3. For the office of 
karanos, or supreme commander, in general, see Rung 2015. 
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the King was never without suitors for royal patronage when his Greek 
allies turned erstwhile or proved incapable. His satraps' ability to co-opt or 
undermine any potentially threatening Greek hegemon through diplo- 
macy meant that it was rarely necessary to deploy imperial military assets 
to pacify the Aegean frontier. 

From the King’s perspective, the Greeks who served in Persian armies 
were clients reciprocating or seeking his patronage, whether directly or 
through his own satraps. Their recruitment was not the purpose of 
Achaemenid foreign policy, but a sign that the King’s satraps had success- 
fully established patron—client relationships with leading Greek individuals 
and even states. The ability to acquire Greek soldiers was an ideological 
triumph in a way that the recruitment of unaffiliated mercenary troops was 
not. More than merely supplementing Persian armies, these Greeks were 
a real-world demonstration of the Empire’s claim to universal rule, proving 
that the King’s influence extended outside the territories under direct 
Achaemenid control. 

In reality, the notion that it was better for the leading powers of Greece 
to be in conflict more accurately describes the foreign policy of the 
pharaohs of Egypt. The chief aim of fourth-century Persian western policy 
was the reconquest of Egypt, and in turn the main concern of the Pharaoh 
was the maintenance of his country’s independence from the King. 
To forestall Persian invasions, Egypt’s rulers encouraged and supported 
rebellions against the Empire from Anatolia to Cyprus and the Levant. 
They also used political and material patronage to cultivate clients and 
alliances in Greece. Greek city-states that had fallen out of Persian favor 
and individual Greek leaders who had lost political power to local rivals 
with Persian backing found the Pharaoh to be a willing, if not quite as 
generous, collaborator. By undermining Persia's allies in Greece and abet- 
ting rebellions in the Empire, the Egyptians hoped to prevent the King and 
his satraps from concentrating their military resources against Egypt 
itself. ^^ 

Even so, the Persians did manage to invade Egypt at least four times in 
the fourth century, including their final success in 343—342. Given that the 
resources and manpower of the Achaemenid Empire far outstripped those 


55 On the ideology of the King as the divinely sanctioned ruler of a vast Empire, theoretically without 
limit, see Briant 2002: 172-203; Hyland 2018b: 7—10. For case studies of the ideology and reality of 
imperial power at the borders of the Empire, see Dusinberre 2003 and 2013; Khatchadourian 2016. 

56 For the importance of Egypt to the Empire, and for Egyptian efforts to support rebels and other foes 
of Persia during its Late Period of independence, see Kienitz: 1953: 76—108; Clayton 1994: 200-205; 
Lloyd 2000: 379—382; Ruzicka 2012. 
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of independent Egypt, it should come as no surprise that the Pharaoh’s 
need for foreign soldiers was more pressing than the King’s. With one 
possible exception, Greeks fought for the Egyptians during every Persian 
invasion in the fourth century. They also participated in the sole Egyptian 
offensive into the Levant, and were probably stationed in Egypt for most of 
this brief period of independence. On the other side, Greeks are mentioned 
in accounts of only two of the four major Persian campaigns against Egypt. 
One indication that the Egyptians were less concerned with recruiting 
Greeks for any supposed superiority and more concerned about offsetting 
their numerical inferiority to Persia is that, as mentioned previously, they 
also supplemented their armies with soldiers from other nearby regions, 
especially Libya.°” 

Despite an obvious need for additional soldiers, the Egyptians did not 
simply recruit Greek mercenaries without regard for politics. In most cases, 
their Greeks had been dispatched by allied city-states, or were led by 
political exiles hoping to use Egyptian support to free their homeland 
from domination by Persia or its Greek clients. Even as they faced the 
constant threat of attack from the King, Egyptian pharaohs also feared 
internal threats such as palace conspiracies, military coups, and popular 
uprisings. As outsiders, Greek soldiers and generals lacked local connec- 
tions and relationships with potential usurpers, and had been recruited by 
the Pharaoh from among his Greek allies.^" In addition to defending 
against Persian invaders, they proved to be reliable garrison troops, and 
in this respect continued a tradition first begun under Pharaoh 
Psammetichus I in the seventh century.’ 

The recognition that Greek soldiers and generals who served in the 
Near East were political agents sheds new light on the history of the 
fourth century. Far from the Achaemenid Empire and the Kingdom of 
Egypt being in decline and dependent upon Greeks for military success, 
Greeks’ increased presence in the armies of these foreign powers indicates 
that the Empire and Egypt were more influential and important in Greek 
politics than ever before. This remained the case in the latter half of the 
century even during the rise of Macedon, as thousands of Greek soldiers 


57 Fischer-Bovet 2014a: 15-37. 

5* For a succinct summary of Egypt's fourth-century alliances with various Greek city-states against 
Persia from an Egyptian perspective, see Vasunia 2001: 22—23. 

°° For the importance of foreign soldiers and alliances in Saite Egypt, see Lloyd 2000: 364—374 and 
2007: 32-37; Vasunia 2001: 23-27; Agut-Labordére 2012; Iancu 2014: 65-67. Smoláriková 2008: 
17—44 situates the acquisition of Greek soldiers within Saite foreign and domestic policy. For the 
evolution of the Egyptian military class from the Late Period to the Ptolemaic period, see Fischer- 
Bovet 2013. 
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in Persian armies stubbornly resisted Alexander until the death of King 
Darius III, revealing that the Greeks themselves understood that the 
Achaemenid Empire was their best hope for an end to Macedonian 
hegemony. 


Military Service and Foreign Imperialism: A New Thesis 


This introductory chapter has briefly summarized the history of the 
Greek Thesis and introduced the methodology and framework for my 
argument against it. Few contemporaries of the Achaemenid Empire 
believed it and Egypt were dependent upon superior Greek mercenaries, 
and the persistence of this belief in modern scholarship is because pre- 
vious attempts to dismiss it have simplistically relied on appeals to anti- 
Persian prejudice in Greek and Roman sources. Despite the recurrence of 
several common literary devices exaggerating Greeks’ importance or 
misrepresenting their specialized roles, ancient accounts nonetheless 
contain reliable historical evidence that can be used to determine the 
military and political significance of Greek military service in the Near 
East. Whether or not their home governments officially sanctioned their 
actions, it is misleading to characterize Greek soldiers and their generals 
as mercenaries. They almost always sought to further the interests of their 
native or adopted city-states, and in turn their Persian and Egyptian 
recruiters viewed them as clients reciprocating or seeking political 
patronage. 

The next two chapters focus on the famous Ten Thousand, whose 
participation in the rebellion of Persian prince Cyrus the Younger is the 
subject of Book 1 of Xenophon’s Anabasis. Chapter 2 reassesses the military 
performance of these Greeks at the Battle of Cunaxa in 401 BCE. I detail the 
literary devices that Xenophon uses to embellish the military significance 
and skill of the Greek soldiers in Cyrus’ army, arguing that there is no firm 
evidence that the heavily armored Greek hoplites were the best soldiers on 
the field that day. In reality, Artaxerxes II took advantage of several 
mistakes by Cyrus on the march in order to exploit his own numerical 
superiority and the lack of maneuverability of the Greek heavy infantry, 
which rendered them acutely vulnerable in the open terrain of 
Mesopotamia. 

I reconsider the political motives and ramifications of Greek service 
in Cyrus the Younger’s army in Chapter 3, beginning with an analysis of 
their activities on the march to Cunaxa. I suggest that their most 
valuable quality to Cyrus was loyalty, which was a direct result of the 
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social and political contexts of their recruitment. Most of the Greek 
officers and generals who fought for Cyrus did so in order to repay 
the political and financial patronage that they, their friends, or their 
home governments had previously received from him. Although 
Xenophon downplays it at times, their presence reinforced political 
relationships Cyrus had established beginning with his appointment 
as the karanos, or chief military and political officer, of Achaemenid 
Anatolia in 407. 

The rest of the book proceeds chronologically. Chapter 4 surveys the 
history of Greek military service in the Near East from 400 to 360, paying 
special attention to the use of the Tragic Advisor and Dynamic 
Subordinate tropes in Diodorus’ Bibliotheca. Diodorus constructs his 
narrative to ensure that Greeks are almost always responsible for victories 
won by their Near Eastern leaders, but rarely for their military failures. 
On closer examination, however, the evidence Diodorus provides indicates 
that Greeks were not recruited for campaigns in the Aegean and Egypt for 
their abilities as generals or heavy infantry hoplites. Instead, they were 
valued for their political connections, and during this period were actually 
often deployed as sailors and marines. 

In Chapter 5, I reconsider the Revolt of Artabazus, an otherwise 
minor event that, while poorly understood, is of great significance for 
assessing the Greek Thesis. At the center of this incident is the 
Mercenaries Decree, a ban on Greek mercenaries that Persian King 
Artaxerxes III is believed to have issued to his satraps in western 
Anatolia upon taking power around 359. This decree is the only evi- 
dence that the King considered Greek soldiers to be a threat, and the 
relative success of Artabazus’ rebellion — which lasted four years thanks 
to two Greek armies he acquired — seems to have confirmed his fears. Yet 
the Mercenaries Decree appears in only one late, obscure source, and 
I argue that Artaxerxes III probably never issued it. Rather than the 
Greeks who fought for Artabazus being mercenaries whose presence 
made possible a dangerous insurrection by the satrap of a single, rela- 
tively small province, I show that these men were political allies partak- 
ing in minor raids against the satrap’s local rivals. 

Chapter 6 returns to the wars between Persia and Egypt in the 
eastern Mediterranean, beginning with the rebellions in Phoenicia 
and on Cyprus in 351 and ending with the successful Persian conquest 
of Egypt in 343-342. I suggest that the presence of Diophantus of 
Athens in the Egyptian army in 351 and that of Phocion of Athens with 
Persian forces on Cyprus only a few years later are an indication of 
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Athenian opportunism in its policy toward the King. I also make the 
case that Diodorus’ narrative of the betrayal of Sidon actually mini- 
mizes the role of Mentor of Rhodes, who actively conspired against the 
city’s ruler, Tennes, in order to win back the favor of King Artaxerxes 
III. I then argue that credit for the reduction of Egypt should be given 
to Artaxerxes and his Persian generals, who developed and implemen- 
ted a sensible invasion plan in which their Greek allies played an 
important but complementary role as sailors and marines rather than 
as hoplites. I conclude by disputing Diodorus’ portrayal of Pharaoh 
Nectanebos as an incompetent coward. His sound defensive strategy 
was in reality undone by the desertions of his Egyptian troops, which 
he had attempted to prevent by stationing his own Greek allies beside 
them. 

The Greek and Persian resistance against Macedon is the subject of 
Chapters 7 and 8. Ancient sources have embellished the importance and 
the accomplishments of the Greeks who fought for the Persians, espe- 
cially Memnon of Rhodes. Contrary to the conventional view, these 
Greeks were not the strongest adversaries that Alexander’s forces faced, 
and Persian hopes were not dashed by their failure to heed the advice of 
Greek generals or properly deploy their hoplites. Darius HI and his 
generals largely made sound strategic and tactical decisions in each of 
the major engagements of the invasion, but were overcome by 
Alexander’s tactical countermeasures and by the ability of his army to 
execute them almost flawlessly on a moment’s notice. The thousands of 
Greeks who fought for the Persians were not mercenaries recruited for 
their own superiority, but citizens from states such as Athens who joined 
Darius because his armies were the best hope for their own freedom from 
Macedonian hegemony. 

In the Conclusion, I review the main arguments of the book and 
consider their wider implications for our understanding of the history 
of Greco-Persian relations in the fourth century. While this period has 
traditionally been depicted as a time of Persian and Egyptian political 
decline and military dependence upon Greek soldiers, my analysis reveals 
the opposite to be true. The Achaemenid Empire in particular continued 
to field capable armies commanded by competent generals, who often 
made use of Greeks as hoplites, sailors, and marines. These Greek soldiers 
and their commanders were available because the King remained an 
active and influential political presence in Greece even into the first 
years of Alexander’s conquest. The more famous Persian Wars of the 
fifth century are often portrayed as a pivotal moment in the history of the 
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West, defining Greek Europe as distinct from and often superior to the 
East. Yet these later, other Persian Wars of the fourth century reveal an 
opposite reality, one in which Greeks, Persians, Egyptians, and the other 
peoples of the eastern Mediterranean shared a world bound by common 
political, social, and military ties. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Battle of Cunaxa 


In the year 401 BCE, Persian prince Cyrus the Younger revolted against his 
brother King Artaxerxes II. Setting out from Sardis, Cyrus led his rebel 
army toward Babylon at the heart of the Empire. Not far from the city, 
near the small village of Cunaxa, the Persian royal army crushed the rebel 
force. Cyrus was killed in the battle, and the majority of his soldiers quickly 
surrendered to Artaxerxes. His Greeks — famously known today as the Ten 
Thousand, though their actual number was closer to thirteen thousand — 
refused to give up their arms, however, and instead marched homeward 
through difficult terrain, severe weather, and constant harassment from 
hostile foes. 

Their return to the Greek world has inspired books, films, and a great 
deal of scholarly literature,’ but the performance of the Ten Thousand in 
the Battle of Cunaxa itself has also served as an enduring lesson. Despite 
Cyrus’ defeat and death, it is said that the Greeks did not suffer more than 
a single casualty as they drove the Persians opposite them from the field of 
battle. For many military historians, Cunaxa confirms what the Greco- 
Persian Wars of the fifth century had suggested. The Greek hoplite, heavily 
armed and arrayed in densely packed phalanx formation, was invincible 
against any soldier the Achaemenid Empire had to offer." 

In reality, the Greek heavy infantry proved to be a weak link in the rebel 
army, and the King and his generals exploited their relative lack of 
maneuverability on the open terrain near Cunaxa. That history has come 
to believe the opposite is a result of the literary skill of Xenophon of Athens, 


* Rood 2004b explores the lasting cultural importance of the Anabasis. 

* See Isocrates Panegyricus 138149; Plutarch Artaxerxes 20.1-2; and Xenophon's own Cyropaedia 8.8.7. 
Modern scholars have reached similar conclusions: Parke 1933: 23; Lendle 1966: 431-432, 452; 
Cawkwell 1972: 5 and 2005: 248; Anderson 1974: 74-78; Seibt 1977: 51-69; Rahe 1980; Dandamaev 
1989: 312; Yalichev 1997: 133-134; Tourraix 1999: 205—209; Briant 2002: 620, although he also notes 
the importance of Cyrus’ cavalry; Trundle 2004: 51-52, 73-74; Whitby 2004: 228; Waterfield 
2006: 80. 
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an officer in the Ten Thousand and the author of the Anabasis, our earliest, 
most detailed, and only eyewitness account of Greek military service in 
a Near Eastern army (no Persian account of the engagement survives, if 
ever one existed). Its importance as a historical source is nearly impossible 
to overstate.’ 

Yet Xenophon did not set out to write a measured, objective account of 
the rebellion of Cyrus, which makes up only the first of seven books in his 
Anabasis. As an eyewitness he was able to provide insightful testimony 
regarding this event, but as a participant and author he also had a powerful 
motivation to present himself, Cyrus the Younger, and most of his fellow 
members of the Ten Thousand in a positive and entertaining light. After 
all, few people would want to read about the Greeks who joined the 
rebellion of an incompetent general, performed poorly in the conflict’s 
decisive encounter, and struggled home embarrassed and with little to 
show for their troubles.* 

This is not to say that Xenophon has wholly fabricated events or written 
a fictional story. Straying too far from the truth would have sacrificed his 
credibility and undermined the work’s apologetic aim. Instead, he carefully 
shaped the telling to best suit his own agenda, insinuating that the Greeks 
were superior soldiers tragically undone by a single poor decision made in 
the heat of battle.’ The persistence of the Greek Thesis and the continued 
cultural and literary relevance of the Anabasis are proof enough of 
Xenophon’s success. Still, the sober truth that he and his fellow Greeks 
were outmaneuvered at Cunaxa lurks between the lines of his account. 


? Xenophon’s contemporary Ctesias, a doctor in the court of Artaxerxes II, also recorded an account of 
Cyrus the Younger’s rebellion. Ctesias appears to have published his version before Xenophon, since 
the latter cites the former in his description of Cyrus’ death (1.8.27). Unfortunately, the full account 
of Ctesias is not extant. Fragments survive in the summary by Photius and in Plutarch’s Artaxerxes 
and Diodorus’ Bibliotheca, which both cite Ctesias and Xenophon as sources. Deinon’s Persica also 
apparently recorded the events of Cyrus’ rebellion (see Plutarch Artaxerxes 6.6, 9.4, 10.1, 13.3), but the 
extant fragments are too few to allow substantial analysis. On the whole, these sources do not 
improve upon Xenophon’s account in any substantial way. See Pancritius 1906: 1-16; Bigwood 1983; 
Westlake 1987; Binder 2008: 180-189; Tuplin 2011. On the importance of the Anabasis as a source for 
Greek military service, Parke 1933: 39; Cawkwell 1972: 43-44; Trundle 2004: 7; Lee 2007. 
Nussbaum 1967: 2. On Xenophon’s apologetic reasons for writing the Anabasis, see Cawkwell 1972: 
17-26 and 2004: 59—67; Yalichev 1997: 122-123; Azoulay 2004a; Rood 2004a; Whitby 2004: 216-217; 
Reichel 2007: 25-28. That its literary framework is constructed so as to enhance the dramatic and 
tragic elements of the story was recognized already by Calhoun 1921, who referred to the author as 
“Xenophon Tragodos.” See also Kingsbury 1956; Wencis 1977; Tsagalis 2009. Xenophon’s literary 
agenda and techniques have been explored in detail most recently by Flower 2012 and Grethlein 2012. 
A sentiment shared by many modern scholars, who often blame Clearchus, one of the Cyrus’ Greek 
generals, for wasting the efforts of the hoplites. Hewitt 1919: 237—238; Parke 1933: 23; Nussbaum 1967: 
2; Gugel 1971: 243; Rahe 1980; Bigwood 1983: 341; Flower 2012: 15. For a defense of Clearchus, see 
Binder 2008: 186—187. 
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In the following pages, I explore how he managed to obscure the short- 
comings of both Cyrus and the Ten Thousand against the well-prepared 
army of King Artaxerxes II. 


Greek Splendor and Barbarian Terror 


An experienced soldier and officer, Xenophon was also one of the most 
prolific writers of antiquity. Many of his surviving works reveal a keen 
interest in a wide range of military affairs, from the best leadership 
strategies and battlefield tactics to the most appropriate equipment and 
training methods for cavalry. Given his expertise, he must have realized 
that the Greeks and their leader had shown poorly at the Battle of Cunaxa. 
Indeed, in his Cyropaedia, a fictionalized biography of the founder of the 
Persian Empire, Xenophon actually imagines how a more competent 
general would have acted when confronted with a strategic and tactical 
situation strikingly similar to the one Cyrus the Younger faced in 401. 

In the Anabasis, however, he goes to great lengths to prepare his 
readers to believe that the Greeks were successful against the King’s 
army at Cunaxa, the climactic episode of the first chapter. Xenophon’s 
account of the recruitment of Cyrus’ army and its march inland is 
written to underline the importance and military capabilities of the 
Ten Thousand. The narrative techniques he uses to accomplish this are 
superficially effective, but once identified as such it becomes clear that 
they, not any reliable historical evidence, are the main supports on 
which his case rests. 

The most prominent technique employed by Xenophon is 
focalization.^ By focusing his narrative on the actions and activities of 
the Greeks, Xenophon gives his audience the impression that they are the 
most important actors in the events described. The first book of the 
Anabasis concentrates almost exclusively on the Greeks in the army of 
Cyrus, only rarely mentioning non-Greek soldiers levied from the rebel 
prince's own satrapy.. In the opening paragraphs of the work, for 
instance, Xenophon notes that Cyrus had taken 300 Greek bodyguards 


Anderson 1970: 172, 184—185. Krentz 2007: 159-160 also suggests that Xenophon's praise of Agesilaus’ 
approach to marching in formation in Ages. 6.7 is an implicit critique of Cyrus the Younger. 
Flower 2012: 85-89, who notes that Xenophon uses it throughout the entirety of the Anabasis. See 
also Grethlein 2012: 24-27. 

A narrative feature already recognized by Cousin 1904: 152 : “On ne tient donc aucun compte des 
70000 Asiatiques qui composent l'armée indigéne du prétendant, et toute l'attention se concentre sur 
la division étrangére qui lui formait un petit appoint." Cousin makes similar comments on pp. 173, 
210—211. 
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Table 2.1 Greek contingents in the army of Cyrus the Younger 


Commander Origin Army size and composition Arrival 
Proxenus Boeotia 1,500 hoplites, 500 peltasts Sardis 
Socrates Achaea 500 hoplites Sardis 
Xenias Arcadia 4,000 hoplites Sardis 
Pasion Megara 300 hoplites, 300 peltasts Sardis 
Sophaenetus Arcadia 1,000 hoplites Sardis 
Menon Thessaly 1,000 hoplites, 500 peltasts Colossae 
Clearchus Sparta (exile) 1000 hoplites, 800 peltasts, Celaenae 
200 archers 

Agias Arcadia 1,000 hoplites Celaenae 
Sosis Syracuse 300 hoplites Celaenae 
Cheirisophus Sparta 700 hoplites Issus 


when visiting his dying father, Darius II, in 405/4 (1.1.2), and he provides 
lengthy descriptions of the size, composition, provenance, and comman- 
ders of at least eight separate Greek contingents, detailing exactly when 
and where each group arrives (1.2.1-3, 9, 4.3). (See Table 2.1.) Xenophon 
repeatedly indicates that Cyrus’ recruitment of Greeks was done in secret, 
implying that these Greeks will act as a special, covert weapon against his 
brother’s army.” 

By contrast, in Book 1 of the Anabasis Xenophon offers few details about 
the military roles played by the non-Greek officers in the army of Cyrus: 
Ariaeus commands the left wing at Cunaxa (1.8.5), Tamos the Egyptian is 
the admiral of his fleet (1.2.21, 4.2), Pigres serves as his Greek interpreter 
(1.2.17, 8.12), Orontas was briefly appointed to lead a cavalry contingent 
before his conviction for treason (1.6), and Artapates, Pategyas, and Glus 
serve Cyrus closely but in unidentified roles (1.4.16, 5.7, 6.11, 8.1, 8.28). 
The preparation and collection of non-Greek troops, simply called bar- 
baroi, is limited to two terse statements. First, “he also made sure that his 
own barbaroi were ready for war and were well-disposed toward him” 
(1.1.5)."° Second, “when it seemed to him time to march inland, he made 
the pretense that he wished to drive the Pisidians from his territory 


? In addition to notes at 1.1.9 and 1.1.10, at 1.1.6 he writes that Cyrus “mustered his Greek force, being 
as secretive as he was able, so that he might catch the King as unprepared as possible” (rjv 8€ 
‘EAAnvixny Suvauiv fj9poi£ev as ucAloTa €SUvaATO ETIKEPUTITOHEVOS, STIWS STI ATIAPAOKEVOTATOV 
Ac&Bo1 BaciAéa). 

xai Tv Trap’ faut SE BapBópov &meueAetro cos TroAEueiv Te ikavol einoav Kal evvoiKdds ExoIEV 
auTa. 
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completely, and he gathered together both his barbarian and Greek forces 
against them" (1.2.1)."" 

We are not told whether Cyrus brought non-Greek bodyguards with 
him to his father’s deathbed, although as a royal prince it is unthinkable 
that he would not." We are also not informed about the relative secrecy 
with which he gathered his barbaroi, who are depicted as an indeterminate 
mass lacking specific commanders, origins, and specializations. In fact, 
Xenophon withholds their number until just before the Battle of Cunaxa 
(1.7.10), despite giving detailed counts of the number of heavy-infantry 
hoplites and light-infantry peltasts when each Greek commander joined 
Cyrus and a full summary at Celaenae (1.2.9), one of the first stops on his 
march east. The importance of these barbaroi is thus minimized, even as 
Xenophon later claims that they made up a force ten times larger than the 
Greeks (1.7.10). 

Xenophon complements his use of focalization with another literary 
device: the attribution of speeches and thoughts to other individuals. For 
example, the detailed description of several Greek contingents arriving at 
Sardis is immediately followed with this notice: 


These [Greek] forces came to Cyrus at Sardis. Tissaphernes, having 
observed these affairs, believed the preparation to be excessive for going 
against the Pisidians. Taking around 500 horsemen, he marched to the King 
as quickly as possible, and the King, when he heard from Tissaphernes of 
Cyrus’ army, prepared himself in turn. (1.2.4-5)” 


Although it is difficult to see how anyone in the camp of Cyrus would or 
could have known the mindsets and conversations of Tissaphernes and the 
King, the conventions of writing narrative history in antiquity allow 
Xenophon to embellish his story with invented descriptions of their mental 
states and verbal communications. The reality of this report is less impor- 
tant than its verisimilitude. So long as he avoids obvious implausibility, as 
narrator he is able to choose when to insert and how to characterize the 


"Enel © £8ókei Sn mropeUso8o1 aT avo, hv uv Tedgaow ¿moito ds TMhoiSas BouAÓusvos 
éxBoAgiv TravTatraow èk Tis Xopas: koi GBpoile: ws Emi ToUTOUS TO Te BapBapiKoV koi TO 
“EAAnvikov. 

Indeed, Xenophon does acknowledge that Tissaphernes accompanied him, if only to note that he 
betrayed Cyrus (1.1.2-3). 
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Persian response to Cyrus’ muster in a way that emphasizes the military 
threat that the Greeks pose. 

Xenophon was not the first writer to make use of this particular techni- 

TP i E » I4 

que, and this is not the only time he employed it in Anabasis."* For 
instance, rather than relate the strategic or tactical contents of the discus- 
sion when Cyrus meets with the Greeks to discuss his battle plans (1.7.2—7), 
Xenophon records his admission of Greek superiority: 


Greek men, I seek you as allies, not because I am lacking in barbaroi, but for 
this reason also: because I know that you are better and stronger than many 
barbarians . . . I am ashamed that you will come to know the sort of men we 
really are in my country.” 


The speech concludes with Cyrus promising the Greeks great rewards in 
the event of their victory, which he later reinforces by promising them 
preferential treatment. All of his friends will be given provinces, he claims, 
but the Greeks will each receive a golden wreath in addition. 

Xenophon uses the words of Persians themselves to put forward his 
thesis because it seems more impressive and convincing when foreign 
characters acknowledge Greek superiority than when the Greek narrator 
does himself.'^ Of course, Xenophon was in a better position to report the 
words of Cyrus than the reactions of Tissaphernes and the King, but the 
fact remains that he composed the Anabasis long after the events depicted 
and would not have had a transcription at hand. The content and structure 
of the speech are his own, and even an accurate recollection of Cyrus’ 
words would be proof of nothing more than the prince’s ability to flatter 
subordinates.” 


^ On the reliability of information reported in speeches recorded by ancient historians, see Woodman 
1988: 11-15; Wiseman 1993: 132-141; Marincola 2007. On Xenophon’s deft manipulation and 
placement of speeches in the Anabasis, see Rood 20042. 

TQ &vBpes “EAAnves, oùk avOpatrav ómopóv PapRapav ouuuáyous Up&s Gyo, GAAK voulicov 
&petvovas xai Kpeittous TOAASY BapBdpwv Op&s civar, S1&% ToUTO TPOGEAGBov ... Ta AAA Kai 
aioxuverbal Yor 5okó olous fjuiv yumoeoGe Tous &v TH KHPA óvras avOpatrous. 

As Grethlein 2012: 33 puts it, these “apologetic speeches transfer the evaluation from the extra- 
diegetic to the intra-diegetic level and attribute it to the character himself.” See Briant 2002: 786 for 
a brief overview of the use of this literary technique in Greek historiography specifically concerning 
Greeks and Persians. 

Starr 1975: 49 makes a similar point. See also Whitby 2007: 60—64 on the benefits and challenges of 
depending on battle descriptions written by author-participants. Notably, Cyrus does not make 
these comments in the presence of the full army, much like an earlier warning to the Greeks alone of 
their importance to his own safety (1.5.16). It should also be noted that Xenophon later (1.8.11) 
describes the royal army advancing in an orderly and quiet fashion, directly contradicting Cyrus’ 
statement to the contrary at 1.7.4. This may be taken as a subtle hint from Xenophon that Cyrus is 
a poor or inexperienced general, but Cyrus' overall claims regarding Greek superiority are confirmed 
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Although reported thoughts and declarations cannot themselves serve as 
evidence, alongside focalization they play a critical role in conjunction with 
the third narrative device used by Xenophon: the insertion of suggestive 
but ultimately meaningless anecdotes. Examples of this include the attack 
on the undefended countryside of Lycaonia, which Cyrus “turned over to 
the Greeks to plunder” (1.2.19);"* the escort of the Cilician queen Epyaxa by 
Menon and his troops (1.2.20); the looting of Tarsus by these same troops 
(1.2.25-26); and the near-mutiny of the Greeks at Tarsus once they began 
to suspect the true purpose of the expedition was against the King, a threat 
resolved entirely by the Greek general Clearchus (1.3.1—21). Conversely, the 
only anecdote specifically about Cyrus’ non-Greek soldiers is a description 
of their lethargy in dislodging wagons stuck in mud (1.5.7—8).? 

The fact that Xenophon never comments on the reaction of the rest of 
Cyrus’ army to the Greek refusal to depart from Tarsus for twenty days is 
especially notable (1.3.1-21). Were they, too, opposed to marching against 
the King? Were there other reasons behind the delay? John Lee has 
plausibly suggested that Cyrus spent this time negotiating for the loyalty 
or at least neutrality of Abrocomas, who commanded a royal army nearby 
in the Levant.*° Yet it is impossible to know for sure because Xenophon 
keeps us in the dark about the larger political situation within and outside 
Cyrus’ army, and in doing so denies us the opportunity to truly judge the 
importance of the Greeks themselves. We are left only with the impression 
that they were able to put a halt to the entire rebellion should they so desire. 
The narrative suggests that the entire army is free to move once the Greeks 
are placated, and Xenophon gives no indication of how the rest of the 
soldiers reacted to the Greek refusal to move on. 

Xenophon’s relative silence on the activities of the barbaroi implies that 
his Greeks alone undertook these actions. Placed alongside Cyrus’ own 
statements, this implicitly encourages the reader to conclude that the 
barbaroi are feeble in comparison with their Greek counterparts. 
The effectiveness of these three narrative devices when combined is best 
illustrated in Cyrus’ troop review at Tyriaeum, which takes place upon the 
arrival in his camp of Epyaxa, the queen of Cilicia. 


(according to Xenophon’s narrative, at least) when these Persians immediately flee without a fight at 

the start of the battle (1.8.19). 

étrétpewe Siaptrdoat rois “EAAnow. 

° The anecdote concludes with Cyrus’ Persian nobles willingly soiling their own expensive robes in an 
effort to help the soldiers, perhaps a hint that the enthusiasm toward Cyrus within his inner circle 
was not shared by the rank-and-file in his army. 

?? Lee 2016a: 114-116. 
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The review begins with Cyrus ordering his army into formation (1.2. 
14-16). Xenophon limits his description of the barbarians to a single terse 
statement: “first Cyrus reviewed the barbaroi: they drove by in formation 
according to their companies and squadrons."^ By contrast, he follows this 
with a detailed description of the Greek hoplites: we learn the depth of 
their line, the placement of individual commanders and contingents, and 
even the specifics of their armament: bronze helmets (kpd&vn yaAk&), red 
tunics (yiTévas poiwikots), greaves (kynyidas), and uncovered shields 
(aotriSas èkkekañuuuévas). Not only does the narrative focus on the 
Greeks, but the level of detail also encourages the reader to visualize 
them as an impressive force. 

After Cyrus has inspected both armies, Xenophon inserts the following 
anecdote: 


Cyrus, sending his interpreter Pigres to the Greek generals, ordered the 
entire phalanx to present their arms and move forward. The generals passed 
these orders to the soldiers, and when the trumpet sounded, they took up 
their weapons and advanced. Then, marching more swiftly, with a shout the 
soldiers spontaneously began to race toward the camp. The barbaroi were 
very afraid: the Cilician queen fled in her carriage and those in the market, 
abandoning their goods, also took flight. The Greeks with laughter arrived 
at the camp. (1.2.17-18)** 


In the aftermath, Xenophon reports that the Cilician queen was amazed 
(2@aupaoe) at the splendor (Aautpdtynta) and the order (té€iv) of the 
Greek phalanx, and Cyrus himself delighted (fo@n) in the terror (póßov) 
they had put into the barbaroi (1.2.18). 

Xenophon’s description of this scene is so memorable that Victor Davis 
Hanson quoted the above passage on the first page of the first chapter of his 
2002 New York Times bestseller, Carnage and Culture: Landmark Battles in 
the Rise of Western Power. Hanson points to the Greek display at Tyriaeum 
as an example of the superior discipline, order, armaments, and heavy 
infantry shock tactics peculiar to the armies of the West. It is, in effect, his 
first citation for the argument that western military dominance in the 
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present day can be traced to specific methods of warfare developed in 
antiquity by the Greeks and Romans. 

But what does the episode actually prove? The Greeks, formed in 
a phalanx, charge “toward the camp,” causing only the queen in her chariot 
and “those in the market” to flee. The implication may be that Cyrus’ non- 
Greek troops are among those frightened, but Xenophon never specifically 
identifies the affected barbaroi beyond the queen and the market-goers. 
This interpretation makes little sense: his soldiers had just paraded past 
Cyrus, and are unlikely to have been among those in the market before the 
completion of the review. 

Similarly misleading is Xenophon’s description of the mental states of 
Cyrus and Epyaxa. His account gives no indication that it is based on any 
public statement or conversation with Xenophon himself or other Greek 
commanders. At best, the claim that they were both impressed is an 
educated albeit self-serving guess. Its inclusion allows him to impose 
a more grandiose interpretation on a mundane event: the flight of mer- 
chant noncombatants, terrorized by the unexpected charge of a mass of 
heavily equipped Greeks, is thus transformed into an enduring display of 
Greek military prowess. 

In reality, none of the incidents prior to the actual fighting at Cunaxa 
reveals anything significant about the respective military capabilities of 
either Greeks or barbaroi. It takes no elite soldierly skill to pillage, loot, 
escort, threaten mutiny, or frighten unarmed salespeople while facing no 
armed resistance. Similarly, Xenophon’s decision to include a vignette of 
Persian soldiers struggling to free wagons stuck in mud could be read to 
signal their incompetence, but offers no useful information regarding their 
actual strengths and weaknesses on the field of battle. Yet by including 
these anecdotes, attributing speeches and thoughts to the characters in his 
story, and relentlessly focalizing his narrative on the Ten Thousand, 
Xenophon has prepared readers of the Anabasis to anticipate Greek dom- 
inance at Cunaxa.” 


3 After Xenophon, Diodorus provides by far the most detailed narrative of Cyrus the Younger's 
campaign. His account also emphasizes the important role of the Greeks while largely ignoring 
Cyrus’ barbaroi. According to Diodorus, Cyrus’ preparations were largely concerned with collecting 
a sufficient body of Greeks, both mercenaries and allied Spartans (14.19.2-5). His description of 
Cyrus’ army includes more detail on the Greek side, with individual commanders identified by 
name and place of origin (14.19.7—9), while the Persians are left anonymous. Diodorus’ summary of 
Cyrus’ march inland includes, in briefer form, several anecdotes from Xenophon’s larger narrative, 
namely the near-mutiny of the Greek soldiers (14.20.4—5) and Cyrus’ promises of lavish rewards to 
the Greeks not long before the battle (14.21.6). In each of these anecdotes, it should be noted that 
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Unlike the narrative of events discussed in the previous section, 
Xenophon’s account of Cunaxa offers useful evidence against which we 
are able to test his thesis that (1) the Greeks were superior soldiers to their 
Near Eastern counterparts and (2) Cyrus, recognizing this fact, plotted his 
rebellion and developed his battle plan in order to exploit this advantage. 
At first glance, it would appear that the Battle of Cunaxa provides con- 
firmation: Xenophon reports that the Greeks, after successfully avoiding 
the charge of Artaxerxes’ scythed chariots, decisively drove the division 
opposite them from the field of battle while suffering only a single minor 
casualty. The reason for their ultimate defeat is the untimely and tragically 
ironic death of Cyrus himself, killed, as one writer put it, “while his 
irresistible phalanx was sweeping all before it, a blind agent of destruction 
whose guiding purpose had ceased to live.”** 

In the Azabasis, Xenophon implies that the death of Cyrus was in 
large part the fault of the Greek general Clearchus, whom he suggests 
ignored the rebel leader’s order to attack the King’s position in the 
center of the enemy line. Instead, Clearchus chose to remain along the 
Euphrates on the right wing because he did not want to expose his own 
flank (1.8.12—13). As a result, the Greeks were victorious but in the wrong 
place. Cyrus was left to attack the royal center with only 600 cavalry. He 
was overwhelmed by the far more numerous forces protecting the 
King’s position and slain (1.8.24—-29). While other ancient authors 
attributed Cyrus' death to his own careless overconfidence, Xenophon 
absolves him as a sort of Tragic Advisor, narrating a heroic scene in 
which he nearly kills his brother before being overwhelmed by the 
King's more numerous retainers.” 


Diodorus does not explicitly identify the soldiers as Greeks; within the context of the narrative, 
however, it is plain that Diodorus means the Greeks and not Cyrus' entire army. 

*4 Calhoun 1921: 142. See similar, more recent comments by Tourraix 1999: 202, 207-208. 

^ Ctesias (F16.64), Diodorus (15.23.7), and Isocrates (Philip 90-92) fault Cyrus. Binder 2008: 180—182. 
surveys ancient sources on this topic, noting that Plutarch observes that it was a mistake for Cyrus to 
charge at the King alone, but declares that ultimately the greatest share of the blame should go to 
Clearchus for abandoning his order, since the rebels would have won had the Greeks attacked the 
King's position (Artaxerxes 8.3—7). Xenophon also presents the Greek soldiers themselves as Tragic 
Advisors (for further discussion of this trope, see Chapter 1), noting at 1.7.9 that they urged Cyrus to 
remain in the rear rather than to fight himself. While this is clearly intended as a criticism of Cyrus, it 
is moderated in Xenophon's account, as Bassett 1999: 476 notes that Xenophon has revised several 
details regarding the immediate circumstances of Cyrus’ death, such as the exact location of the 
killing blow, from the earlier tradition of Deinon and Ctesias (both preserved by Plutarch), "in order 
to defend Cyrus against the charge of behaving recklessly.” Roisman 1985a argues persuasively that 
Xenophon mischaracterized the abilities of Clearchus as a general in the Anabasis. 
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Artaxerxes 


Figures according to Xenophon: 
Artaxerxes: 900,000 


Cyrus: 100,000 barbaroi 
12,900 Greeks (hoplites + peltasts) 
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Figure 2.1 The Battle of Cunaxa according to Xenophon’s figures. 


Mirroring the disagreements of ancient authors, modern scholars are 
divided on the question of responsibility for the rebel defeat at Cunaxa. 
In particular, most of the controversy has centered on the wisdom of 
Cyrus’ command to Clearchus to attack the King’s center. As Figure 2.1 
shows, an oblique advance of this sort would obviously be impractical 
based on the army sizes and tactical arrangements provided by Xenophon 
(with lines of equal depth). 

Over the years, various attempts have been made to reconcile 
Xenophon’s contradictions. One proposal is that Cyrus’ march from 
Sardis had been too slow and, having misjudged the degree to which 
the King's army would outnumber his own as a result, his tactical plan no 
longer made sense.*° A second, noting that Cyrus had come to believe the 
King would not confront him in the open (1.7.19), suggests that his army 
was taken by surprise at the King’s approach. The Greeks formed 
together on the right wing in the ensuing panic, and Cyrus’ order to 
advance left was a last-minute, desperate response to this unexpected turn 


?^* Hewitt 1919; Rahe 1980: 94-95. Lendle 1966: 431-432 and 1995: 68-69; Gugel 1971: 241 make 
a similar suggestion, arguing that Cyrus’ plan was designed to fight at the defensive trench dug by 
the King a few days’ march from Cunaxa (Anabasis 1.7.14-17) and no longer made sense after his 
army had passed through it. See further discussion in n. 52 below. 
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of events." A third holds that Cyrus’ command to Clearchus did not 
refer to an oblique advance, and instead the Greeks should have pivoted 
to the center after defeating the division in front of them; in this view, 
Clearchus' failure to turn left was the result of a feigned retreat that lured 
the Greeks into giving chase. ^^ Finally, a few scholars have argued that 
Cyrus’ order only seems poorly conceived thanks to the exaggerated 
figure Xenophon gives for the size of Artaxerxes’ army, arguing instead 
that the two forces were roughly equal in number.” 

Each of these reconstructions offers valuable insight into the proble- 
matic nature of Xenophon's account. Their lack of consensus, however, 
reflects the failure of each individual reconstruction to address comprehen- 
sively the agenda and literary techniques underlying Xenophon’s narrative. 
Nearly all scholars follow Xenophon and simply assume two features of the 
account are true: first, that the Greeks were the best soldiers on the 
battlefield; second, that Cyrus ordered his Greek phalanx to advance 
against the King's position in the center because of this fact.*° Yet these 
assumptions are the product not of actual Greek hoplite superiority, but of 
Xenophon's successful application of the devices discussed in the previous 
section: focalization (especially on the Greeks, who are portrayed as 
Dynamic Subordinates in the battle itself), thought/speech attribution 
(to depict Cyrus as a Tragic Advisor figure, as we have seen), and the 
insertion of misleading anecdotes. 


7 Prevas 2002: 91-93, who also speculates that Cyrus’ original plan was to split the Greeks, putting half 


on his right wing and half on his left. This may be based on Xenophon’s description of the army at 
1.7.1, which states that Cyrus would command his barbaroi, Clearchus the right wing, and Menon 
the left. However, it is more likely that, as Roisman 1985a: 33-41 argues, Xenophon's description 
here is intended to reflect the promotion of Clearchus to command over the Greek right wing and 
therefore effectively of the entire Greek army, and the demotion of Menon from that position 
(which he had held earlier at the troop review at Tyriaeum) to merely the command of the Greek left 
wing (rather than the left wing of the entire Cyrean army). See also Lendle 1966: 431. 

Wylie 1992: 129-130. My own interpretation (provided below) adopts the idea of the feigned retreat. 
See also Waterfield 2006: 17-18. Briant 2002: 629 agrees that the Greeks “too confidently” pursued 
the division opposite them, but does not view the Persian retreat as an intentional feint. 

Bigwood 1983: 342; Whitby 2004: 227-228; Cawkwell 2005: 248. Most, including myself for reasons 
explained in the following section, nonetheless believe that the royal army was significantly larger 
than the rebel force. See, for example, Waterfield 2006: 15; Briant 2002: 629; Prevas 2002: 88-90. 

Briant 2002: 633 doubts Xenophon’s portrayal, but fails to follow up on his comment that “as in the 
battles in Greece and Asia Minor in 490 and 480—479, the Greek foot soldiers seemed to exhibit clear 
superiority over the infantrymen they faced. This observation, however, needs to be tempered: for 
one thing, let us recall that Plutarch (Artaxerxes 7.5) and Xenophon (1.8.14) stress the maneuver- 
ability of the royal army.” Similarly, Whitby 2004: 228 acknowledges that “it would be unsurprising 
if Greek writers had not exaggerated the Greek achievements at Cunaxa,” but he qualifies this by 
noting that the confidence of the Greeks after the battle “suggests that their performance had given 
them reason to trust their own abilities.” 
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Unsurprisingly, Xenophon's narrative of the engagement concentrates 
on the Greek actions and mostly omits the contributions of their allied 
barbaroi. In the discussion of Cyrus' battle line, he describes the Greek 
formation in more detail than any other contingent: Clearchus is on the 
right wing, Proxenus in the center, and Menon on the left, with 
Paphlagonian horsemen and Greek peltasts to the right of Clearchus (1.8. 
4-5). By contrast, the majority of the army receives the following short 
sentence: “Ariaeus, Cyrus’ Ayparch, was on the left with the rest of the 
barbaroi" (1.8.5) 

Xenophon gives the royal division opposite the Greeks the same treat- 
ment he gave the Greeks themselves during the troop review at Tyriaeum. 
He vividly describes the white cuirasses (Aeuko8epaxes) of the horsemen, 
the infantry's wicker (yeppopdpo1) and wooden shields that reached to 
their feet (1r081]pgo1 EvAivans &o1riow), the various ethnic divisions march- 
ing in square formations," the scythed chariots (Gouata 8perravngópo) in 
the front of the battle line, armed with sharp blades on their axles and 
under their carriages, and the silent, steady manner in which they all 
marched (1.8.8—11). From a narrative perspective, this has the effect of 
making the Greeks’ direct opponents seem more impressive, increasing 
the dramatic tension prior to the battle and enhancing their subsequent 
victory, since the Greeks are the ones who will defeat these well-armed and 
disciplined troops. The King's right wing arrayed against Ariaeus and his 
barbaroi, meanwhile, are not mentioned at all, and Xenophon misleadingly 
implies that Artaxerxes arrayed his scythed chariots only against the Greeks 
rather than along his entire line.” 

Once the battle is joined, the troops under Ariaeus are mentioned twice. 
First, they are the passive objects of a flanking maneuver by the King 
(1.8.23). Second, they retreat to the previous day’s camp once Cyrus is 
killed (1.9.31—10.1). It must be emphasized again that this narrative exclu- 
sion is a conscious authorial decision by Xenophon. While he cannot be 
expected to know in intimate detail the movements on the opposite side of 
the battlefield, it is still Xenophon’s choice to treat these barbaroi as 
a single, undifferentiated mass even after spending months on the road 
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? The reported alignment refers only to those scythed chariots positioned opposite the Greeks, rather 
than to the entire chariot corps in Artaxerxes’ army. Diodorus 14.22.7 reports that “Artaxerxes placed 
no small number of scythed chariots in front of his entire formation" (Aptogép§ns 8 pd uv THs 
pddrayyos TaONS EoTHOEV &puora SpeTravnpdpa Tov ópi&póv oUK òAiya), and Plutarch implies the 
same (Artaxerxes 7.4). See Rop 2013: 172. 
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with them, and to leave out what knowledge he had about their role in 
Cyrus' tactical plan. Xenophon is willing to supply a plausible and self- 
serving account of other conversations and events — such as the final 
moments of Cyrus' life — at which he himself was not present. It is not 
possible to view his relative silence as anything other than an implicit 
argument that Ariaeus, his soldiers, and the King's right wing made no 
significant contributions during the engagement. 

By contrast, the Greek attack is described in detail, as Xenophon's use of 
focalization transforms the hoplites into Dynamic Subordinates.** 
The hoplites strike up their battle chant, their march turns quickly into 
a run, the phalanx swells out, they frighten the enemy horses by banging 
their spears against their shields, pursue the enemy line after it breaks 
suddenly and immediately, and do not suffer any casualties at all, except for 
one man who was struck by an arrow (1.8.18—20). Following the description 
of Cyrus’ death and eulogy of his life (1.8.24—9.31), the Greeks continue to 
be the object of Xenophon’s attention: they turn around and charge the 
King’s army, once again driving their enemies away and spending time in 
pursuit (1.10.4—15). At last, with no one left to oppose them, they march 
back to their camp (1.10.16—19). 

Throughout the battle narrative, Xenophon also scatters anecdotes 
meant to demonstrate the superiority of the Greeks. In one, the hoplites 
avoid Artaxerxes' scythed chariots by opening gaps in their lines, showing 
their tactical discipline, as does their ability to remain in formation while 
running in pursuit of their fleeing foes (1.8.19—20), foreshadowed during 
the earlier troop review at Tyriaeum. The Greek light-infantry peltasts 
similarly open up their ranks on the right wing, allowing the charge of 
Tissaphernes to pass through without damage to themselves but inflicting 
such that “Tissaphernes, not having the better of it, wished to get away,”” 
and so continued on to the Greek camp rather than turning back to 
continue the fight (1.10.6—8). Finally, when Artaxerxes’ army breaks into 
their baggage train, the Greek guards manage to form up and defend 
themselves, killing a number of plunderers while defending the persons 
and property under their care (1.10.3). 

A closer, critical reading of these episodes reveals that they are, at best, 
meaningless additions to the account. The glowing report that a small 
number of Greeks were able to protect the baggage train, for instance, is 
not only inconsequential to the battle but also belied by the later admission 


34 For more on this literary trope, see Chapter 1. 
35 6 8 oov Tiooagépyns ós peřov Zxcov dme. 
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that the Greek camp and supplies had been plundered, leaving the Greeks 
to go without dinner upon their return at the end of the day (1.10.18—19). 
Likewise, the Persian decision to avoid the second Greek charge late in 
the day is easily explained by Cyrus’ death rather than any fear of the 
hoplites. The war was over, and the King’s strategy was to usher the Greeks 
out of Mesopotamia without a pointless confrontation. 

In spite of this, nearly every scholar reconstructing the battle has taken at 
face value the timing and contents of Xenophon's report that Cyrus 
ordered Clearchus to advance left (1.8.12—13) 77 


And now Cyrus himself, riding by with Pigres his interpreter and three or 
four others, called to Clearchus to lead the army against the center of the 
enemy, since the King would be there. “And if,” he said, “we prevail there, 
we do so everywhere." But Clearchus, seeing the tight formation at the 
center and hearing from Cyrus that the King was outside the Greek left wing 
(for the King had such superior numbers that his own center was beyond 
even the left wing of Cyrus), did not wish to draw his right wing from the 
river, fearing lest he be flanked on both sides. He responded to Cyrus that he 
would take care in such a way that it went well. (1.8.12—13)* 


It is difficult to overstate how critical this passage is to the battle narrative. 
Inserted just prior to the confrontation, it provides the lens through which 
Xenophon intends his audience to interpret the entire engagement. When 
Clearchus chooses not to attack the King's position, and when Cyrus is 
subsequently killed by his more numerous foes there, the implication is 
that the latter is the consequence of the former.?? 


36 Briant 2002: 631-634. The importance of the charge of Tissaphernes against the peltasts is addressed 


later in the chapter. 
Most skeptical — but ultimately neutral — is Whitby 2004: 227—228: "Diodorus' version makes more 
sense than Xenophon's, although this does not guarantee that it is more accurate." As the discussion 
above shows, every other reconstruction attempts to account for Cyrus’ command and Clearchus’ 
decision to ignore it, since the wisdom of the command is the critical factor in determining which 
figure is to blame for the Cyrean defeat. Even the historian most critical of the Greek effort, Wylie 
1992: 131, ultimately concludes that the Greeks were “the one wild card which might have gained 
[Cyrus] victory." 
kai èv ToUT@ Küpos rrapeAaUvov aùTòs ov TIiypnti TG épunvei kai &XAois Tpiciv 7) TETTAPOI TH 
KAe&py o éBda &yeiv TO orpéreupa KATE uécov TO TAv TOepiwv, ST1 Exel BaciAeUs Ein: Kav TOUT’, 
pn, vikdpev, Wave’ uïv TreTrointal. ópóv S ó KAgapxos TÒ uécov oTigos Kal àkoúvwv Kúpou oo 
dvta ToU 'EAAqvikoÜ eücvüpou BaciMa (tooottov yàp ANGE mepiñv BacoiAeUs ote uécov TAY 
éxutot Éxcov ToU Kúpou evavuipou ew tv) GAN’ Spas ó KAéapyos oùk HOedev &rroomrácod ard 
ToU TroTayot TO Se€1dv képas, qopouUpsvos uf] kukAo8stn &karrépooOev, TH SÈ KUPw &mrekplvarro 6T1 
AUTH p£Aei Strws KAAS Éxo1. 
?? Notably, neither Ctesias (F16.64) nor Diodorus (14.22-23), who both fault Cyrus (or at least do not 
blame Clearchus), mention the command. 
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While there is no reason to question whether a short conversation 
between Cyrus and Clearchus took place during Cyrus’ review of the 
Greek army, there are two reasons to doubt that Xenophon has relayed 
its contents and significance accurately. First, it is unlikely that Xenophon 
was present to witness the purported exchange, since he was stationed in 
the Greek center alongside the general who had recruited him, Proxenus, 
(3.1.4-11), rather than with Clearchus on the Greek right. Indeed, 
Xenophon does ride out to meet Cyrus, but this happens after the exchange 
with Clearchus (1.8.14—16).^? 

Second, the timing of the command makes sense from a narrative 
perspective, but not from a military perspective. It is unlikely that 
Clearchus learned of Cyrus' battle plans only at the very moment of battle, 
since even Xenophon notes that there was an earlier meeting between 
Cyrus and his Greek officers to discuss battle tactics (1.7.2). Importantly, 
Xenophon does not reveal any details of the actual battle plan in that earlier 
tactical meeting. This gives the false impression that Cyrus' idea to direct 
the Greeks against the King's center was not decided until the last minute, 
and then only disclosed to Clearchus himself. 

As we have seen, Xenophon - like nearly every other ancient historian — is 
willing to take liberties with the thoughts and words of others for thematic 
and dramatic purposes. In this case, the conversation acts as an apology for 
Cyrus, who becomes a Tragic Advisor when his order is ignored to the 
army s detriment. It also absolves the rest of the Greeks, and thus Xenophon 
himself, except for Clearchus. Since none of them is ever told of Cyrus' order 
in the narrative, Clearchus alone becomes responsible for the refusal to 
follow it.” Additionally, it elevates the importance of the Greek hoplites, 
implying that their presence at the decisive time and place in the battle was 
the key to victory. Finally, the speech foreshadows and adds dramatic tension 
to the narrative of Cyrus’ tragic death, as he charges the King's center 
expecting to be joined by reinforcements with Clearchus, whom the reader 
knows will never arrive. 


The Rebel Plan at Cunaxa 


The events at Cunaxa make more sense when Xenophon 's literary embel- 
lishments are not mistaken for evidence. Focusing instead on his descrip- 
tions of the march to the battlefield, its terrain and location, and the 


4° For Xenophon's position away from Clearchus, see Lendle 1966: 434—435. 
* A point perhaps reinforced by later references to Clearchus’ history of insubordination (2.6.3—4, 15). 
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tactical arrangements and movements of both armies, it becomes clear that 
Cyrus had largely lost the battle before it even began. His march inland 
from Sardis was too slow and his army was unsuited for fighting on the 
relatively flat, open plains of Mesopotamia. Making matters worse, his 
approach to the battlefield itself was careless. As a result, he was easily 
outmaneuvered by his brother, whose battle plan exploited the small size of 
Cyrus’ army as well as the lack of mobility and discipline of his Greek 
hoplites. 

Despite elsewhere emphasizing the secrecy of Cyrus’ preparations 
(1.1.6), Xenophon notes that the King was warned well enough in advance 
to prepare and organize his defenses. The slow pace of the rebel march from 
Sardis exacerbated this problem. Among other, shorter stops, he delayed at 
Celaenae for thirty days (1.2.9), at Tarsus for twenty days (1.3.1), at 
Myriandrus for seven days (1.4.6), and for five days each at Caystru- 
pedion (1.2.11-12) and Thapsacus (1.4.11-13).** Despite the (perhaps inten- 
tional) failure of Abrocomas to join the King’s army at Cunaxa, Cyrus’ 
unhurried advance gave Artaxerxes II time to muster an army that was 
likely significantly larger than Cyrus’ own.” 

Although both Xenophon and Diodorus emphasize the size disparity 
between the two forces, neither offers a believable figure for the royal army 
or for Cyrus’ own non-Greek soldiers.** Still, it is reasonable to think that 
the King mustered a larger force in the center of his own Empire than did 
the rebel satrap of a single province on its periphery. Two observations 
offered by Xenophon support this claim. The first is Xenophon’s statement 
that the King’s center was beyond Cyrus’ left wing when the armies arrayed 
themselves across from one another (1.8.12—13). Since it is not clear that 
Xenophon personally witnessed this disparity from his own position on the 
right wing of Cyrus’ army, however, we cannot rule out the possibility that 
this statement itself was an exaggeration. 

The second and stronger piece of evidence is that the King declined to 
confront Cyrus at the trench he had dug in Babylonia near the Euphrates, 
which left a passage of only twenty feet in width (1.7.14-17). Such an 
impediment would have been useful had the two armies been roughly 
the same size, and especially if the royal army had been outnumbered. 
It was probably excavated when the news of Cyrus’ revolt first reached the 


** Hewitt 1919: 245-247; Ruzicka 1985: 210-211; Wylie 1992: 131; Gabrielli 1995: 109—111; Briant 2002: 
628; Waterfield 2006: 102—111. 

* Lee 2016a: 112-116 offers a recent discussion of Abrocomas’ loyalties. See also further treatment in 
Chapter 3. 

44 Wylie 1992: 123; Gabrielli 1995: 111-114; Shannahan 2014: 69. 
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imperial center, in fear that his army would arrive before the royal muster 
could be completed. The fact that the King declined to defend the trench 
means that by the time Cyrus arrived he was confident that his army was 
larger, and therefore that a more open battlefield environment would favor 
him.” 

According to Xenophon, Cyrus mistook the abandonment of the trench 
as a sign that the King would not fight him. Consequently, his army 
proceeded incautiously and was caught unprepared upon the sudden 
appearance of the King’s army several days later (1.7.19—8.6). Cyrus’ forces 
hastily rushed into formation, and it is far from implausible that Cyrus’ 
youth or inexperience could have led him to make a last-minute, impulsive 
decision regarding the battle array and tactics at this moment. Even so, the 
evidence is weighted against this scenario. Xenophon reports that Cyrus 
developed a plan with his officers shortly before the battle and a full 
military review (1.7.1-2), that they marched in battle formation on 
the day they approached and passed through the trench (1.7.14), and 
that, when surprised by the appearance of the King’s army two days 
later, he ordered his troops to take their places (1.8.3). Xenophon does 
not observe that this last-minute arrangement was any different from the 
previously planned and deployed formation, and the most straightforward 
interpretation of his report is that it was not. 

As I argued in the previous section, Xenophon’s inclusion of Cyrus’ 
order to Clearchus to attack the King’s position in the center just as they 
were marching into battle gives the false impression that the idea was a last- 
minute decision. Again, however, the prince had previously met with his 
Greek officers to discuss tactics. If Cyrus had indeed ordered his soldiers to 
rush into their predetermined places, it only makes sense that he intended 
for them to execute the plan they had agreed upon only four days earlier. 
Lacking any evidence to the contrary, we can be fairly confident that, like 
the battle formation, the opening maneuvers carried out by Cyrus’ army 
were conducted according to this predetermined plan. 

If Xenophon recorded it accurately (and there is no way to verify it either 
way), Cyrus’ last-minute exchange with Clearchus would be better inter- 
preted as a reminder rather than a new, previously undiscussed order. 
Setting aside concerns regarding its timing and significance, the reported 
conversation itself probably does reflect the reality that Cyrus needed to be 
victorious at the King’s position in the center of the royal army. The best 
way to overcome his enemy’s numerical superiority and to claim the throne 


4 Hewitt 1919: 245-246. 
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for himself was either to kill his brother Artaxerxes or at least force him to 
flee the field of battle. As Alexander’s victories at Issus and Gaugamela 
seventy years later showed, a Persian army was likely to lose cohesion and 
initiative at the first sign of the King’s death or flight.*° 

Moreover, it is likely that Cyrus did intend for the Greeks to move 
against the center of the royal army. To be clear, the notion that the Greeks 
were supposed to advance obliquely across the battlefield, exposing their 
right flank to attack and blocking any advance movement from Cyrus' 
cavalry in the center, is an impossible fantasy. The same cannot be said for 
the alternative interpretation that they were to pivot left after defeating 
forces directly opposite them. Indeed, several other Greek hoplite battles 
reveal this very pattern: after dispatching the soldiers arrayed against them 
in the initial action, the victorious phalanx would reform and turn to 
engage with any forces left standing from the rest of the enemy line.*” 

This maneuver would take a relatively long time, which is probably why 
the Greeks were the first to advance against the King's forces (1.8.17). 
Meanwhile, the King's own right wing swung around to attack the flank 
of the rebel left wing. As Xenophon acknowledges, this flanking movement 
was predictable given that the royal line extended beyond Cyrus' left wing 
(1.8.23). It would also take some time to execute, playing into the rebel plan 
to strike first with the Greeks." Xenophon never describes the plan for or 
activities of Cyrus’ left wing in the battle itself, but the most logical 
response to the King’s flanking movement would have been to extend as 
far out as possible while the leftmost end of the line pulled back at an angle 
to face the flanking force. This would allow the line to defend itself from 
royal forces to both its left and its front, and to decline action for as long as 
possible.” 

Xenophon does not explain one apparently obvious problem with 
Cyrus’ battle array: the placement of the Greek hoplites on his right 


4° For further discussion of these battles, see Chapter 8. 

47 See, for example, Krentz 2010: 157—158 on a version of this maneuver at Marathon in 490. Anderson 
1970: 142-153, and Hammond 1986: 457—458 outline similar movements at Nemea and Coronea 
in 394. 

Anderson 1970: 181—184 discusses the mechanics and vulnerabilities involved in extending a line in 
order to outflank an opponent. 

This is exactly the formation Xenophon describes Clearchus and the Greeks adopting when they 
come near the King's forces after the battle and worry that they will be outflanked (1.10.9). A later 
comment from Xenophon that Ariaeus was wounded while commanding this wing is the only 
evidence we have that the Cyrean left wing did in fact engage the King's army during the battle 
(1.10.1; 2.2.14). As Devine 1986a (among others) notes, Alexander employed the same tactic at 
Gaugamela in order to prevent his left wing from being outflanked by the larger army of Darius III. 
See discussion of this engagement in Chapter 8. 
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wing. In most ancient battles, light infantry and cavalry were placed on the 
wings of a formation, which allowed them to protect the vulnerable flanks 
of the heavy infantry in the center. If it was so critical that the Greek 
hoplites attack the center of the royal line, why did he depart from this 
standard arrangement in order to position them at the place on his line 
furthest from the King’s position?” One possibility is that both Cyrus and 
the Greeks allowed pride to get in the way of good sense: the former 
insisted on being in the center of his line because that was the traditional 
place for an Achaemenid king (1.8.21—22), and the latter on the right wing 
because that was the position of highest honor in the traditional hoplite 
phalanx.^ 

Another explanation — not mutually exclusive from the previous — is that 
the arrangement was part of an attempt to compensate for Cyrus’ numer- 
ical inferiority, particularly in terms of light infantry and cavalry. A more 
balanced arrangement with his heavy infantry in the center and his light 
infantry and cavalry split evenly on either wing had even worse drawbacks. 
Staying close to the Euphrates, such a formation would force the light 
infantry and cavalry on the right wing to fight in a confined space, negating 
their mobility. The same array positioned away from the Euphrates would 
allow these soldiers more open space for maneuvering, but would also 
expose the army to being flanked on both sides by the King's larger force. 

The arrangement that Cyrus did select had the drawback of putting his 
Greeks furthest away from the King, but it compensated for this with 
several important benefits. It allowed him to concentrate his light infantry 
and cavalry where they could use their mobility to resist the King's 
inevitable flanking maneuver. It also enabled him to use the Euphrates 
River to protect the right flank of his heavy infantry. This confined space 


%° Spence 1993: 153 observes, “whenever possible, and particularly when outnumbered in cavalry, Greek 
practice was to protect the flanks by means of natural or man-made obstacles. The latter included 
the placing of cavalry or (less effectively) light troops on the wings." See also Rahe 1980: 82-84; van 
Wees 2004: 196. Iapichino 1999: 92-97 notes the specific dependence of the hoplites of the Ten 
Thousand on light infantry and cavalry. 

Plutarch Artaxerxes 8.6 also observes that the Greeks were positioned in the place that was least 
threatening to the King. 

Pritchett 1974: 190-192, but see the recent and convincing skeptical treatment on this subject by 
Konijnendijk 2018: 116-126. Lendle 1966: 431-432 and Gugel 1971: 241 suggest that the Greeks were 
on the right wing because Cyrus anticipated the King would defend the defensive ditch, and Cyrus 
wanted them there so that they could attack the opening between the end of the trench and the 
Euphrates. The hoplites would probably have been best suited for this task given their proficiency in 
close quarters combat, but it remains unclear why Cyrus would have arrayed the rest of his army in 
a line if the trench permitted only the right wing to engage the enemy at all; in this scenario, 
moreover, his decision to retain the same battle array once the trench had been cleared and any battle 
would come in the open field would have been grossly incompetent, as Lendle observes. 
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lent itself well to the hoplites’ strength in hand-to-hand combat, which 
would be amplified if the King followed standard practice and filled out the 
left wing opposite them with cavalry, archers, and other light infantry. 

Generally speaking, the lack of maneuverability of Cyrus’ roughly ten 
thousand Greek hoplites posed a problem in the flat, open terrain of 
Mesopotamia. The armor and weapons carried by hoplites varied consid- 
erably in any given army, and typically tended to become increasingly light 
throughout the fifth and fourth centuries. Still, John Lee estimated that the 
hoplite gear worn by the Greeks at Cunaxa weighed about 16 kg on average, 
the heaviest piece being a shield that weighing 7 kg. By contrast, more 
lightly equipped archers, slingers, and javelin-throwing peltasts would have 
carried gear ranging from 4.5 to 5.5 kg.” As massacres such as Lechaeum 
and Carrhae would later demonstrate, heavy infantry were acutely vulner- 
able in open terrain when lacking sufficient and competent light infantry 
or cavalry of their own.^* 

The overall numerical inferiority of Cyrus’ army exacerbated this issue, 
as the King could potentially exploit the smaller size and slowness of Cyrus’ 
army by employing flanking and hit-and-run maneuvers. Nonetheless, the 
heavy armor and weaponry of the hoplites could also offer substantial 
advantages when circumstances allowed for close-quarters, hand-to-hand 
combat. At Cunaxa, Cyrus and his generals did their best to manufacture 
a confined space for the hoplites by placing them next to the Euphrates, 
protected on their outside flank by only 1,000 Paphlagonian cavalry and 
the 2,500 peltasts that had accompanied them (1.8.4—5). In the first phase of 
the battle, when the King's line halted to allow his right wing to perform its 
flanking maneuver, the Greek hoplites would rush his left wing. With their 
heavy equipment and the impetus of their charge, they could quickly 
overwhelm any light infantry opposite them.? 

In the second phase of the battle, the hoplite phalanx would reform, 
then pivot to the left and roll up the royal line. As they hacked their way 


Lee 2007: 111-117. See also Iapichino 1999: 98-104. On the conventional hoplite panoply and its 
transformation in the fourth century, Hanson 1989: 55-88; Garlan 1994: 680; Van Wees 2004: 
47-60; Hunt 2007: 1-117; Krentz 2010: 43-50 and 2013: 135-137; Schwartz 2013. Whitby 2004: 
218—222, 239—240 is correct to observe that hoplites could vary their equipment to adapt to battlefield 
conditions, but nonetheless affirms the general principle that they were less mobile and slower than 
light infantry. 

On the difficulty Spartan hoplites faced in trying to close with more lightly equipped troops at the 
Battle of Lechaeum, see Best 1969: 87-90; Garlan 1994: 681; Lendon 2005: 93-98; Konecny 2014; 
Bardunias and Ray 2016: 140-149. On the helplessness of the Roman legions at Carrhae once the 
cavalry protecting their flanks had been defeated, see Bivar 1983: 48-56. 

Muchas the Greek hoplites had done at Marathon nearly a century earlier. See Krentz 2010: 143-160. 
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toward the King's position in the center, Cyrus would charge to join them 
with his own 600 cavalry. Meanwhile, the Cyrean left wing would extend 
left and draw back, declining combat for as long as possible. Before it was 
overrun, if all went as planned, the King would be killed or forced to flee, 
his army would disintegrate, and the Persian nobility and their soldiers 
would flock to Cyrus' side, effectively ending the war. 

Cyrus’ plan was based on tactics that later ancient generals would 
employ with great success. At Gaugamela, for example, Alexander's charge 
at the Persian center forced Darius III to flee before his own left wing under 
Parmenio could be destroyed. At Ilipa in 206, Scipio reversed the standard 
arrangement of forces by placing his Roman heavy infantry on the wings 
and his less capable Iberians in the center; as his Roman legions closed on 
and destroyed the weaker infantry on the enemy wings, his own center held 
back, preventing the heavy infantry in the Carthaginian center from 
engaging them and from aiding their own weaker units on the wings. 
After destroying the forces opposite them, the Romans pivoted toward and 
annihilated the Carthaginian center.’ 

Critical to Scipio’s success (and Alexander’s as well, as we will see in 
Chapter 8) was foreknowledge of the enemy’s formation and tactics, which 
allowed him to execute a plan precisely designed to defeat it. For several 
days prior to the engagement, he had placed his Roman heavy infantry in 
the center of his formation, flanked by his less capable Iberian allies and 
light infantry and cavalry. Not only did he reverse this disposition on 
the day of the battle, but he also launched his attack at daybreak and used 
his skirmishing units to destroy the Carthaginian scouting outposts. This 
prevented the Carthaginian general Hasdrubal Gisco from altering his own 
array and plans to counter Scipio’s new formation. The unexpected timing 
of the attack also prevented the Carthaginian soldiers from having break- 
fast, which increased their fatigue over the course of the battle compared 
with the Romans, who had eaten before sunrise. 

At Cunaxa, it was Artaxerxes rather than Cyrus who knew the other’s 
planned tactical formation. The King’s forces had been observing and 
harassing his army since it crossed into northern Syria. Xenophon men- 
tions only one effort by Cyrus to counteract this: the proposal by Orontas 
to use rebel cavalry to attack the King’s scouts, which was in reality a ruse to 
betray Cyrus (1.6.2—4). When he marched into Babylonia, moreover, it is 


56 For a basic summary of Ilipa, see Gabriel 2005: 409—413. Although he initially arrayed his line in 
a concave rather than convex formation, at Cannae Hannibal similarly put his strongest heavy 
infantry on the wings in order to defeat the weaker Roman soldiers there; he then surrounded and 
destroyed the strongest legionaries in the front and center of the Roman line. Daly 2002: 35-45. 
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clear that Cyrus did not know the location of the King’s forces. He 
mustered his army into battle formation on the day that it approached 
and passed through the trench, anticipating an attack that never came. He 
then allowed his soldiers to advance carelessly, assuming there would be no 
fight, and was caught unprepared when the royal army did appear two days 
later (1.7.14-8.2). 

Even the one intelligence victory that Xenophon touts for Cyrus, the 
arrival of numerous defectors from the King’s ranks (1.7.2, 13, 9.29), is not 
so clear-cut a success as it initially appears. Without proper advance 
scouting to confirm their reports, he would have had difficulty discerning 
which defectors were reliable and which were operatives sent by the King. 
Like Ramesses II at Kadesh and Xerxes at Salamis, Cyrus’ overconfident 
and cavalier march into Babylonia may have been provoked by a successful 
disinformation campaign." 

Thanks to his commitment to scouting and Cyrus’ decision to march in 
battle formation as he approached the trench, the King almost certainly 
knew the size, composition, and disposition of the rebel army.’ Based on 
this, he and his generals could probably anticipate the tactics their enemy 
intended to employ. In addition to attacking Cyrus at a time and place of 
his own choosing, Artaxerxes was able to prepare a plan that exploited the 
small size of Cyrus’ army and the limited mobility of his Greek hoplites. 
Away from the Euphrates, as Xenophon reports, he extended his right wing 
and prepared to outflank the shorter rebel battle line. Closer to the river, he 
laid a trap for Cyrus and the Greeks by ordering most of his left wing to 
perform a feigned retreat. 


The Feigned Retreat and the Defeat of Cyrus 


The idea that most of the King’s left wing conducted an intentional 
withdrawal was first suggested in the early 1990s by Graham Wylie and 
Christopher Ehrhardt, who viewed it as a tactic designed to draw the most 
formidable part of the rebel army away from the battlefield.” In 2014, John 
Shannahan disputed their theory, arguing that it was unnecessarily risky 
and did not make tactical sense given the composition and arrangement of 


*” A similar point is made by Pancritius 1906: 28-29. Strauss 2004: 109-120 reviews the deception of 
Themistocles at Salamis. For the false reports about the location of the Hittites that fooled Ramesses 
II at Kadesh, see Spalinger 2005: 210-226. 

5 On the King’s awareness of Cyrus’ formation, see Shannahan 2014: 72—73. Lee 2016a: 108-117 
surveys the various defections of the nobility on both sides throughout the campaign. 

Wylie 1992: 1297130; Ehrhardt 1994: 1-2. Recently repeated by Waterfield 2006: 18. 
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the King’s line. Wylie and Ehrhardt did overstate when they suggested that 
the feigned retreat was a consequence of unqualified Greek superiority. 
Instead, it was a tactic designed to minimize the specific strengths of heavy 
infantry and exploit their slow pace. Still, their broader thesis is correct, 
and Shannahan’s rejection of it stems from what I believe is 
a miscalculation of the dangers involved in the tactic and an understand- 
able yet mistaken assumption regarding the King’s battle formation. 

Shannahan opens his argument by suggesting that a feigned retreat 
would have been “an enormous gamble on the part of the royal 
Persians.” Noting that “there was no guarantee that the Greeks would 
pursue their opponents,” he asks “what would have happened if the Greeks 
stayed on the field and simply attacked the center with no opposition?" 
But the very point of the feigned retreat is that it is planned and organized, 
allowing for the possibility of the formation to reverse course and engage.” 
By contrast, an army division that is decisively defeated and retreats 
spontaneously is much less likely to reform and counter-attack. 
The assertion that a feigned retreat is more dangerous than engaging in 
battle is not universally true, then, and at Cunaxa it was almost certainly 
the less risky option fora prepared, disciplined force with superior mobility 
when arrayed against Greek hoplites.‘ 

The disposition of his line also reveals that the King, like any sensible 
tactician planning such a maneuver, had considered how to respond in the 
event that the Greeks would not give chase. Xenophon describes it as 
follows: 


And there were cavalry in white armor on the left wing of the enemy, it was 

said that Tissaphernes was in charge of these. Then there were soldiers 

bearing wicker shields, and hoplites with wooden shields to their feet — these 
A š 63 

were said to be Egyptians” — and then were other cavalry and archers. All 


°° Shannahan 2014: 71. He also raises the possibility that “Tissaphernes enacted the plan without 
notifying the king,” which would indeed have been foolish, but is a point that does not undermine 
the conceptual logic of the tactic and hardly needs rebuttal. To my knowledge, this scenario has not 
been suggested by any modern scholar or even implied by Xenophon or any other ancient source. 
On a far more limited scale, this is exactly the tactic Herodotus describes the Spartans employing to 
great effect at Thermopylae (7.211). Devine 1988: 17—20 also notes that the feigned retreat was 
a favorite tactic of Alexander III of Macedon, and a similar maneuver was also famously deployed by 
Philip II to open a gap in the Greek lines at Chaeronea in 338. 

Despite Cyrus’ comments to the contrary (1.7.3-4), Xenophon observes that the King’s army 
marched in a calm, orderly manner upon their approach to the battlefield (1.8.9—11). Indeed, 
Shannahan 2014: 73 also suggests that the royal army may have attempted a feigned retreat to lure 
the Greeks into an ambush later as they returned to their camp after the battle (1.10.10—15). 

As Shannahan 2014: 62—68 points out, these were unlikely to be soldiers from Egypt, but rather were 
called “Egyptians” because they fought in a style and with equipment — specifically, tall wooden 
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these were marching in ethnic units, each people in a square formation. 

In front of them at long intervals from one another were the so-called 
i 6 

scythed chariots. (1.8.9—10)^* 


Based on the assumption that this description is restricted to the King's left 
wing rather than his entire army, Shannahan argues that the Egyptian 
heavy infantry were aligned directly opposite the hoplites. He therefore 
concludes that Artaxerxes planned to defeat Cyrus’ Greek heavy infantry 
with his own, questioning why the King would have intended his slowest 
troops to execute the feigned retreat. 

However, the argument that the placement of the Egyptians across 
from the Greeks would preclude a feigned retreat does not withstand 
closer scrutiny. As Shannahan notes, soldiers equipped with the sort of 
rectangular, long tower shields that Xenophon describes typically wore 
little to no body armor.^^ In a planned retreat, they could become light 
infantry simply by discarding their heavy wooden shields and retaining 
their spears. Tellingly, Xenophon's description of the battlefield as the 
Greeks search for kindling material the following day does not mention 
the presence of any spears among the debris. This omission is likely not 
inconsequential, since he details many other objects that could be used as 
firewood, including wicker and wooden shields (rois yéppois Kai roi 
&c rici tais EuAivais), other light shields (1réXrox), wagons (&pat&ox), and 
arrows (oiotois) (2.1.6). The retreating army kept their weapons, and 
later joined up with the King before a second near-confrontation with the 
Greeks (1.10.6). 

Circumstantial evidence and tactical logic also belie the assumption that 
Xenophon's description of the line was limited to the royal left wing alone. 
If it were, then the King's left wing was, from left to center: cavalry, light 
infantry, heavy infantry, cavalry and light infantry. He then adds that the 
King was stationed in his center with 6,000 cavalry shielding him, and after 
that comes the right wing (which is, in Shannahan's reconstruction, never 


shields — associated with Egypt in earlier centuries. Xenophon's description of them as “hoplites” is 
unsurprising; Bittner 1987: 36—37 observes that he often used Greek technical terminology to 
describe functionally equivalent Persian military equipment and soldiers. 

xai f|cav inteis uév Aeuko8coparkes &rrl TOU eücvüpou TOv TroAeuícv: Tiooapépvns £Aéyero ToUrov 
Gpyxeiv: &xÓpevoi SE yeppopopor, EXouevor SE STIATTAI oùv TrOSNpEC! EuAivais aotriow. AiyUTrTio1 8* 
oUTo1 £Myovro eivai: GAAo1 & trrmeis, GAA TOESTaL. Trávres © OUTOI KATE EBVN £v mAod0íco TANpEL 
&vOpcorroov EKAOTOV TO EOvos ETTOPEVETO. TIPS SE aU TOv Gpuata SiaAsitrovta cuxvóv at GAATACV 
Tà 81) Spetravnpdpa kañoúpeva. 

Shannahan 2014: 69 concludes his paraphrase of this passage with the note that, “there were more 
horsemen and bowmen between these forces and the center.” 

$6 Shannahan 2014: 65-68. 
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described or mentioned).°” This specific arrangement appears to offer no 
clear tactical benefits other than pitting the Egyptian heavy infantry against 
some of the Greek hoplites, and I am unaware of similar formations being 
deployed in other ancient battles. 

If we understand Xenophon's description to be of the King's entire line 
rather than a single wing, then his formation matches the standard array 
mentioned previously: heavy infantry in the center, flanked by light 
infantry and cavalry, screened at least partially by scythed chariots and 
additional cavalry.“ This would place the King among the Egyptian-style 
heavy infantry, the soldiers who best fit Xenophon's comments that the 
King was surrounded by a compact body of troops before and during the 
battle./? While this is admittedly not decisive evidence, it is at least 
evidence. Furthermore, it must be emphasized that Xenophon gives no 
indication whatsoever that the Greeks were opposite or ever came close to 
engaging the Egyptian heavy infantry.^ 

Xenophon's description of the royal line immediately follows his 
description of Cyrus' entire battle line, and my interpretation of it 
neatly aligns with the action of the battle itself. (See Figure 2.2.) 
The King's cavalry on the far left wing under Tissaphernes were oppo- 
site the Paphlagonian cavalry and the Greek peltasts, whom Xenophon 
states they attacked, on Cyrus’ extreme right. Next the King's light 
infantry with wicker shields backed by archers were opposite the Greek 
hoplites, one of whom on the left wing — where Shannahan would place 
the Egyptians — was injured by an arrow during the charge (1.8.20). 


57 Such an array would seem to indicate a substantial numerical superiority for the King, supporting 


Xenophon's statement that the King’s center was beyond Cyrus’ left wing. Yet Shannahan 2014: 69, 
71 himself calls this idea “preposterous,” in apparent contradiction of his later dismissal of the 
feigned retreat as "unnecessary . . . when one already greatly outnumbers the opposition." 

This also seems to best match the description of Artaxerxes’ force provided by Frontinus 2.3.6. 
During his exchange with Cyrus, Clearchus “saw the compact body in the middle" of the King’s 
forces (1.8.13 6pav 8€ ó KAéapyos TO uécov oTIpos); during his charge, Cyrus “saw the king and 
the compact body around him" (1.8.26 xo8op& BocuMa Kai TO dug’ ékeivov oTipos). The only 
other use of otipos, translated here as “compact body,” in the Anabasis is to describe at 6.5.26 
a dense formation of Bithynian infantry, who are clearly distinct from their accompanying 
cavalry. 

7° The closest is that their shields are mentioned among the battlefield debris (2.1.6), but Xenophon 
does not describe where exactly this was on the battlefield. Given that these shields would have been 
better kindling than wicker shields and wooden arrows, it is hardly implausible that the Greeks 
would have been willing to walk further to collect them and the abandoned wagons also mentioned. 
Based on the description of the infantry carrying wicker shields (1.8.9) and the arrows discharged 
from this group as the Greeks advanced (1.8.19720; 2.1.6), we can be fairly confident that the Greek 
hoplites faced a Persian infantry division composed equally of lightly armed infantry and archers. 
As Shannahan 2014: 62—63 notes, the standard tactic of this formation was to have the spearmen 
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A Light infantry and cavalry 

B Egyptian heavy infantry (with 
King Artaxerxes II) 
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Rebel Army 


1 Paphlagonian cavalry 

2 Greek peltasts 
3 Greek hoplites 

4 Rebel cavalry (with Cyrus) 


5 Barbaroi (with Ariaeus) 


Figure 2.2 The battle arrays at Cunaxa. This diagram is provided as a visual aid 
showing the proposed relative placement of the various contingents opposite one 
another at Cunaxa, and not a precise representation of the size, length, or depth of 
either force. 


The royal center consisted of Egyptian heavy infantry with the King in their 
midst, shielded by his 6,000 horsemen. Cyrus and his own 600 cavalry 
retainers were probably opposite the very leftmost part of this phalanx and 
the advanced cavalry, which Xenophon reports that Cyrus charged. Part of this 
heavy infantry formation must have also overlapped with the rebel left wing 
under Ariaeus. Finally, “the other cavalry and archers” that Xenophon men- 
tions made up the royal right wing, which stretched beyond Cyrus’ left wing. 

In addition to matching Xenophon’s description of the royal line and of 
the battlefield encounters most closely, this proposed alignment would 
have been well suited to take advantage of the King’s superior numbers in 
ways that specifically counteracted Cyrus’ own plans. Most obviously, it 
allowed him to outflank Cyrus’ own left wing. Numerical superiority also 
made it possible to increase the depth of the royal line. For instance, where 
Cyrus reportedly held his center with 600 cavalry alone, the King himself 
was in the center among his (probably heavy) infantry and behind a screen 
of cavalry. Likewise, the royal infantry was organized in square formations, 


create a wicker shield wall in the front line in order to provide cover for the archers positioned 
behind them. See also Head 1992: 22-27. 
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as we have seen, while the Greek lines were probably only four deep, and 
definitely not equal in depth and width.” 

The specific arrangement and the depth of the King's forces in the center 
and on the left wing were also very well suited to execute a feigned retreat. 
The lighter equipment of the infantry directly opposite the hoplites 
allowed them to withdraw and remain out of the range of the Greeks 
even as they charged. The inability of the hoplites to close with fleeing 
infantry would hardly have been unexpected, and ordinarily their allied 
light infantry and cavalry would have inflicted the damage on the enemy. 
In this instance, however, the Greek peltasts and Paphlagonian cavalry 
were already occupied, first by the charge of the royal scythed chariots and 
then by the horsemen under Tissaphernes. Contrary to Shannahan's 
assertion that the feigned retreat "required nullifying both a contingent 
of cavalry and the scythed chariots," the tactic in fact depended upon their 
success. ^ 

As we have seen, Xenophon selectively includes and omits information 
to fit his own narrative and thematic purposes. There is perhaps no greater 
testament to his skill in this respect than his diminishment of the impact of 
the charges of the scythed chariots and Tissaphernes’ cavalry charge at 
Cunaxa. His discussion of the royal scythed chariots is restricted to their 
failure against the hoplites, whom he reports simply opened gaps in their 
ranks to avoid them. Tellingly, he does not mention how the peltasts or the 
Paphlagonian cavalry fared against this attack. There is a common mis- 
conception that scythed chariots were designed to break apart hoplite 
phalanxes, but they were actually least effective against densely packed 
heavy infantry formations.”* In his Cyropaedia, for example, Xenophon 
imagines them doing great damage to cavalry, but suffering extensively 
against Egyptian-style heavy infantry.” 

Similarly, Xenophon highlights the failure of Tissaphernes’ cavalry by 
pointing out that the Greek peltasts did not suffer a single casualty during 
their charge. Instead, they opened their ranks and inflicted damage on the 
horsemen who, once they had passed through, continued on to plunder the 


7* Xenophon reports that the Greek ranks in their review for the Cilician queen were four deep (1.2.15). 
Without any other information, it seems likely that this remained the case at Cunaxa. The standard 
or ideal phalanx depth was eight, but we must allow for variations based on the specific context of 
each battle. See van Wees 2004: 185187. 

73 Shannahan 2014: 71. 

74 Shannahan 2014: 74 accepts the argument of Nefiodkin 2004 that the scythed chariot was 
intentionally designed to defeat Greek hoplite phalanxes. I have extensively criticized this position 
in Rop 2015; for a response, see Nefiodkin 2014. 

75 Anderson 1970: 187—188. 
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Greek camp rather than turn around and attack again. Tissaphernes’ 
breakthrough put him in an excellent position to damage the rebel army: 
he could have attacked Cyrus and his cavalry in the center, or, as others 
have suggested, turned around and attacked the Greek hoplites.” Why, 
then, did he simply continue on to plunder the Greek camp? 

It is important to note here that Xenophon bore a personal hatred for 
Tissaphernes, and that he often went out of his way to depict the Persian as 
negatively as possible." With that in mind, it is odd that he never men- 
tions the impact of his attack on the Paphlagonian cavalry and, relatedly, 
does not ever indicate when, exactly, the Greek peltasts rejoined the Greek 
hoplites after it. Moreover, Xenophon does not mention the cavalry charge 
in the battle narrative itself, but only as an aside while describing the 
aftermath of Cyrus’ death (1.10.8). The result is that Tissaphernes does 
not appear to have accomplished much in the engagement other than 
taking casualties in a fruitless charge against the peltasts, and then imme- 
diately plundering the Greek camp while (presumably) the rest of the battle 
still raged. Given that the King rewarded Tissaphernes handsomely follow- 
ing his victory, it seems far more probable that Xenophon has used his 
considerable narrative skills to minimize the positive contributions of his 
nemesis. "^ 

Shannahan explains the absence of the Paphlagonian cavalry by suggest- 
ing that they moved left to protect Cyrus' right flank after the Greeks 
advanced.” Tactically, this would have required the cavalry to expose the 
flank of the rebel right wing. It also invites further, unanswerable ques- 
tions. If they were not attacked by Tissaphernes at the outset of the battle, 
why did they not outflank him, or at least go around him to help the Greek 
hoplite charge? If they were needed to guard Cyrus’ flank when the hoplites 
charged, why did he not station them there to begin with? And, if they were 


76 Ehrhardt 1994: 2 argued that attacking the hoplites would force them to stop, and therefore defeat 


the purpose of the feigned retreat, but Shannahan 2014: 74 pointed out that the opposite would 
likely have been the case: Tissaphernes could have helped push the Greeks off the field by harassing 
their rear. Neither, however, explains how the Persian cavalry would have avoided the Greek peltasts 
after wheeling around or while attacking the hoplites. 

On Tissaphernes’ career and Xenophon’s grudge against him, see Pownall 1998; Briant 2002: 
630—633; Danzig 2007; Rop 2018: 64—69. 

Hewitt 1919: 248-249, Wylie 1992: 129-130, and Waterfield 2006: 17-18 all suggest that Tissaphernes 
was far more successful in this battle than Xenophon has let on. Whitby 2004: 226 agrees, and 
additionally questions Xenophon’s claim that Cyrus’ retainers saluted him as king upon seeing the 
Greek charge, noting that “Xenophon had no way of knowing Cyrus’ views, but by recording this 
reaction he deterred his audience from considering the possiblilty that the Greek pursuit had left 
Cyrus exposed.” 

Shannahan 2014: 69, after Lendle 1966: 444. 
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with Cyrus, why did they not join his charge against the King?'? Finally, 
why would Xenophon not mention Tissaphernes’ failure to inflict any 
damage on them, or at least point out that they outmaneuvered him? 

The most sensible explanation is that the Paphlagonians fought along- 
side or supported the peltasts, as their placement in Cyrus’ battle line 
implies." They held the end of Cyrus’ right wing alongside the Euphrates, 
an important position that would not have been abandoned without 
a fight. They also were opposite Tissaphernes and his cavalry, and logically 
they must also have been objects of his charge." If this were the case, and if 
Tissaphernes’ charge had been similarly unsuccessful against them, it is 
difficult to imagine that Xenophon would have neglected the opportunity 
to magnify Tissaphernes’ failure. 

After describing their position in line, however, Xenophon never 
again mentions the Paphlagonian cavalry in the Anabasis. They clearly 
are not with the Greeks as they begin their retreat home, harassed by the 
cavalry and light infantry of Tissaphernes. It is possible that they 
defected to the King or joined Ariaeus and surrendered with the rest 
of his army, but Xenophon mentions other individuals and groups — 
including Thracian horsemen — that desert in the aftermath of the battle 
(2.2.7). Why not do the same for the Paphlagonians? And, again, this 
would still not explain why they are completely absent in his description 
of the battle itself. 

Another explanation for their complete disappearance is that they were 
decisively defeated, perhaps even annihilated, by Tissaphernes. It is here 
that Xenophon’s odd narrative placement of Tissaphernes’ charge becomes 
most relevant. Initially it seems merely to be an attempt to diminish its 
importance by mentioning the maneuver as an afterthought rather than as 
a part of the main action, but this displacement also renders it impossible 
to anchor the events firmly in the chronology of the battle. Specifically, it 
makes it easy for the reader to overlook the complete disappearance of the 


8° Wylie 1992: 127 identifies a similar problem with Xenophon’s chronology of battle and the activities 
of Tissaphernes: "The time-table does not fit. The cavalry charged ‘at the first encounter,’ i.e., at or 
soon after the Greek breakthrough, and would have reached the Greek camp 15 or 20 minutes later. 
But at this time, Cyrus had not yet made his fatal charge, and the king was still unwounded. How 
then could the king have been at the camp to greet Tissaphernes?” 

As suggested by Hyland 2008: 8. 

To think otherwise requires accepting the following deeply unlikely propositions: (1) either 
Tissaphernes did not extend his wing all the way to the river opposite the Paphlagonians, or he 
did this but then charged the peltasts diagonally, ignoring the Paphlagonians; and (2) that the 
Paphlagonians did not take advantage of this opening by attacking and smashing his exposed left 
flank as it charged the peltasts. 
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Paphlagonian cavalry, as well as the absence of the Greek peltasts from the 
hoplites’ pursuit of the King’s retreating right wing. 

If the battle had really opened with Tissaphernes simply charging 
directly through the cavalry and peltasts to the right of the Greek phalanx, 
then there would have been nothing to prevent them from quickly joining 
the hoplites’ chase and inflicting damage on the fleeing royal infantry.” 
It must be instead that Tissaphernes’ cavalry charged, fought, and defeated 
the Paphlagonian cavalry. The Greek peltasts were also an object of this 
attack, which prevented them from keeping close to the hoplites. Notably, 
Xenophon only states that Tissaphernes “did not kill anyone while char- 
ging through,” but does not comment on whether he killed any of them 
earlier (1.10.7).34 Prior to this final charge, then, there is room in the 
narrative and time in the battle for skirmishing between the royal cavalry 
and the Paphlagonian horse and Greek peltasts. 

This scenario also offers a reason other than cowardice or greed for why 
Tissaphernes led his cavalry to the Greek camp after breaking through the 
peltasts. Cyrus had already attacked the King, and the Greek hoplites had 
already been drawn away from the fighting. We cannot also rule out the 
possibility that at least some of Tissaphernes’ cavalry instead turned toward 
the center and helped overwhelm Cyrus’ attack rather than immediately 
plundering the Greek camp. This would have the benefit of helping 
reconcile Xenophon’s account with Diodorus’ claim that Tissaphernes, 
“appearing with his handpicked troops at every spot," rallied the royal 
center after the initial success of Cyrus’ charge (14.23.6).°° 

Recognizing that the Tissaphernes’ cavalry at the very least occupied and 
separated the Paphlagonian cavalry and Greek peltasts from the hoplite 
phalanx brings the King’s battle plan into clearer focus. While his right 
wing used its superior numbers to slowly outflank the rebel left wing, the 
royal left wing laid a trap for Cyrus’ Greeks. The simultaneous cavalry 
charge by Tissaphernes and feigned retreat by the King’s light infantry 
isolated the Greek hoplites, putting them in an extremely precarious 


3 Konijnendijk 2018: 199—205 notes that hoplites themselves rarely inflicted damage on fleeing 
enemies, but generally left pursuit to light infantry and cavalry. 

SieAauvoov 8£ KaTEKavE LEV OUSEVA. 

META TOV EMIAEKTOOV &rrl TAVTA TÓTOV ETTIPAIVOLEVOS. 

With minor differences, Diodorus’ narrative largely follows that in the Anabasis: The majority of the 
account is focused on the success of the Greeks on the right wing, who drive the division opposite 
them off the field without difficulty and continue to give chase (14.22.5—23.4). Despite the Greek 
victory, Cyrus’ charge fails and he is killed by the King’s guards (14.23.5—7). The Cyrean left wing 
under Ariaeus withstands the initial assault of the King's forces, but is put to flight following the 
death of Cyrus (14.24.1). 
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situation. Should they attempt to pivot to the left, they would meet the 
heavy infantry occupying the Persian center head on, while exposing their 
right flank to counter-attack by the still-cohesive infantry that had 
retreated in front of them. Making matters worse, this maneuver would 
not only put the Euphrates to their rear blocking flight, but also open their 
left flank to attack from the 6,000 cavalry stationed in front of the King’s 
position in the center. 

Clearchus was an experienced commander and may have recognized the 
trap being set soon after the Persian line broke. Although his hoplites on 
their own would have little hope of catching the lighter, faster infantry 
retreating ahead of them, it nonetheless made far more sense to continue to 
pursue them away from the rest of the battlefield. Whereas pivoting to the 
left risked complete encirclement by the King’s forces, continued pursuit — 
even if it greatly reduced Cyrus’ chances of victory — at least allowed the 
hoplites to put distance between themselves and the King’s heavy infantry, 
who were unlikely to abandon their position and give chase. With the 
remainder of Cyrus’ forces nearby, the King’s cavalry would be similarly 
unlikely to stray far from his position in pursuit of the hoplites. In the 
meantime, they could hope that the Paphlagonian cavalry, Greek peltasts, 
or Cyrus’ own cavalry would intervene to prevent an attack on their 
exposed rear. As Xenophon records it, the last of these is exactly what 


happened: 


Then Cyrus, afraid that the King, getting behind them, would cut down the 
Greek phalanx, charged straight at him. And striking with his 6oo, he 
defeated the formation placed in front of the King and forced the 6,000 
to flee, and it is said that he killed with his own hand their leader Artagerses. 
(1.8.24) 7 


One reason for the initial success of Cyrus’ cavalry charge may be that it 
took the larger royal contingent in the flank as it was moving to attack the 
Greeks. Cyrus then continued on toward the King's position, but the larger 
cavalry force regrouped and, together with the defenders stationed around 
Artaxerxes, overwhelmed his smaller division." Notably, this reconstruc- 
tion satisfies the objection by Shannahan that any faux retreat at Cunaxa 
“would also necessitate abandonment of standard tactical theory, as 


87 tvga Sh Küpos Seioas uh StrioGev yevouevos KaTaKown TO ‘EAAnviKov éAauvel &vríos: Kai &aBoAcov 


ov rois Eakootois vik& TOUS TIPO BaciAécs TETAYLEVOUS Kal Eis PUY TV ETPEWE TOUS EEakioyiAious, 
kai &rrokrelvaa Aéyeroa AUTOS TH ExUTOU xeipl ApTayépony Tov ÖPXOVTA aüróv. 
88 Suggested by Hewitt 1919: 248. 
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Artaxerxes did not attempt any ambush after the Greeks became excited 
and disorganized by their pursuit.”*? The trap for the hoplites had been set, 
and only Cyrus’ personal charge and death prevented it from being fully 
sprung. 

Although all of our ancient sources claim that Cyrus approached and 
even wounded Artaxerxes, there is good reason to think this is nothing 
more than a dramatic embellishment. It permitted Xenophon to give his 
protagonist a heroic death, and gave Ctesias, a Greek physician in the 
service of the King who later wrote of the battle in his Persica, the 
opportunity to claim that he had personally healed the King’s wound. 
It also allowed the King’s propagandists to portray Artaxerxes as not only 
a great general, but also a great warrior who slew his challenger in personal 
combat. And if he had suffered any wounds in the encounter, they only 
served as further proof of his courage and bravery on that day.”° 

Ultimately we cannot disprove such a melodramatic, made-for- 
Hollywood climax to the war between these brothers (hence its literary 
and propaganda value), but the reality was probably more mundane. Cyrus 
had mustered a rebel force that was too small and too slow for warfare in 
Mesopotamia. His attempts to compensate for the first of these short- 
comings failed in large part owing to the slowness of his march, and his 
bold tactical plan to overcome the second was stymied by poor scouting 
and intelligence. In the battle itself, his army was overmatched and out- 
maneuvered by King Artaxerxes II, forcing Cyrus to launch his desperate 
and fatal charge.” 

Far from demonstrating the superiority of Greek hoplites over the 
infantry of the Achaemenid Empire, the Battle of Cunaxa reveals instead 
that their ability to contribute positively was heavily circumstantial. 
Without light infantry, cavalry, and/or narrow terrain to restrict the battle- 
field, they could not even come to grips with their foes. While Xenophon 
boasts that the Greeks suffered only a single casualty, it is equally telling 
that he never mentions whether they themselves inflicted any casualties.”* 
They almost certainly would have crushed the royal left wing had its wicker 
shield-bearing infantry and the archers behind them stood in place, and 
perhaps they would have even bested the Egyptian-style heavy infantry in 


89 Shannahan 2014: 73. °° On the various accounts of Cyrus’ death scene, see Bassett 1999. 

?' Binder 2008: 188 makes a similar observation. While the Anabasis is superficially written to portray 
Cyrus the Younger in as good a light as possible, several scholars have previously argued that 
Xenophon was nonetheless aware of his shortcomings as a leader. See Braun 2004; Roscalla 2008: 
221-235; Flower 2012: 188—194. Against this position, Tuplin 1994: 133-134; Gray 2011: 71-79. 


?* As Lendle 1995: 72 observes, the casualty figures reported by other sources are not believable. 
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direct combat, but in the end it did not matter because the King’s forces 
were able to win without risking either possibility. Artaxerxes and his 
generals employed the feigned retreat not so much because they feared 
the superiority of the Greek phalanx, but because they were keenly aware of 
its fundamental limitations. 


CHAPTER 3 


Greece and the Rebellion of Cyrus the Younger 


The traditional explanation for the presence of so many Greeks in the rebel 
army of Cyrus the Younger is that Greek hoplites were unrivaled by any 
soldiers that King Artaxerxes II could muster from within the Achaemenid 
Empire. In other words, it is typically thought that Cyrus depended upon 
the superior quality of his Greek army to overcome the superior quantity of 
the royal forces at Cunaxa. In the previous chapter, I argued against this 
thesis, suggesting instead that the heavy equipment and slow pace of the 
Greek hoplites rendered them vulnerable in the open environs of 
Mesopotamia. As a result, Cyrus designed his entire tactical plan to 
compensate for this deficiency, placing them alongside the Euphrates 
River in a failed attempt to allow them to fight in a confined space where 
their specialized skill set would be most effective. If my argument is correct, 
however, an obvious question arises: why did Cyrus recruit so many Greek 
hoplites for a campaign that would be waged in Mesopotamia? 

One reason is that Cyrus simply needed as many soldiers as he could 
acquire, regardless of their speciality. The more troops he had, the longer 
and deeper his battle line could be, and the better his chances of countering 
the inevitable attempt the King would make to outflank him (Xenophon 
Anabasis 1.8.23). A second reason is that the recruitment of Greeks took 
place outside the Empire, allowing for more secrecy and thus limiting the 
time the King had to muster his own army (1.1.6). Finally, several scholars 
have argued that Cyrus’ Greek soldiers were both cheap and experienced, 
as the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War in 404 had left many Greek 
veterans without employment or other financial prospects.’ 

Each of these reasons was undoubtedly factored into Cyrus’ recruitment 
of Greeks, but the tendency to focus upon the military importance of the 


" See discussion of the economics of Greek military service in Chapter 1. For the availability of 
experienced Greeks after the Peloponnesian War, see Parke 1933: 20-22; Aymard 1967: 23-243 
Yalichev 1997: 123-125; Tourraix 1999: 205; Trundle 2004: 45; 2017. Roy 2004: 267 argues that few 
of the Greeks who fought for Cyrus had experience in the Peloponnesian War. 
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Ten Thousand for Cyrus’ rebellion has obscured the one characteristic in 
which the Greeks were in fact superior to the subject levies drawn from 
Anatolia: their unmatched loyalty to Cyrus. This may come as a surprise 
given that the Greeks are typically described as mercenaries, a term not 
usually associated with fidelity, but there is evidence to support it scattered 
throughout the first book of the Anabasis.” Recognition of the importance 
of their loyalty and of the personal and political reasons for it upends the 
conventional understanding of Greco-Persian international relations in the 
fourth century BCE. The recruitment of nearly 13,000 Greeks is an indica- 
tion of the extent to which Cyrus had placed his own friends and clients in 
positions of power throughout Greece and the Aegean, and is not an 
admission that the soldiers of Persia were inferior to their western counter- 
parts. In order to truly assess the value of the Greeks to Cyrus and to 
understand why he recruited them in such great numbers, it is therefore 
necessary to examine their activities on the march to Cunaxa and the 
political context of their recruitment prior to the rebellion itself’ 


Loyalty and Betrayal in the Anabasis 


As we have seen, the first book of the Anabasis concentrates in large part on 
the activities of the Greeks while omitting the contributions of the rest of 
Cyrus’ forces. This uneven focus skews our perception of the relative 
significance of the soldiers in the rebel army, but once recognized it 
provides an opportunity to assess more accurately the contributions of 
the Ten Thousand. Since Xenophon is so keen to portray the Greeks 
positively that he inserted a number of suggestive anecdotes into the 
narrative, it logically follows that he would have included more substantive 
actions taken by them as well had they occurred. Removing the less 
informative anecdotes from consideration, we are left with this compre- 
hensive list of the specific responsibilities Cyrus assigned to his Greeks: 


They serve as bodyguards for Cyrus on his visit to Persia in 404 (1.1.2). 
2. They garrison a number of cities throughout Cyrus’ satrapy before and 
during his rebellion (1.2.1). 
3. They escort the Cilician queen to Tarsus after the troop review at 
Tyriaeum (1.2.20). 


* Trundle 2004: 21-27 examines the differences in modern and ancient definitions and perceptions of 
mercenaries. 

> For another, often-complementary analysis of the political background of Greek military service 
during this period, see Castro 2012: 96—114. 
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4. They stand guard for the trial of Orontas, a Persian who attempted to 
desert to the King (1.6.4). 


Each of the above tasks is of a protective/custodial nature, for which 
loyalty rather than military skill is the most important qualification. 
Indeed, a guard with questionable allegiances is worse than none at all. 
It cannot be coincidental that Cyrus chose his Greeks for sensitive duties in 
which the opportunity for and danger of betrayal was highest, leading to 
the conclusion that he trusted the Ten Thousand more than anyone else in 
his army. 

This interpretation runs contrary to the conventional view of Cyrus’ 
Greek hoplites, which has long emphasized their unreliability.* In general, 
the traditional position seems to be based on the perception that hired 
soldiers are less trustworthy than citizen soldiers, an opinion rooted in 
ancient rhetoric and philosophy but challenged in recent scholarship.’ 
Specific to the relationship between Cyrus and his Greeks, scholars have 
cited the prince’s deception regarding the campaign’s objective, the reluc- 
tance of the Greeks to continue when Cyrus’ intentions became suspected 
(1.3.1) and revealed (1.4.11-13), the placement of the army’s market outside 
the Greek camp (1.5.6), and the defection of two high-ranking Greek 
officers, Xenias and Pasion (1.4.7).° 

Ultimately, however, none of this evidence is persuasive. First, it stands 
to reason that Cyrus’ deception was aimed not primarily at the Greeks but 
at the King, whom he hoped to catch unprepared (1.1.6, 8)." It is also likely 
that he misled his Anatolian levies, although Xenophon’s almost exclusive 
focus on the Greeks prevents us from knowing this with certainty. Second, 
we do not receive any information about how Cyrus’ non-Greek soldiers 
responded to the admission of his true plans, but we do know that the 


* For example, Bonner 1920; Parke 1933: 23; Briant 2002: 622—624. 

Plato Laws 697e; Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics 3.8.9; Demosthenes First Philippic 24; Isocrates 
To Archidemus 9 and Philip 19; Aeneas Tacticus 10.7, 9, 12.2. Trundle 2004: 30-39, 146—147 has 
shown that these so-called mercenaries were remarkably reliable as long as their employer was 
perceived as able to pay and competent in the field. 

Briant 2002: 622-624 suggests that Cyrus used the placement of the army’s market in the barbarian 
camp as a tool to keep his Greeks in line. Relatedly, Bassett 2002 notes that the Greeks were 
dependent upon the market provided by Tissaphernes following Cunaxa. 

There is some question as to what extent Cyrus deceived the Greeks, or at least their commanders. 
It was certainly in Xenophon's interest to deny that he and his peers knew they were joining 
a rebellion against the King. However, Clearchus' willingness to conspire with him to persuade 
the Greeks to move on from Tarsus, the participation of the Spartan fleet, and the presence of 
a contingent led by the Spartan official Cheirisophus would seem to indicate that at least some of the 
Greeks knew the ultimate objective from the outset. See Hammond 1986: 451; Bassett 2001: 12; 
Cartledge 2002: 232. Lee 2007: 47—48 suggests only Clearchus knew Cyrus' rebellious intentions. 
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Greeks were not opposed to a campaign against the King per se. Instead, 
their refusal to march was predicated on the fact that they had not been 
hired for a rebellion. It was a labor strike, and they agreed to advance once 
Cyrus compensated them at a rate more appropriate to the dangers of the 
mission (1.4.11—13). 

Third, it is probable that all of the rebel army shared the same market, 
and so its placement outside the Greek camp can hardly be taken as a sign 
of distrust. Xenophon never hints at the presence of multiple markets in 
the army of Cyrus, referring only to the “Lydian” market in the “barbarian” 
camp (1.5.6). He nearly always treats the barbaroi as one undifferentiated 
mass (e.g., 1.2.1), but Persian armies were typically organized along ethnic 
lines, meaning that other national contingents would also have had no 
market of their own. Moreover, Cyrus provided rations to the Greeks while 
they were on the march. Since he was already in control of the Greeks’ 
money and food, the physical placement of the market in the barbarian 
army as a tool of enforcing compliance was not necessary." 

The defection of Xenias and Pasion (1.4.7) does initially seem to support 
the argument that the allegiance of Cyrus’ Greeks was in question. Yet the 
two generals abandoned the campaign only because their soldiers chose to 
join the ranks of Clearchus after he falsely promised that he would not 
march against the King (1.3.1-21). Without troops to command, they had 
no further role to play in the army, and so left.” Cyrus apparently did not 
consider them dangerous, and may have even desired their departure since 
he did not attempt to stop or pursue them. The details of this incident are 
discussed further below, but it is evident that their desertion was set in 
motion by a refusal to publicly side with their Greek soldiers against Cyrus. 
In essence, they had been too loyal!? 

Whatever problems Cyrus had with his Greeks, his imperial subjects 
posed a far greater threat. This is illustrated in the aftermath of Cyrus’ 
discovery that two Persian members of his inner circle, Megaphernes and 
Orontas, had attempted to betray him to the King (1.2.20; 1.6.11). Cyrus 
tried and executed both individuals, the latter while his own soldiers still 


* Griffith 1935: 264—268; Trundle 2004: 80—103. Descat 1995: 101 notes that it was hardly out of the 
ordinary for soldiers to receive pay and still purchase their food from an army market in this period. 
? Brown 1986: 389—390; Lee 2007: 49—51. 
1° Cyrus claimed to hold their wives and children in custody at Tralles (1.4.8), but they were probably 
"hostages" only in the sense that they already lived in territory under his control. It is also far from 
certain that he held the families of the other Greeks in his power. Xenias had been in command of 
Cyrus’ garrisons (1.2.1), and Pasion had been in charge of Cyrus’ siege at Miletus (1.2.3). Unlike most 
of the other officers, these two had been working for Cyrus in Anatolia for some time and had reason 
to have relocated their families to the region. 
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openly paid him obeisance in the wake of his conviction (1.6.4—10). 
By contrast, Xenias and Pasion, having already been abandoned by their 
own soldiers, were allowed to slip away to Greece humiliated and alone. 
Xenophon repeatedly asserts that Cyrus inspired great loyalty in his 
followers, and insists that few deserted to the King while many joined his 
own army (1.9.29)." Still, he provides only a single example of a defection 
from the King in the Anabasis: 400 Greeks from a Persian army under 
Abrocomas stationed in Phoenicia (1.4.3). In truth, Cyrus had difficulty 
winning Persian officials over to his cause. Of the seven individuals 
Xenophon mentions who controlled satrapies," client-kingdoms, * or 
commanded armies stationed in the western half of the Empire,” only 
Procles openly and freely aligned himself with Cyrus.'^ Likewise, of the 
eleven Persian nobles or officers Xenophon mentions as part of his retinue, 
Orontas and Megaphernes (plus an unnamed associate of the latter) 
attempted to betray him (1.2.20; 1.6.11). Ariaeus, Mithridates, Artaozus, 
Glos, and Procles surrendered to the King after the battle and received 
pardons (2.5.35), 7 with the first two taking action against the Greeks soon 


Examples and anecdotes provided by Xenophon in order to demonstrate Cyrus’ charismatic leader- 
ship may be found at 1.1.5; 1.1.6—7; 1.2.25 1.2.11—12; 1.3.12; 1.4.9; 1.5.8; 1.7.5—8; 1.8.28—29; 1.9.1-31. Braun 
2004: 107-130 offers a damning critique of Cyrus’ leadership in spite of Xenophon's obvious 
admiration for him. 

Lee 2016a surveys the evidence for defection on both sides, most notably speculating that Arbaces, 
one of the King's generals, may have attempted to defect. This seems unlikely to me, since, as Lee 
notes, Ctesias mentions that he was punished for cowardice and weakness rather than treachery, and 
it is difficult to imagine that Xenophon would have missed the opportunity to mention a major, even 
if temporary, desertion from Artaxerxes. 

Orontas — not the same man as the would-be betrayer of Cyrus — governed Armenia (2.4.8—9; 3.5.17), 
Belesys Syria (1.4.10), and Tiribazus Western Armenia (4.4.4). 

Syennesis, the client-ruler of Cilicia, allowed Cyrus to pass through his territory only under duress; 
Xenophon indicates that his wife, Epyaxa, may have been more inclined toward Cyrus, but it is 
difficult to tell whether the two were simply playing both sides (1.2.1227). Diodorus notes that 
Syennesis sent one of his sons to the King in secret to prove that his loyalty to Cyrus had not been 
given voluntarily (14.20.2—3). Lee 2016a: 117-119 argues that the Cilician rulers were eager to join 
Cyrus, but, again, their apparent willingness may only have been out of recognition that it was an 
army of Cyrus, not the King, that approached their territory. 

Abrocomas commanded a royal army in Phoenicia at the time of the rebellion, but did not join his 
400 Greek soldiers when they defected to Cyrus (1.3.20, 4.18, 7.12). See Lee 2016a: 112-117. 

Procles was the ruler of Teuthrania (2.1.3). Although a descendant of the Spartan King Demaratus, 
who had fled to Persia in exile in the fifth century, as a landowner and ruler in the Achaemenid 
Empire it is appropriate to consider him a Persian noble. A notable omission from this list is 
Pharnabazus, who did not join Cyrus but may have supplied the 1,000 Paphlagonian horse. See 
Hyland 2008. At the end of the Anabasis, Xenophon mentions that the Greeks passed through the 
territories of several otherwise unmentioned satraps who must have also remained loyal to the King: 
Artacamas of Phrygia, Dernes of Phoenicia and Arabia, and Artimas of Lydia (7.8.25). 

Xenophon later mentions Procles as the ruler of Teuthrania (7.8.17), so he presumably surrendered 
to the King and was allowed to return home. Similarly, Glos is seen spying on the Greeks for the 
King during their retreat (2.4.24). 
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thereafter (2.5.32—42; 3.3.1—11; 4.1-6). ^ This strikes a notable contrast with 
the Greek generals, whom the King executed even after they offered him 
their friendship and volunteered for service against rebellious Egypt (2.2-3, 
5-31-34). 

The Greek contingent in Cyrus’ army was his most trustworthy because 
they were least likely to desert to the King. This is why Greeks were chosen 
to escort the queen of Cilicia home (1.2.20): they had little cause to use this 
as a chance to betray him by taking her to the King as a hostage. Their lack 
of connections with Orontas and other high-ranking Persians was likewise 
the critical factor in their selection as guards for the traitor’s trial, and the 
same logic no doubt went into Cyrus’ selection of Greeks for the task of 
garrisoning his strongholds while his army was on the march (1.2.1). 

Cyrus had similar reasons for his decision to bring 300 Greek soldiers 
with him to his father’s deathbed in 405. He must have suspected that his 
life would be in danger should Darius II die and Artaxerxes be anointed his 
successor (1.1.2-3), and indeed it was during this excursion that 
Tissaphernes, traveling at his side, betrayed Cyrus for the first time 
(1.1.3). Having reliable bodyguards would have been more important 
than ever under these circumstances, and the Greeks he brought could 
fill this role better than any soldier who was also a subject of the Empire. 
He must have taken Persian soldiers with him on this journey as well, but 
unlike the Greeks they would have had competing loyalties to other 
members of the Persian nobility — such as Tissaphernes — and, ultimately, 
to the King. 

On the march to Cunaxa, the presence of 13,000 reliable Greeks helped 
prevent the Anatolian levies from turning on Cyrus. From this perspective, 
the quote attributed to him by Xenophon may not have been far off from 
the truth: “for, in the event that our affairs go poorly, all these barbaroi 
whom you see will become even more hostile to us than those now on the 
side of the King” (1.5.16).? Indeed, Cyrus’ deception about the objective of 
his campaign may well have been directed more at his own Anatolian 
forces. When the Greeks suspected it at Tarsus and later learned of it for 
certain, Cyrus simply paid (1.3.21) or promised to pay (1.4.13) them more to 


We do not learn the fates of Pigres the interpreter (1.2.17, 5.7, 8.12) or Pategyas the trusted staff 
member (1.8.1), but they probably died with Artapates during Cyrus’ fatal charge at Artaxerxes 
(1.6.11, 8.28). Tamos, the Carian-Egyptian commander of Cyrus’ fleet (1.2.21), fled to Egypt rather 
than surrender to Tissaphernes (Diodorus 14.35.4), whom he had served prior to the arrival of Cyrus 
in Anatolia (Thucydides 8.31.2). See Briant 2002: 619—620, 626, 631. 

kakós yap r&v fiuerépoov &yóvrov TÁVTEŞ OUTOI OVs óp&re Déppopoi rroAsuicorepo: fiiv Écovroa 
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earn their compliance. To openly muster his own conscripts for rebellion, 
however, would not only have tipped off the King earlier than necessary, 
but also made the actual collection of soldiers far more difficult. It is one 
thing to respond to a summons for a raid against the Pisidians, quite 
another to do so for a rebellion against the King. Once these troops had 
marched into Syria, the distance from home and the presence of a large and 
loyal Greek army was enough to keep most from deserting or turning 
traitor. 

Cyrus’ royal pretensions required that he act the part of a legitimate 
Achaemenid ruler, meaning that his royal retinue had to be stocked with 
members of the Persian nobility rather than Greeks.*° This is why he 
only invited Clearchus to join his inner circle on one occasion (1.6.5), 
chose to discuss strategy and tactics separately with the Greeks instead 
of with his other generals (1.7.1-4), and went into battle with his own 
Persian retainers (1.8.21—23). Nonetheless, his successful march into the 
heart of the Empire was in large part thanks to their loyalty, which was 
guaranteed by far more than their outsider status and his ability to pay 
them. 


Greek Clients, Persian Rebels 


Cyrus the Younger was neither the first nor the last would-be autocrat to 
use hired foreigners in an effort to seize or maintain power in antiquity. 
The sixth-century tyranny of Peisistratus and his sons at Athens was 
secured in large part thanks to such troops, as was the fourth-century 
rule of Dionysius at Syracuse.” Even earlier, in seventh-century Egypt, 
Psammetichus I employed Greeks and Carians to defeat rivals for the 
throne, and his successors continued to rely on these troops and their 
descendants for tasks in which loyalty was most important. 
The advantages of employing professionals from abroad are obvious: 
their allegiance is secured with a paycheck and, as outsiders, they lack 
the local connections and popular legitimacy to seize control for them- 
selves. Paid to uphold unpopular rule in a land not their own, they are as 
reliant on their employers as their employers are on them.” 


^? Briant 2002: 621-623. See also Descat 1995: 103-104, who notes that the terms of the contract 


between Cyrus and his Greeks changed after his announcement of the expedition’s true purpose at 
Thapsacus, when Cyrus began to comport himself in the manner of a Great King. 

For the relationship between tyrants and foreign military support in the fourth century, see Trundle 
2006. 

^ Parke 1933: 4-13; Agut-Labordére 2012. ? Marinovic 1997: 120. 
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Unlike in the examples listed above, Cyrus paid his foreign soldiers in 
the shadow of a far wealthier and more powerful adversary, his brother 
King Artaxerxes II. If financial compensation were the only guarantee of 
their loyalty, then Cyrus should have feared losing his Greeks to a higher 
bidder. He was at times pressed for money and behind in his payments 
(1.2.11, 4.12713), no doubt as a result of the extensive spending required 
both to recruit his Greek forces and to win support from the Persian 
nobility through extensive gift-giving.” Still, according to Xenophon the 
Greeks never considered defecting to the King before Cyrus’ death.” 
Instead, they either refused to move on or threatened to return to Greece 
(1.3.1-21, 4.11—13). One reason for this is that Cyrus was far more than an 
employer to his generals and officers. He was also their friend and 
benefactor. 

In Greek terms, Cyrus and his generals were tied to one another through 
formal, ritualized xenia relationships. Gabriel Herman describes xenia as “a 
bond of solidarity manifesting itself in an exchange of goods and services 
between individuals originating from separate social units.”*° Xenia rela- 
tionships were established through a ritual initiation process involving an 
exchange of gifts, a shared feast, and the swearing of oaths of friendship and 
fidelity." Once two individuals underwent this ritual and became xenoi 
(sg. xenos), they were bound to one another according to widely recognized 
obligations and commitments not unlike those of kinship. Xenia differed 
from other relationships with similar functions, particularly philia 
(“friendship,” which could also be formalized through a similar ritual), 
in that each individual xenos necessarily came from a different city-state or 
territory. Thus Athenians and Thebans could be xenoi, but two Athenians, 
one from the village of Eleusis and one from Acharnae, would be philoi.”* 

Xenophon introduces as Cyrus’ xenoi Proxenus, Sophaenetus, and 
Socrates (1.1.11), as well as Aristippus, who supplied Menon and his 
detachment (1.1.10). Although Clearchus is not initially identified as 
a xenos of Cyrus (1.1.9), he later claims to be one in a speech to the rest of 


^^ As Briant 2002: 621-627 observes, the giving of elaborate gifts was expected of Achaemenid kings, 
and so was of fundamental importance in Cyrus’ campaign to recruit Persian support and legitimize 
his claim to the throne. See also Mitchell 1997: 1112114; Braun 2004: 115-120. For Cyrus’ financial 
and logistical difficulties during the march to Cunaxa, see Waterfield 2006: 82-86, 102—109; Lee 
20162: 107—108, 117—119. 

As Trundle 2004: 102 points out, to desert from Cyrus was to guarantee that they would never 
receive the full payments and rewards he had promised them at the outset and throughout the 
campaign. 

26 Herman 1987: 10. — 7 Herman 1987: 59. 

28 Herman 1987: 10-13. See also discussion by Mitchell 1997: 1-21 and Konstan 1997: 53-92. 
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the Greeks (1.3.3). Xenias and Pasion are not identified as xenoi, either, but 
it is likely that both were, since each had served Cyrus for some time: the 
former was the commander of Cyrus’ garrisons (1.2.1) and had accompa- 
nied Cyrus to the deathbed of Darius II (1.1.2), and the latter was involved 
with the siege at Miletus before Cyrus summoned him to Sardis (1.2.3). 
Most likely all of Cyrus’ Greek officers were his xenoi, even if Xenophon 
does not explicitly refer to them as such.” 

Although the word xenos is often translated as “mercenary” (other 
meanings include “foreigner” and “stranger”), this rendering fails to prop- 
erly convey the sense of moral and social obligation inherent in the 
relationship, for which there is no English equivalent. The bond between 
Cyrus and his Greek officers was stronger than that of employer to 
employee, and all of his Greek commanders were deeply in his debt.’° 
For example, Cyrus had given large sums of money to Clearchus, allowing 
him to conquer the Thracian Chersonese and make himself its tyrant 
(1.1.9). Similarly, Cyrus’ financial support enabled Aristippus to wage 
war against his rivals for control of Thessaly (1.1.10), and sponsored the 
budding political career of Proxenus in Boeotia (1.1.11; 2.6.16—20).^ 

In Greece, xenia ties traditionally existed between aristocrats of relatively 
equal status. When Greeks entered into these relationships with Persians, 
however, equality was rare. Persians tended to have significantly more 
wealth and status, and consequently acted more as patrons than peers to 
their Greek friends." This patron-client dynamic is implicit in the 
Anabasis: none of the Greek generals possessed the wealth to reciprocate 
Cyrus’ xenia gifts with money, and so instead repaid him with their 
personal service and by using their own connections in Greece to recruit 
large numbers of soldiers on his behalf. When the true objective of the 
campaign became known, Cyrus increased the soldiers’ rate of pay, but to 
his generals and higher-ranking officers he also promised estates and 
powerful political positions within the Achaemenid Empire (1.7.6—8). 


2 Herman 1987: 98-100; Trundle 2004: 159-163; Lee 2007: 44-48. 


Trundle 2004: 15, 19 argues that Xenophon’s use of xenos rather than misthophoros, “wage-earner,” is 
a euphemism intended to make Greek mercenary service appear less opportunistic, since “the notion 
of a mercenary as a ritualized foreign friend gave the hired soldier an elevated status and a special 
relationship with his employer." Indeed, in the Anabasis Xenophon describes other soldiers, like the 
Greek deserters from Abrocomas (1.4.3) and the soldiers in the King’s service (7.8.15), as mistho- 
phoroi. In light of the investments Cyrus had made in the political careers of many of his Greek 
officers, however, it seems to me that the use of xezos is more appropriate in this particular context. 
See also Azoulay 2004b: 191-203; Buxton 2016: 186—191. 

On the xenia between Cyrus and Aristippus, and especially its political implications, see Hyland 
2015. For Menon and Cyrus, Brown 1986. 

* Mitchell 1997: 111-133. 
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While the King possessed the resources to offer greater financial rewards, 
none of the Greek generals had a direct, personal relationship with him, 
and so they could not count on him matching the land or titles promised 
by Cyrus.? The King did not conduct his own diplomacy with foreign 
powers, but delegated to his agents on the scene. In the event of Cyrus’ 
failure, other Persians, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, would take on more 
responsibility for carrying out imperial policy in Anatolia and the Aegean 
world, and they would naturally prefer to work through their own Greek 
xenoi.^ Since the career prospects of Clearchus and his peers depended 
upon the continuation of xenia with Cyrus, and in each case would have 
improved exponentially in the event that he won the Persian throne, they 
were all entirely committed to the success of his campaign. 

The extent of their loyalty is evident in several episodes throughout the 
first book of the Anabasis. In his account of the near-mutiny at Tarsus, 
where the Greeks reportedly began to suspect Cyrus’ true intentions, 
Xenophon makes it clear that the resistance mainly comes from the rank- 
and-file: "the soldiers said they would not go further, for they were already 
suspicious that they were marching against the King."? It was the Greek 
officers, not Cyrus, who persuaded them to continue, and the narrative 
concentrates on the efforts of Clearchus in particular, noting that he was 
the first but not the only one to make the attempt (1.3.1—21). 

Initially, Clearchus tried to force the soldiers to continue with threats 
and physical violence. When that failed, he turned to emotional manip- 
ulation. After weeping in front of his army, he pointed out that the Greek 
refusal put his responsibilities to them at odds with his obligations to 
Cyrus, but that, if forced, he would choose the former over the latter. 
As proof of his commitment, Clearchus made a show of refusing to 
respond to summons to meet with Cyrus, all the while secretly sending 
messages to the prince with assurances that he would resolve the issue in his 
favor. In a later assembly of the Greeks, Clearchus and several speakers 
whom he had planted highlighted how precarious their circumstances 


? On the feasibility of Cyrus’ promises, see Lendle 1995: 56-57. Greeks had in the past received land 
and titles from Achaemenid kings, including Themistocles (Thucydides 1.157-138), Demaratus 
(Xenophon Anabasis 2.1.3), and Lycon (Ctesias F15.53). 

?* Tissaphernes had placed his own Greek xenoi in charge of Miletus, meaning that the exiles whom 
Cyrus supported would not have reclaimed their city upon his failure (1.1.7, 2.2). Tissaphernes also 
had in his company at Cunaxa at least one Greek, a heavy infantry specialist named Phalinus (2.1.7). 
Hyland 2008: 11-13 observes that Clearchus was a xenos of Pharnabazus, but the other Greek officers 
probably did not have the same connections. On Persian diplomacy within the Empire and with 
foreign states, see Brosius 2012. 
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would be after desertion. Lacking their own access to a market for provi- 
sions, guides for an overland march home, and ships for travel by sea, they 
would be surrounded by Cyrus’ now potentially hostile forces and, at that 
moment, were not camped in an easily defensible position. 

These tactics worked. At the conclusion of the assembly, Clearchus and 
other envoys were sent to Cyrus, where they received a pay raise and false 
assurances that rebellion was not the object of the expedition in exchange 
for continuing on. Additionally, Clearchus’ specious public declaration 
that he would not prioritize his xenia ties to Cyrus over the Greeks led to 
a surge in his popularity. More than two thousand Greeks placed them- 
selves under his direct command, abandoning their original commanders, 
Xenias and Pasion. This decision to join Clearchus should be taken to 
indicate that these generals remained loyal to Cyrus, too, but unlike 
Clearchus they had made no attempt to hide their sympathies. As noted 
in the previous section, it was ironically this show of fidelity that ultimately 
led Xenias and Pasion to desert because Cyrus chose to allow their soldiers 
to remain under the command of Clearchus. Bereft of followers and 
outraged by Cyrus’ behavior, the two generals had little else to do but 
sail home (1.4.7) ?* 

When the army later reached the Euphrates at Thapsacus, Cyrus again 
relied on the loyalty of his Greek generals (1.4.11218). Summoning them to 
a private meeting, he revealed that the true purpose of the expedition was 
to overthrow the King and asked them to persuade the rank-and-file to 
remain in his service. Xenophon gives no indication that any of the generals 
objected to Cyrus' plan. When they dutifully announced it to the rest of 
the Greeks, he again makes it clear that all opposition to it comes from the 
ordinary soldiers. The officers acted as intermediaries in the negotiations 
between Cyrus and the rank-and-file, who voted to continue after receiving 
promises of another raise and bonuses. In order to gain Cyrus' favor by 
influencing the rest of the Greeks, one of the generals, Menon, persuaded 
his own soldiers to cross the Euphrates as a show of support before the full 
vote was taken. His plan was successful. The referendum was decided in 
Cyrus' favor, Menon's soldiers were promised future rewards in return for 
their public display of fidelity, and Menon himself received several lavish 
gifts for his role in the affair. 

One reason Cyrus’ Greek officers were able to persuade their Greek 
soldiers is that, like the relationship between Cyrus and his commanders, 


36 Roisman 19852: 32—39 observes that the mutiny at Tarsus was the moment Clearchus came to be the 
most prominent of Cyrus' Greek generals. 
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the officers had used their own xenia or philia connections in Greece to 
recruit them. This is reflected in the fact that each Greek officer retained 
control over the soldiers he had personally brought and recruited even after 
they had joined Cyrus’ larger army. Furthermore, when Greek generals 
deserted, died, or were deposed, they were replaced by their own lieute- 
nants, who appear to have been their p/iloi or, as in the case of Xenophon 
and Proxenus, xenoi.*” 

With respect to his Greeks, Cyrus stood at the top of a vast hierarchy of 
patron—client relationships: through the mechanism of xenia, he patron- 
ized his generals, who were indebted to him for gifts that had advanced 
their career ambitions; in turn, these men used Cyrus’ support to patronize 
their own xenoi and philoi, who served as their subordinate officers and 
used their own connections elsewhere to recruit lower ranking soldiers." 
Although Cyrus had no direct relationship with most of them, each Greek 
soldier on his campaign was part of a chain of commitments and obliga- 
tions that ended with Cyrus himself. 

Cyrus’ Persian generals and officers were bound by similar kinds of 
personal, ritualized friendships with him and with each other. In contrast 
to the Greeks, however, many of these Persian officials were also friends, if 
not relatives, of Artaxerxes IL? Like all Achaemenid kings, Artaxerxes 
reinforced his social and political position as the head of the Empire 
through ritualized gift-giving, not unlike that typical in xenia and philia 
relationships, designed to create obligations and instill loyalty among his 
subjects. *° 

In the Azabasis, Xenophon argues that Cyrus went to great lengths to 
win the allegiance of the King’s subjects through similar means. He claims 
that Cyrus prepared for his rebellion by wooing visitors from the King, 
“arranging it so that he sent all back more his friend than the King’s” 
(1.1.5).* Later Xenophon explains that Cyrus not only received more gifts 


Roy 1967: 303. On the process for replacing generals in ancient Greece generally and in the army of 
the Ten Thousand in particular, see Huitink and Rood 2016: 201-210. 

Nussbaum 1959: 16—29 and 1967: 33; Roy 1967: 295—296; Trundle 1999: 30 and 2004: 109-110. 
Briant 2002: 352-354. 

Philia and xenia are, of course, Greek terms for Greek concepts. However, it does appear that some 
similar institutionalized, hierarchical friendship existed in Achaemenid Persia, as suggested by 
Briant 2002: 623 and Petit 2004, although note the complications raised in Tuplin 20r0b. 
Mitchell 1997: 113 explains, “The King stood at the centre of this matrix of gift and counter-gift, 
and the function of the gifts was to fix the King in his position of regal superiority ... the King 
always took care to pay his own debts and to give a gift in return that was of greater value than the 
gift given, thus putting the giver in a state of debt to the King.” Waters 2014: 93-94 offers similar 
comments. 
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than any man alive, but also that he gave more and better ones than anyone 
else (1.9.20—28), a notion which he further connects to the superior loyalty 
the rebel prince supposedly inspired in his followers (1.9.2931). In doing 
so, Cyrus sought to make prominent Persians more indebted to him than 
to Artaxerxes, usurping the King’s place at the top of the Persian socio- 
political hierarchy. 

Contrary to Xenophon's claims, Cyrus was not especially successful in 
these efforts. For example, Tissaphernes, whom Cyrus brought to Darius 
Is deathbed as a member of his own entourage (1.1.2), betrayed him 
shortly after the accession of Artaxerxes II by openly accusing him of 
plotting a coup (1.1.3). As a result of this duplicity Cyrus was nearly 
executed and, even though he was allowed to live and remain as satrap of 
Lydia, he was demoted from his position as commander of all Persian 
military forces in Anatolia. For his part, Tissaphernes was rewarded by 
Cyrus’ demotion: he continued to hold power in Caria as before, but now 
as Cyrus’ equal in status rather than his subordinate.** 

Such was the danger of attempting to turn high-ranking Persians against 
the King, who was able to confer greater benefits than anyone else. It is true 
that the very few who had chosen fidelity to Cyrus over Artaxerxes would 
have been rewarded most handsomely in the event that the rebellion was 
a success. Betting on this prospect was a gamble with very long odds, 
however, as the King’s overwhelming victory at Cunaxa demonstrated. 
Few outside of Cyrus’ own satrapy sided with him, and at least one of these 
did so only under duress: immediately after exchanging gifts and vows of 
allegiance with Cyrus, for instance, the Persian client-king of Cilicia is said 
to have secretly sent one of his sons to fight in the royal army as 
a demonstration that his ultimate loyalty remained with Artaxerxes 
(Diodorus 14.20.3). 

Cyrus could never be certain that even those Persian subjects who did 
join his expedition would not betray him because they were left with 


* Te is not clear whether Caria was officially a satrapy at this point in time, but it does appear to have 
been the seat of power for Tissaphernes, whose conflict with Cyrus demonstrates that he was at least 
no longer the prince’s subordinate. For debate over the relationship and status of Tissaphernes and 
Cyrus from 407 to 401, see Cousin 1904: 1-106; Andrewes 1971: 208—216; Petit 1983 and 1988; 
Ruzicka 1985 and 2006: 227-229; Dandamaev 1989: 266—269, 274-276; Stronk 1990; Hornblower 
1994b: 52-53; Wylie 1997: 81-82; Keen 1998: 102-104; Debord 1999: 117-130, 224—236; Briant 2002: 
600; Cawkwell 2005: 155-161; Lee 2016b: 274-275; Hyland 2018b: 107-109, 124-125. Briant 2002: 
616-620 hypothesizes that Artaxerxes II ordered Orontas to remove Cyrus from his position at 
Sardis at some time prior to the rebel army's muster there. For further discussion of the trial of 
Orontas, see Keaveney 2012. See Rung 2015 on the meaning and responsibilities of the office of 
karanos, held by Cyrus in western Anatolia prior to the death of Darius II. 
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a choice that his Greeks did not face: to remain loyal to the King, or to 
accept Cyrus as their ultimate patron and become rebels. Cyrus was 
successful with some Persian officials and was able to win them over 
through his own charisma and benefactions, but others only feigned loyalty 
while awaiting an opportunity to destroy him. As a result, Cyrus chose to 
rely upon outsiders for sensitive duties; on the march to Cunaxa, this 
meant assigning Greeks to guard and escort duty. Unlike his Persian 
subordinates, these individuals had never sworn oaths of allegiance to the 
King. By marching with Cyrus they were not engaging in an act of 
rebellion, but dutifully repaying a personal debt to a generous patron. 


The Hegemony of Cyrus 


Cyrus the Younger trusted his Greek soldiers more than the Persians in his 
army, as evidenced by his reliance on them for sensitive tasks like guard and 
escort duty. One reason for this trust was that Cyrus patronized the 
personal ambitions of his xenoi, ensuring their investment in his success. 
Another reason is that he only recruited his generals from Greek political 
factions aligned with him.” As a result, most could not betray him without 
severing the very ties upon which their own political influence, and that of 
their friends, was dependent. Recognition of this dynamic leads to the 
insight that Cyrus used xenia as a means of furthering Persian imperial 
policies in a way that also benefited his own royal ambitions. His mustering 
of 13,000 Greek soldiers reveals not Persian military deficiency in or 
vulnerability to heavy infantry hoplites, but rather the degree to which 
Cyrus was successful in placing his own clients in positions of power 
throughout Greece and the Aegean. 

The political ramifications of Cyrus’ cultivation of xenoi throughout 
Greece and the Aegean are not immediately obvious in the Anabasis. 
As an Athenian, Xenophon had an interest in promoting the personal 
rather than political aspects of Cyrus’ patronage, largely because his own 
decision to join Cyrus bordered on treason.** Moreover, the central plot 
of the book is the escape of the Ten Thousand from the heart of the 
Empire, and the rebellion is the reason they were stranded in the first 


*® Keeping in mind that such factions bear marked differences from modern political parties, as 
cautioned by Cook 1988: 65—67. 

44 He wrote the Anabasis in part to answer accusations that he and the other Greeks were greedy 
opportunists. Emphasizing his generosity was one way to show that Cyrus would make a worthy and 
capable king, in turn justifying the decision to join his rebellion. Roy 1967: 316—318; Trundle 2004: 
42—43, 60-61. For Xenophon’s compositional motivations, see Flower 2012: 30-39. 
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place. For both apologetic and narrative purposes, Cyrus’ establishment 
of xenia relationships is relevant only insofar as it allowed him to recruit 
Greek soldiers. 

Xenophon’s introduction of the Spartan Cheirisophus is the most 
obvious example of his reticence to acknowledge the broader political 
considerations that ensured the loyalty of his Greek generals. 
Cheirisophus joined Cyrus at Issus in Cilicia, arriving with 700 hoplites 
aboard Spartan ships which had sailed directly from the Peloponnese 
and had been escorted by Cyrus’ own navy (1.4.2-3). Diodorus (14.19. 
2—9), Plutarch, and even Xenophon in his Hellenica (3.1.1-2) each states 
that the Spartan government officially supported Cyrus and had sent 
Cheirisophus, who as a result could not defect to the King without also 
undermining the political interests of his homeland. Yet in the Anabasis 
Xenophon does not comment on the alliance between Cyrus and 
Sparta. 

In addition to Cheirisophus and his hoplites, most of Cyrus’ officers and 
soldiers were from states aligned with Sparta, and therefore also with 
Cyrus, during the later years of the Peloponnesian War: Arcadia, Achaea, 
Megara, Amphipolis, Syracuse, and Locris.“ This also explains why Cyrus 
did not have Athenian xenoi. The few individuals from Athens mentioned 
in the Anabasis were all aristocrats and officers recruited by other Greeks 
rather than Cyrus, as Xenophon had been by Proxenus (3.1.4-8). Their 
decision to join Cyrus, and his acceptance of their presence, likely indicates 
a desire on both sides to develop mutually beneficial xenia relationships, 
especially in the aftermath of the democratic overthrow of the oligarchy at 
Athens in 403, a government imposed by Lysander at Athens only a year 
earlier.*° 

Xenophon’s claim that Cyrus ordered his garrison commanders to 
procure as many Peloponnesian soldiers as possible (1.2.1) could plausibly 
be taken to mean that he held the military prowess of soldiers from this 
region in high regard. Even so, the recruiting pitch Cyrus used to persuade 
the Peloponnesians appealed to shared political interests, namely “that 
Tissaphernes was plotting against their cities” in lonia (1.1.6).%” 
In another implicit acknowledgment of his alliance with Sparta, elsewhere 
Xenophon reports that Cyrus took over all of these same Greek cities 


4 Parke 1933: 23-24; Roy 1967: 303-309; Lendle 1995: 10-13 review the origins of the Greeks in Cyrus’ 
army. As Anderson 1954: 83-87 notes, most of Achaea was neutral at the start of the war, but in 417 all 
of Achaea joined the Peloponnesian League. 

46 Roy 1967: 308. 47 d; ériBouAeUovtos Tiocagépvous Tais rrÓAec1. 
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except for Miletus (1.1.6—7), which he was at the time besieging with exiles 
from the city who would also join his rebellion (1.2.2).* 

Cyrus’ support of the Milesian exiles reveals that his patronage was 
aimed not solely at raising soldiers for rebellion, but more immediately 
at putting or keeping his own clients in charge of as many cities and states 
throughout the Aegean as possible. This is reinforced by his approach to 
fractious Thessaly, where he moved to fund Aristippus’ ambitions of 
conquest, ? and by his xenia with Proxenus, a philos of the “leading men” 
of his homeland,’ whose presence embodied the close ties Cyrus must 
have established with Boeotian aristocrats during the Peloponnesian War. 
It is most clearly confirmed by the political background of his relationships 
with Sparta and Clearchus. 

This may seem contradictory at first glance. Sparta was Cyrus' strongest 
ally in Greece, while Clearchus was a Spartan exile who had been sentenced 
to death by the state in absentia, supposedly for his attempt to become the 
tyrant of Byzantium. One reason scholars have largely underappreciated 
the political motivations behind Cyrus’ recruitment of xenoi may be this 
relationship with Clearchus, who received the most money from Cyrus, 
raised the most soldiers for him, and was the de facto chief of Cyrus’ Greek 
generals after the near-mutiny at Tarsus." This apparent incongruity, 
however, actually masks the strongest evidence that the prince was using 
xenia as a means of extending Persia’s imperial reach in Greece. 

Critical to resolving this paradox is understanding that Cyrus did not 
align himself with the Spartan government itself, but more precisely with 
his Spartan xenoi. When these xenoi were in power, this was a distinction 
without much difference. Upon his arrival in Anatolia to take command of 
the Persian-Spartan war effort in 407, Cyrus quickly established a xenia 
relationship with the Spartan admiral Lysander (Xenophon Hellenica 
1.5.1-7). The collaboration between these two individuals led to an 
increase in Persian funding for the Spartan fleet, addressing 
a longstanding point of friction in the anti-Athenian alliance. It also led 


48 On the struggle between Cyrus and Tissaphernes for control of Ionia, and on Sparta's involvement 
or at least perspective, see Andrewes 1971: 209-216; Hamilton 1979: 102—104; Stronk 1990: 125-126; 
Briant 2002: 616—620; Hyland 2018b: 123-126. 

4 Hyland 2015. *° gidos wv rois mposroi. — ? Roisman 19852: 33-38. 

* Although he does not describe the two as xenoi explicitly, it is unthinkable that they were not. 
The description of their initial meeting by both Xenophon and Plutarch includes a meal, drinking, 
and the exchange of "gifts" (i.e., Cyrus grants Lysander's request for an increase in his sailors’ pay) 
characteristic of the ritual establishment of xenia. Plutarch 4.3 further notes that Cyrus begged 
Lysander not to refuse his gifts of friendliness (piAoppooUvas). For Lysander’s career and the 
importance of his relationship with Cyrus, see Wylie 1997. 
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to Lysander’s victory at the Battle of Notium in 406, the first Spartan 
defeat of the Athenian navy in several years.” 

When Lysander’s appointment expired and he returned to Sparta in the 
aftermath of Notium, the alliance faltered. Cyrus refused to meet with his 
replacement, Callicratidas, who harbored anti-Persian sentiments and 
preferred instead to supply the fleet with contributions from Sparta’s 
Ionian allies. This level of funding was apparently sufficient to maintain 
the fleet, but the Ionians were either unable or unwilling to rebuild it 
following its near-complete destruction in 406 at the Battle of Arginusae, 
where Callicratidas was also killed. In order to restore Persian sponsorship, 
Sparta acquiesced to Cyrus’ demand for the reinstatement of Lysander 
(Xenophon Hellenica 1.6.1-36, 2.1.6—7; Plutarch Lysander 6-7).”* 

The xenia between Cyrus and Lysander served as the nexus for the 
alliance between Persia and Sparta. This arrangement clearly benefited 
both states, since the restoration of Persian funding resulted in the ultimate 
defeat and surrender of Athens in 404. Lysander also gained political 
opportunities that otherwise would have been unimaginable for the son 
of a poor Spartan father and a helot mother: an unprecedented and 
prolonged second term as commander of the fleet, and in addition the 
authority to dominate the terms of surrender for Athens and its allies. 
Lysander himself selected the oligarchs and the garrison commanders who 
took control of Sparta's new empire in the Aegean (Plutarch Lysander 
13-14; Nepos Lysander 1-2). 

For Cyrus, collaboration with Sparta through Lysander offered a path to 
the Achaemenid throne. Prior to the death of Darius II, Cyrus had 
a plausible prospect of being named his father's successor thanks to the 
support of his mother, Queen Parysatis (Artaxerxes 2.2—3). Although in the 
Anabasis Xenophon claims that Cyrus only set his sights on the throne after 
Artaxerxes had mistreated him (1.1-6), this is belied by his report in the 
Hellenica that Cyrus had executed two relatives who did not bow before 
him as King while Darius was still alive (2.1.8—9).^ His goal prior to 405 
must have been to secure Persia's western periphery through the defeat of 
the Athenian Empire and the elevation of his own client state, Sparta, to 


95 Hyland 2018b: 107-111. 

4 Officially, he was subordinate to the navarch Aracus, but there is no doubt that Lysander was de facto 
in command of the Spartan fleet. See Lotze 1964: 24—41; Hamilton 1979: 38; Bommelaer 1981: 96-98; 
Hyland 2018b: m4—n5. 

5 Lotze 1964: 62-71; Bommelaer 1981: 83-102, 113-115; Hammond 1986: 439—440; Lewis 1994: 29-31; 
Wylie 1997: 79-81. 

%© Briant 2002: 615-616. Diodorus 14.11.2 also reports that Cyrus planned his revolt in advance of 
Darius' death. 
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dominance in the Aegean. This would burnish his credentials as 
a successful warrior and commander-in-chief, attributes that were essential 
in Achaemenid royal ideology." 

Unfortunately for Cyrus, Lysander’s defeat of Athens took place too 
late, after the prince had been summoned to his father’s deathbed. 
The crown instead went to his older brother Arsaces, who adopted the 
royal name Artaxerxes II. As we have seen, Tissaphernes took advantage 
of this moment to accuse Cyrus of plotting a coup. While spared from 
execution, Cyrus was stripped of his position as supreme commander of 
Persian forces in Anatolia and reduced to being merely the satrap of 
Lydia, meaning that both Pharnabazus in Hellespontine Phrygia and 
Tissaphernes in Caria were now peers rather than subordinates.” 

Cyrus’ demotion also meant that Lysander was no longer the central 
figure in the Persia-Sparta alliance.” Lysander’s rivals quickly moved to 
take advantage of this situation. King Pausanias resolved a civil war in 
Athens by agreeing to allow the restoration of the democracy rather than 
provide military aid to the government Lysander had installed. Likewise, 
the unpopular oligarchies Lysander had imposed throughout Athens’ 
former Aegean territories were dismantled, and the friends he had 
appointed as military governors in this region became political targets: 
Thorax was executed for illegal possession of funds at Samos (Plutarch 
Lysander 19.4),°° and the same fate likely awaited Clearchus had he obeyed 
the order to return to Sparta from Byzantium (Anabasis 2.6.2—4)."" 
Lysander himself was put on trial after his attempt to establish closer ties 


Briant 2002: 225—228. 

For Cyrus’ relationship to Tissaphernes, including his formal status after his return from Susa, see 
n. 42 above. 

Munn 2000: 232—234 connects Lysander’s decline to a Spartan attempt to distance itself from an 
accused traitor to the King. Andrewes 1971: 208—216 argued that the failure of Lysander’s settlement 
in the Aegean and his political decline in Sparta was simply due to Cyrus’ diminished official status 
(rather than any stigma resulting from his failed coup). Wylie 1992: 81-82 suggests that Cyrus had 
soured on Lysander. In any case, the rise of Tissaphernes’ prospects after the accession of Artaxerxes 
II meant that Sparta was not entirely reliant upon Lysander’s relationship with Cyrus for its alliance 
with Persia. 

Shipley 1987: 134 suggests the charges were specious, and brought against him as part of the abolition 
of Lysander’s decharchies. 

On the potential friendship between Lysander and Clearchus, see Cartledge 1987: 352. Hamilton 
1979: 91-92, 106 suggests the two were at odds over Clearchus’ behavior at Byzantium, but 
reconciled on the eve of Cyrus’ rebellion. See also comments on Sparta's toleration of Clearchus’ 
tyranny by Bommelaer 1981: 167—168; Lendle 1995: 10-11; Bassett 2001: 9-13. Gylippus, another of 
Lysander’s appointees, was exiled for similar reasons. Although Plutarch Lysander 16-17 portrays 
him as acting to enrich himself on his own, he also notes that other Spartans viewed Lysander as the 
cause of his corruption. 
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with Pharnabazus backfired (Plutarch Lysander 20-21). Despite being 
acquitted, his dominance of Spartan politics had come to an end.^* 

Athens was defeated by the time Cyrus returned to Sardis in 404/3, but 
in all other respects his position was far weaker than it had been when he 
had left in 405. Lysander had lost power in Sparta to friends of his rival 
satrap Pharnabazus, the King had demoted him and transferred the 
Greek states of Ionia to Tissaphernes, and Cyrus may have even faced 
armed resistance from Persians in his own province (Anabasis 1.6.1—7). 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to agree with Xenophon’s 
statement that Cyrus’ actions upon his return to Anatolia were aimed 
primarily at raising soldiers for rebellion (1.1.6). While rebellion may 
already have been on his mind at this time, Cyrus’ more immediate 
concern seems to have been the restoration of his influence in Greece 
and the Aegean, once again by supporting his own xenoi in their efforts 
gain political and military power. 

Although Xenophon focuses in the Hellenica on his relationship with 
Lysander, Cyrus must have also established xenia ties with other Spartans 
and Spartan allies while acting as the King’s chief representative in the war 
against Athens. This would explain the ease with which Cyrus won back 
the Ionian cities from Tissaphernes, who was only able to save Miletus for 
himself.® In response to the resistance at Miletus, Cyrus exploited his 
Peloponnesian connections, using Xenias to recruit troops and sending 
armies under Socrates of Achaea and Pasion of Megara to support a siege of 
the city undertaken by Milesians whom Tissaphernes and his partisans had 
expelled (Anabasis 1.1.6—7). To Clearchus he provided refuge from the 
Spartan authorities and money for the conquest of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Similarly, Cyrus appears to have had little hesitation sending 
money to Aristippus in Thessaly or recruiting Proxenus from among the 
aristocracy of Boeotia. 

Cyrus' near-complete takeover of Ionia not only denied Tissaphernes 
the revenues and manpower from territory gifted by Artaxerxes, but also 
threatened to cut off his access to the Aegean and the Greek world. In the 
north, Clearchus control of the strategically important Thracian 
Chersonese meant that a client of Cyrus was in position both to cut off 
grain supplies to Greece from the Black Sea and to menace the satrapy of 


€ On Lysander's political decline in Sparta, see Hamilton 1979: 69-96; Bommelaer 1981: 151-1715 
Stronk 1990: 119-133; Wylie 1997: 81-85. 

5 Diodorus 13.104.5 reports that the Spartans had installed an oligarchy in Miletus near the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. According to Polyaenus 8.18.2, Tissaphernes used a ruse to expel these oligarchs 
and, presumably, reinstalled a popular democracy. See Andrewes 1971: 213-214. 
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Hellespontine Phrygia. That Pharnabazus was threatened from north and 
south may be a reason why he remained on the sidelines, and even perhaps 
covertly provided support to Cyrus, during his campaign against the 
King.^* 

Cyrus' seizure of the Thracian Chersonese and of Ionia put him in 
possession of key territories taken from Athens after the Peloponnesian 
War, and also served as a demonstration that his rival satraps would not be 
effective alternative sources for Persian patronage. At the same time, his 
actions reveal signs of occasional hostility to Sparta. Most obvious is the 
enabling of the Spartan exile Clearchus in the Chersonese, but he also co- 
opted Spartan ally Proxenus in Boeotia and supported Spartan enemy 
Aristippus in Thessaly.^ 

In the Peloponnese, meanwhile, Sparta struggled to control its Greek 
allies now that the threat of Athens had been removed. A 402 invasion of 
Elis in the northwest Peloponnese failed, notably without Boeotian or 
Corinthian support, ^^ but a second attempt was successful in the spring of 
401. The late arrival of Cheirisophus and the Spartan fleet in Cilicia in 
summer of that same year led Mark Munn to suggest that the two events 
were related: Cyrus’ money paid for the larger, more successful campaign 
against Elis, and in return some of this force sailed to meet Cyrus as he 
marched inland to face the King.^" In another sign that Cyrus’ xenoi once 
again held sway in Sparta, that same year Lysander was able to secure the 
accession of his former companion Agesilaus instead of Leotychidas as king 


5* Tt is worth noting that Clearchus had previously collaborated in the region with Pharnabazus 
(Xenophon Hellenica 1.3.15-22; Diodorus 13.40, 66.5-67.7), lending support to the suggestion of 
Hyland 2008 that this satrap secretly supported the rebellion. It is also possible that Clearchus 
simply transferred his loyalties to Cyrus, and now treated his former ally with hostility. 

Lewis 1977: 151 n. 104, “That Cyrus should give such a position to a Spartan exile at a time when his 
plans depended on Spartan cooperation suggests to me that he saw in Clearchus not merely a useful 
general, but a replacement for Lysander.” Little is known about the specifics of Thessalian politics 
during this period, but the analysis of Wade-Gery and Morrison 1942 suggests that Aristippus was an 
enemy of Sparta in Thessaly after the end of the Peloponnesian War, and so his intervention there 
ran counter to Sparta’s interests. See also Lendle 1995: 11212; Hyland 2015: 321-326. This antagonism 
can be traced in the Anabasis, as Menon and Clearchus act as rivals and nearly come to blows (1.5. 
u-17). Furthermore, as Munn 2000: 282 notes, Menon alone of the Greek generals was spared 
execution after their arrest by Tissaphernes. 

Cook 1988 details the growing influence of anti-Spartan politicians in Thebes during this period. See 
also Cartledge 1987: 353—354 for these and other Spartan campaigns. 

The argument is circumstantial but hardly implausible, as Cyrus had already provided money to 
several other Greeks in exchange for their military support. Munn 2000: 281 notes, “The Spartans 
must have taken account of the opportunities that Cyrus’ request presented to their offensive 
underway in the Peloponnese. Earnest money from Cyrus probably made the Elean campaign as 
effective as it was in the spring of 4o1, and a portion of the forces deployed in Elis was probably 
among those sent by sea, early in the summer, to meet Cyrus on the Cilician coast, when Cyrus’ 
march toward Babylon was already nearly four months underway.” 
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(Plutarch Lysander 22).°° There was thus no contradiction between official 
Spartan support for Cyrus and the prominent position of the exile 
Clearchus in his army. 

The political nature of the Greek relationship with Cyrus was also 
recognized by Artaxerxes himself, whose refusal of their offer of service 
after Cunaxa is often seen as myopic and driven by emotion rather than 
reason.’ I would argue, however, that it was made in recognition of the 
fact that these Greeks were not mere mercenaries, but instead former 
allies of Cyrus from outside the Empire. In the eyes of the King, the 
Greek army that Cyrus had raised was indistinguishable from a Spartan 
army. The Cyrean Greeks had several Spartan leaders, including at least 
one on an official state appointment. The Spartan navy had actively 
supported Cyrus’ rebellion, most notably by helping him circumvent 
potential resistance at the mountain pass entering Cilicia (Xenophon 
Anabasis 1.2.21). Artaxerxes did not, as Clearchus’ offer assumed, imme- 
diately launch a campaign against Egypt. Instead, by ordering his satraps 
to restore Persian authority over the Spartan-dominated Greek states of 
western Anatolia, he provoked war with Sparta (see discussion in 
Chapter 4).7° 

Within three years of his demotion and return to Sardis, Cyrus the 
Younger had once again become the most powerful figure on the western 
periphery of the Persian Empire. His rival Persian satraps were on the 
defensive, and his clients were in control or attempting to take control of 
the most politically and strategically important areas in the Aegean world. 
The establishment of himself as the de facto regional hegemon, rather than 


58 Cartledge 1987: 354—355 and 2002: 233—235. To the contrary, Stronk 1990: 128—129 argues that the 
accession of Agesilaus did not occur until 398. In any case, all agree that the decision to aid Cyrus 
would have been at least supported by Lysander, if not undertaken as a result of his advocacy. See 
also Hamilton 1979: 105-107; Bommelaer 1981: 167-168, 174-176. Wylie 1997: 83-84 questions 
Lysander's importance in the accession of Agesilaus. 

Following Plutarch Artaxerxes 22, Westlake 1986: 421 cites Artaxerxes II's “obsessive detestation of 
the Spartans." Accepting the testimony of Diodorus 14.26.5, Bassett 2002: 452, 456—457 likewise 
assumes that Artaxerxes' anger with the Greeks precluded any possibility of their employment 
against Egypt. Parke 1933: 32 merely views his decision as unwise, implying that the King did not 
recognize the quality of the Greek soldiers. Briant 2002: 634 asks, "Did the Great King fear that 
mercenaries could be used by an ambitious man, as Cyrus had done?" Ruzicka 2012: 39 views the 
decision as a consequence of timing: he argues that Artaxerxes decided to secure his own position as 
King, considering Cyrus' purported support in Persian noble circles, before launching the invasion 
of Egypt for which Clearchus offered the services of the Greeks. Cawkwell 2005: 161—169 suggests 
that the King's reticence to make peace with Sparta in 392/1 was the result of his continuing 
resentment of Sparta's support for Cyrus in 40r. As I argued above, however, Xenophon greatly 
exaggerates the extent to which Cyrus was able to win support among the Persian nobility. 

7° Similar observations made by Lewis 1994: 42—43. 
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the covert collection of an army, was his most immediate purpose in 
patronizing numerous Greek xenoi. His decision to rebel in 401 was 
opportunistic, perhaps made in response to the King’s dispatch of an 
army under Abrocomas against rebellious Egypt.” He would attack 
while a sizeable force was absent from the heart of the Empire, hoping in 
the best case scenario to persuade Abrocomas to turn against Artaxerxes.” 
Waiting would be potentially far more devastating to his long-term desire 
for the throne. A successful reconquest of Egypt would firmly entrench his 
brother’s rule, removing a serious military threat and demonstrating his 
effectiveness as a commander-in-chief to the Persian elite whom Cyrus 
hoped to win over. 

His decision was also premature. He had not sufficiently consolidated 
his support in Anatolia, where Pharnabazus refused to openly support 
him, Tissaphernes resisted him at Miletus, and even some of the Persians 
in his own province, such as Megaphernes and Orontas, remained 
royalists at heart. His position was better in Greece, but Proxenus and 
his fellow aristocrats were not in control of Thebes, Aristippus was still 
fighting in Thessaly, and Cyrus had not made significant connections in 
Athens.” One consequence of this, as we saw in Chapter 2, was that the 
force that accompanied Cyrus to Cunaxa was smaller and composed 
more of slow-moving Greek hoplites than would have been ideal for 
battle in Mesopotamia. His sluggish and careless march into Babylonia 
exacerbated the problem, giving Artaxerxes time to prepare for and defeat 


” Lee 2016a: 112-116 argues that Abrocomas had been dispatched against Cyrus rather than Egypt. 
Lee’s argument deserves fuller attention than can be given in this work, so here I will briefly note that 
I find the chronology and reconstruction offered by Ruzicka 2012: 36-40 more compelling. 
The Egyptian revolt of Amyrtaeus probably commenced in the Nile Delta ca. 406/5. The death 
of Darius II and the end of the Peloponnesian War probably delayed preparations for a campaign to 
suppress the rebellion, which may have required years of planning and preparation. It should not be 
surprising that Abrocomas was still readying his invasion force in the Levant when Cyrus began to 
march in spring 401, and was probably planning to attack in October 401 when the Nile flood waters 
receded. On the extensive preparations and careful timing required for an invasion of Egypt, see 
comments by Ruzicka 2012: 67. Given the necessarily deliberate and lengthy nature of Abrocomas' 
planning, which was also unlikely to have been particularly secretive, Cyrus’ decision to begin 
mustering forces in order to launch his rebellion in spring 401 — as soon as the winter snow melt 
made marching through Anatolia feasible — was opportunistic, but need not be seen as last-minute. 
See also Kienitz 1953: 76—77; Traunecker 1979: 398—399; Salmon 1985: 157—158; Briant 2002: 619. 
On the importance of foreign support for Egyptian revolts during the first Persian period, including 
the revolt of Amyrtaeus, see Rottpeter 2007. 

The desertion of 400 Greek soldiers from his army may reveal that some efforts were made to win 
Abrocomas over (Xenophon Anabasis 1.4.3). Perhaps Cyrus at least won his neutrality, since he did 
not arrive in time to join in at Cunaxa, despite having a head start (1.7.12). 

73 Regarding Athens, see Munn 2000: 282—284. 
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the bold plan that Cyrus and his generals devised to overcome their 
army’s deficiencies. 

Rather than revealing the shortcomings of Persian military levies, 
then, Cyrus’ mustering of nearly 13,000 soldiers from the Greek world 
on relatively short notice demonstrates the effectiveness of his perso- 
nal, xenia-based imperialism. So long as Cyrus remained loyal — and 
indeed Xenophon claims that he went to great lengths to pay more 
tribute than necessary to Artaxerxes in assurance of his fidelity 
(Anabasis 1.1.8) — his methods benefited the Empire by securing its 
western periphery with Persian clients. His rebellion turned this ben- 
efit into a threat, and forced his Greek xenoi to choose between their 
relationship with him and their alliance with King Artaxerxes, which 
Cyrus had mediated and therefore with whom they themselves had 
minimal direct contact.’* They understandably chose to support 
Cyrus, and were unsurprisingly among his most loyal and reliable 
soldiers on the march to Cunaxa. 

Cyrus the Younger was an exceptional figure with extraordinary ambi- 
tions, but his use of xenia as a means of imperialism was typical of Persian 
officials based in western Anatolia. Already in the sixth century, Persian 
satraps like Oroetes promoted the political careers of clients in the Greek 
world, who traded the autonomy of their city-states for their own personal 
political advancement." Cyrus’ predecessors had also leveraged their con- 
nections in Greece to secure and expand the Empire's borders and even to 
fight rival satraps, increasing their own personal influence in the region and 
with (or against) the King. "^ 

As we will see in the following chapters, the capacity to recruit soldiers 
was not the purpose of Persian imperial policy toward Greece throughout 
the fourth century, but a clear indication of its success. This insight turns 
on its head the traditional interpretation that the frequent appearance of 


7* As Pausanias 3.9.1 notes, the Spartans recognized that Cyrus, not Artaxerxes, had paid for their fleet 
in the war against Athens. 

Roisman 1985b; Austin 1990: 298—305. 

Artaphernes, the satrap at Sardis at the end of the sixth century, and Aristagoras, the Persian-client 
and tyrant of Miletus, failed in an attempt at returning to power on Naxos a group of exiles who had 
sought their patronage sometime around 500 BCE (5.30-34). The satrap of Syria, Megabyzus, 
reportedly employed Greeks during his revolt in the 440s (Ctesias r14.39—40). Likewise, Athenian 
soldiers campaigned for Pissuthnes, and perhaps even his son Amorges, when the two rebelled 
against Artaxerxes I during the Peloponnesian War (Ctesias F15.53; Thucydides 8.5). Finally, rather 
than working together to aid Sparta upon the King's decision to enter the Peloponnesian War 
against Athens in 413, Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus competed to acquire influence by making 
a personal alliance with Sparta (Thucydides 8.6). 
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Greek soldiers in Near Eastern armies during the fourth century is evidence 
of the military vulnerability of the Achaemenid Empire. It is instead proof 
that Greek states and politicians increasingly sought out foreign patronage, 
and reveals that the King’s satraps continued to influence Greek affairs 
even after the Macedonian conquests of Alexander had begun. 


CHAPTER 4 


Greeks in Persia and Egypt, ca. 400-360 


The rebellion of Cyrus the Younger failed to unseat Artaxerxes II, but it 
probably forced the King’s general Abrocomas to abandon ongoing pre- 
parations for an invasion of Egypt. The war to reassert Achaemenid control 
over Cyrus’ former Greek allies in western Anatolia, now defended by the 
Spartans, further occupied royal resources for much of the following 
decade. As a result, Artaxerxes was unable to send an army against the 
former satrapy until 391. This gave Pharaoh Amyrtaeus and his successors 
ample time to expel all of the Persian garrisons and fortify the entrances to 
the Nile Delta, especially at Pelusium. 

The recovery of Egypt was the highest priority of Achaemenid policy on 
the western borders of the Empire for most of the fourth century. 
Artaxerxes II and III collectively launched at least six attacks against 
Egypt during this period. With the exception of the invasion of 391 and 
the aborted campaign of 360-359, Greek soldiers and commanders are 
known to have participated in each of these military actions. Our main 
source for this period is the Bibliotheca of Diodorus, who consistently 
presents Greeks as better soldiers and generals than their Near Eastern 
counterparts using the Tragic Advisor and Dynamic Subordinate tropes 
(see Chapter 1 for discussion). 

This chapter examines specific episodes of Greek military service for 
Persia and Egypt from 400 to 360, testing the assertions of Greek super- 
iority made by Diodorus and other ancient sources against the evidence 
they provide. My analysis results in three conclusions that run counter to 
the traditional formulation of the Greek Thesis. First, rather than being 
sought out for their skills as heavy infantry hoplites, Greeks — especially 
Athenians — tended to be employed as marines and sailors.* Second, Greek 


* Ruzicka 2012: 37-42, 72. 
* On Egyptian military equipment and the possibility that some native soldiers were heavy infantry, 
see Fischer-Bovet 2014a: 39—41. 
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commanders were not better generals than their Persian or Egyptian 
counterparts, who on many occasions developed and executed successful 
strategic and tactical plans. Our sources often mention Greek counsel that 
goes unheeded by foreign commanders, but in every case further investiga- 
tion reveals it to be either militarily impractical or politically unfeasible. 

Third, Greeks in the fourth century were often recruited to establish or 
to reinforce alliances between foreign leaders and Greek city-states, like the 
xenoi of Cyrus the Younger before them. Rather than being apolitical 
mercenaries sought out for their unmatched capabilities in war, Greek 
commanders acted as intermediaries between their native city-states and 
individual Persian satraps or Egyptian pharaohs. Most often they func- 
tioned as officially or tacitly sanctioned government representatives, but 
under certain circumstances they operated in the interests of the state 
despite ostensibly serving as private individuals. While my focus in this 
chapter is on the period from 400 to 360, these findings — especially 
the second and third — apply more broadly to Greek military service in 
the Near East until the fall of the Achaemenid Empire. 


Conon and Pharnabazus 


The first Greek to fight for Persia in the aftermath of Cyrus the Younger’s 
rebellion was Conon of Athens. Conon does not receive much attention in 
the traditional literature on Greek mercenaries during the fourth century.’ 
The reason for this is obvious. Although he waged war against Greek rivals 
with the financial and material backing of the Persians, for most of his 
service he did so as a Persian official and as an agent, if not a formally 
appointed one, of Athens itself. Yet, practically speaking, there is little that 
differentiates Conon’s service from that of those Greek commanders of the 
fourth century who are conventionally identified as mercenaries and whose 
military contributions are similarly misrepresented. 

Conon came into Persian service during the war between Persia and 
Sparta that began not long after the Battle of Cunaxa. The flashpoint was 
the King’s demand that Cyrus’ Ionian Greek allies submit to Tissaphernes, 
who had been sent back to western Anatolia as the satrap of Lydia and 
Caria in 400 (Xenophon Hellenica 3.1.3). The Ionians instead appealed for 


> For example, Parke 1933: 242—243 does not categorize Conon or Antalcidas as mercenary comman- 
ders or generals, but on pp. 50-51 does note that Conon raised a force of mercenaries in the 390s. 
Trundle 2004: 178 asserts that "Conon was not a mercenary," and Raptou 1999: 256—258 emphasizes 
the political significance from the moment of his arrival on Cyprus. To the contrary, however, Castro 
2012: 139-140 calls Conon “el mercenario perfecto." 
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protection to the Spartans, who sent them an army in 399 (3.1.4) and 
escalated the conflict further in 396 by dispatching reinforcements under 
King Agesilaus (3.4.1—4). 

Although Tissaphernes was in charge of the Persian war effort, much of 
the Spartan campaigning took place to the north in Hellespontine Phrygia, 
the satrapy of his rival Pharnabazus (3.1.8—9). Unable to achieve military 
victory on his own, Pharnabazus made and subsequently renewed a truce 
with the Spartan general Dercylidas in 398 (3.2.1, 9). He then joined his 
forces with Tissaphernes, and together they forced the Spartans into peace 
negotiations in 397 (3.2.13-20).* Around the same time, Pharnabazus 
requested that Artaxerxes divert the Persian fleet to the Aegean, and that 
he appoint as one of its admirals Conon, who had been living in self- 
imposed exile on Cyprus at the court of the Persian client-king Evagoras 
I since 405 (Diodorus 14.39.15; Nepos Conon 2.2). 

The King agreed to hire Conon and ordered the fleet to muster in 
Cilicia, but his primary focus remained on the Spartan army operating in 
western Anatolia. Tissaphernes received royal reinforcements soon after 
the arrival of Agesilaus in 396 (Hellenica 3.4.11), leaving the navy to languish 
with so little money that its crews were soon on the verge of mutiny.^ This 
changed in 395, however, when Agesilaus inflicted a defeat upon a force of 
Persian cavalry outside Sardis, the capital of Tissaphernes’ satrapy of 
Lydia.” Removing Tissaphernes from command (Hellenica 3.4.20-25; 
Diodorus 14.80.1-8), Artaxerxes gave Pharnabazus the authority and the 
funding to launch a naval campaign in the Aegean." 

Several ancient sources narrate or describe these events. To varying 
degrees, all depict Conon as a Dynamic Subordinate and the key to the 
campaign's success. In the Bibliotheca, Diodorus reports that Conon began 
the campaign by sailing alone to the Chersonese, on the way providing 
crucial support to a Rhodian rebellion against Sparta (14.79.6—7).? Conon 
then appointed two Athenians to take over the fleet while he himself 


* For recent treatments of this phase of the conflict, see Lee 2016b: 275-278; Hyland 2018b: 127-133. 

* March 1997: 258; Asmonti 2015: 116—129. 5 Asmonti 2015: 132—136; Hyland 2018b: 143-144. 

7 Lotz 2016 recently argued that ancient sources have exaggerated the significance and successes of 
Agesilaus’ campaign, and have merged two skirmishes near Sardis into a single, bloody battle. 

* March 1997: 264—268; Ruzicka 2012: 45-52; Asmonti 2015: 143-148; Lee 2016b: 278—280. For the 
death of Tissaphernes, see Hyland 2018b: 138—139; Rop 2018. 

? Diodorus does acknowledge that Pharnabazus relieved Conon from a Spartan blockade at Caunus, 
which allowed the campaign to begin (14.79.5). There is some controversy over the exact date of these 
events. See Barbieri 1955: 101—143; Bruce 1961: 168; Seager 1967: 95 n. 2; March 1997: 260-267; 
Ruzicka 2012: 44-48; Asmonti 2015: 132-136; Hyland 2018b: 133-137. For my purposes here, the 
precise chronology is less important than the nature of the relationship between Pharnabazus and 
Conon. 
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traveled to the King, from whom he received additional financial support 
and permission to bring on Pharnabazus as his associate commander (14.81. 
4-6). Implausible as this scenario appears, Diodorus nonetheless empha- 
sizes Conon's status as the highest naval authority several times, referring to 
him both as Persia’s admiral and as the commander of the King’s fleet 
(14.79.7, 81.4, 85.2). 

In his description of the decisive Battle of Cnidus in 394 (14.83.4), 
Diodorus does not mention Pharnabazus’ role or contributions. Instead 
he focuses on the actions of Conon, whom he credits with the pursuit and 
capture of fifty Spartan triremes (14.39.1-4, 83.5—7). Pharnabazus is simi- 
larly absent from the subsequent campaigning, during which Conon is 
again the primary subject of the narrative. For instance, we are told that the 
Chians removed their garrisons to join Conon specifically, and that others 
attached themselves to him as well (14.83.3—4). According to Diodorus, it is 
Conon who decided to conquer Cythera and the Cyclades, and likewise 
Conon who sailed to Corinth, formed an alliance against Sparta with other 
Greek states, and provided them with Persian money (14.84.4—5). 

This depiction is echoed by other sources.'° Isocrates, a contemporary 
Athenian orator who surely knew the full background of the campaign, 
praised Conon alone for its successful execution (Evagoras 56)." Roman- 
era author Cornelius Nepos went so far as to write that the Athenian had 
commanded the land war against Agesilaus in Asia Minor (9.2), an 
obviously false claim unsubstantiated by any other source." He adds that 
Conon was responsible for the Persian victory at Cnidus, and for the 
success of the subsequent campaign (9.4). Nepos encapsulates the idea 
behind the Dynamic Subordinate trope, remarking that "Pharnabazus 
appeared to be the commander, but in fact Conon was in charge of the 
army and everything was carried out by his decision" (9.1). 

In his Hellenica, Xenophon also portrays Conon as the mastermind 
behind the successful naval campaign following Cnidus. On his advice, 


1° The contemporary Oxyrhynchus historian’s narrative of Cnidus unfortunately does not survive, but 
in other respects he presents Conon in a highly favorable light, as McKechnie and Kern 1988: 177 
remark, “Conon is shown as the new Cyrus, the King’s brightest general, the one whose force of 
personality can mediate between the monolith of Persian power and the frailties of the people who 
are ‘the royal army’ .. . without resort to rhetorical pleading, the author shapes his account to lead 
the reader to admire Conon.” 

He actually credits Evagoras — rather than Pharnabazus — with conceiving and funding the expedi- 
tion against the Spartan navy. Notably, Evagoras is the subject of the eulogistic speech in which the 
events are mentioned. 

Nepos also dubiously credits Conon with persuading Artaxerxes to execute Tissaphernes (9.3—4). 
Pharnabazus habitus est imperator, re quidem vera exercitui praefuit Conon eiusque omnia arbitrio gesta 
sunt. 
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Pharnabazus not only drove out Spartan governors and garrisons from 
many of the cities throughout the Aegean, but also made himself popular 
by leaving them independent and without garrisons (4.8.1-3). At Conon's 
request, Pharnabazus later gave the Athenian control of the fleet and 
allowed him to return to Athens, where he rebuilt the famous long walls 
and secured alliances with a number of islands and coastal cities through- 
out the Aegean. By 392, Conon’s activities had caused the Spartans to enter 
into negotiations with Tirabazus, the satrap of Lydia, hoping to regain the 
King’s support, secure peace, or at least undermine Conon’s position with 
the Persians (4.8.9—14). 

In contrast to Diodorus, Xenophon’s narrative does not always adhere to 
the Dynamic Subordinate motif. He ultimately credits both Pharnabazus 
and Conon with the victory at Cnidus (4.8.1), and acknowledges that 
Pharnabazus conceived of and carried out the subsequent naval campaign 
against the Peloponnese (4.8.6—7).'* Furthermore, he notes that the satrap 
himself conquered Cythera and personally provided the anti-Spartan 
alliance with encouragement and funds at Corinth (4.8.8). 

At a glance, Xenophon’s portrayal of the relationship between Conon 
and Pharnabazus in the Hellenica seems more believable than other 
sources. There is no other known instance in which a foreign Greek 
acted as a superior officer to Persian generals. It makes sense that Conon, 
an admiral with extensive experience during the Peloponnesian War, was 
hired as a naval specialist and took direct tactical control of the fleet, but 
that Pharnabazus himself was ultimately responsible for making the 
broader strategic decisions that deprived Sparta of its hegemony in the 
Aegean. Indeed, the author of one of the most detailed studies of his service 
during this campaign has come to this very conclusion.” 

Yet a careful examination of the accounts of the Persian victory at 
Cnidus reveals even this moderate assessment to be an overstatement of 
the Athenian’s military contributions. Xenophon’s description places 


^ In the middle of his narrative of the successes of Pharnabazus and Conon, it is notable that 
Xenophon also includes their failure to drive the Spartan Dercylidas from Abydus and Sestus (4.8. 
3-6). Here Pharnabazus receives no advice from Conon, but simply orders the Athenian to meet him 
at Sestus, to block the harbor while he himself attacked Abydos, and to campaign elsewhere in the 
Hellespont after his attack failed. Thus Xenophon makes sure to implicate Conon in the satrap’s 
successes, but not his failures. 

March 1997: 268: “Conon’s role was carefully defined: his command was limited in scope and 
hindered by poverty, and when the fleet was finally activated, Conon was made subordinate to 
Pharnabazus. Conon thenceforth acted in accordance with his experience as a naval tactician and 
undoubtedly planned the decisive battle.” See also Starr 1975: 64; Tuplin 1993: 78-79; Asmonti 2015: 
149; Hyland 2018b: 145-147. Maffre 2004 analyzes Pharnabazus’ role in financing the Persian fleet 
that would drive the Spartans from the Aegean. 
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Pharnabazus in command of the Phoenician ships in the second line. In the 
front line, Conon commanded the Greek ships, which are the only ones he 
mentions as taking part in the action. Leading the fleet into battle, Conon 
himself is said to be responsible for driving the enemy ships ashore and 
killing the Spartan admiral: 


Being the admiral, Pharnabazus was with the Phoenician ships, and Conon 
positioned the Greek fleet in front of him. When Peisander arrayed his own 
line against him, even though his own fleet was obviously much smaller than 
Conon’s own, right away his allies on the left took flight. Engaging with the 
enemy, his own trireme was rammed and he was driven to the shore. 
Abandoning their ships, all the others driven ashore were able to make it 
safely to Cnidus, but he was killed fighting on his own ship. (4.3.11-12)'° 


In the Bibliotheca, Diodorus likewise focuses on Conon while omitting any 
description of the activities of Pharnabazus: 


Peisander, the admiral of the Spartans, sailed out from Cnidus with eighty- 
five triremes and set up anchor at Physcus of the Chersonese. From there he 
came upon the fleet of the King, and, attacking the ships in the front line, he 
drove through them. As soon as the Persians came to the rescue with all their 
triremes, though, all his allies fled ashore. Thinking that to flee shamefully 
was disgraceful and unworthy of Sparta, he turned his own ship around. 
After fighting splendidly and destroying many of the enemy, making war in 
away worthy of his fatherland, finally he was killed. Chasing the Spartans up 
to the shore, Conon seized fifty of their triremes. (14.83.5—7) 


Both narratives individually credit Conon with the defeat of the 
Spartans, but reading them together leads to a different conclusion. 
From Xenophon's account we learn that Conon commanded the front 
line and Pharnabazus the second line; from Diodorus, we discover that the 
Spartans defeated the front line — that is, Conon and his Greek ships — in 
the initial action, and that only the intervention of the second line under 
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Pharnabazus secured the victory. That is, the Persian, not his Athenian 
specialist, led the reserve line of densely packed triremes into battle at the 
decisive moment. Pharnabazus’ attack caused the Spartans to flee and 
ultimately killed their general.”® 

Conon’s military expertise was undoubtedly valuable in the war against 
Sparta, but it was his political network that made him the perfect colla- 
borator for Pharnabazus. The satrap could have found a suitable admiral 
from other regions within the Empire like Phoenicia if he had simply 
needed a commander for the fleet.'? What distinguished Conon from these 
other options was his Athenian background, which provided the satrap 
a direct connection to anti-Spartan politicians in Athens. Indeed, soon 
after his hire the Athenian Council began secretly sending ambassadors, 
ships, and crews to Conon and the Persian fleet in Cilicia.” Along with the 
diplomatic mission of Timocrates of Rhodes, Conon’s employment should 
be viewed as part of Pharnabazus' strategy to force the withdrawal of 
Spartan armies from Asia Minor by provoking what would come to be 
known as the Corinthian War in Greece." 

Once Athens openly entered the conflict on the side of Persia in 395, 
Conon's connections served to expand Pharnabazus’ own influence in 
Greece and the Aegean. As satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, Pharnabazus 
was already a well-known figure in the region. Still, the addition of Conon 


18 Asmonti 2015: 152 makes a similar argument. Occhipinti 2016: 112—115 argues that the Oxyrhynchus 
historian likely presented Cnidus as a Persian victory, downplaying the importance of Conon. 
As Tuplin 2013: 651-652 observes, Polybius believed Ephorus (probably Diodorus’ source) to be far 
more competent at narrating naval than land battles. 

Hammond 1986: 454—455 suggests that the Phoenicians were "particularly galled by the appointment 
of Conon.” Ruzicka 2012: 47 observes that much of the fleet was constructed in Cyprus and 
Phoenicia, and so would presumably have been manned by sailors from these regions. Indeed, 
Diodorus 14.79.8 notes that the king of Sidon had earlier led eighty triremes to Conon around the 
time of the revolt of Rhodes from Sparta. For the differences between Greek and Phoenician 
triremes, the latter of which were more maneuverable but less stable in inclement weather, see 
Bouzid-Adler 2015: 2-10. Bouzid-Adler 2014 notes that the Persians also made use of significant 
numbers of ships from Caria, Lycia, and Cilicia throughout the fifth and fourth centuries, including 
on this campaign. 

Strauss 1984: 38 implies that the mission was stopped before Demaenetus could embark, 
but March 1997: 262 (viz., n. 16) disagrees, correctly in my view (Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 8.1—2). 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 6.1, 7.1 indicates multiple missions were sent, even as the Athenians as 
a whole were not yet prepared to openly oppose Sparta. See also Welwei 1999: 265-266. 
Xenophon (Hellenica 3.5.1) and Pausanias (3.9.8) both place this mission under the direction of 
Tithraustes, but Hellenica Oxyrhynchia (7.5) and Polyaenus (1.48.3) state that it was sent at the behest 
of Pharnabazus. For the controversy, especially as it relates to the exact timing of the mission, see 
Barbieri 1955: 90-100; Tuplin 1993: 60-61; March 1997: 266-267; Rung 2004; Schepens 2012; 
Hyland 2018b: 149-151. Rung 2004: 415—419 suggests that Tithraustes and Pharnabazus may have 
been collaborating — an argument I have recently made in Rop 2018 — and so we need not see the 
sources as in disagreement on this particular point. 
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to his staff probably helped persuade a number of Greek states to expel 
their Spartan garrisons (Hellenica 4.8.1-3). The Athenian may have had 
xenoi scattered throughout the Aegean from his time as a general during the 
Peloponnesian War; at the least, his presence in the entourage of 
Pharnabazus likely served to ease concerns any Greeks may have had 
about deserting Sparta for a Persian satrap.” Furthermore, Conon’s friends 
in Athens probably arranged Pharnabazus’ meeting in 393 with the rest of 
the Greek allies at Corinth, where the satrap cemented himself as the 
personal patron of the anti-Spartan coalition by providing the funds that 
allowed the war to continue (Hellenica 4.8.8-10; Diodorus 14.84.5). 

The Persian—Athenian alliance was an obvious success for both states 
and for the two individuals whose xenia relationship was at its core. Spartan 
armies were driven from the King’s territory in Anatolia, and Persian 
support for Athens meant the restoration of the city’s independence from 
Sparta, its long walls, and its fleet (Hellenica 4.8.12). The Athenians were so 
grateful to Conon that they commissioned a statue of him at public 
expense (Pausanias 1.3; Nepos Timotheus 2), and granted him immunity 
from taxation (Demosthenes Agains Leptines 68-70). Continuing to lever- 
age his relationship with the satrap allowed Conon to become the most 
powerful politician in Athens upon his return to the city.” Pharnabazus, 
meanwhile, received one of the King's daughters in marriage (Plutarch 
Artaxerxes 27.4), and was soon given co-command of the Persian invasion 
of Egypt that was launched in 391/390. * 


* Strauss 1984: 39-40 for a brief survey of how many Ionian and other Greeks sought to curry favor 
with Conon following the victory at Cnidus. Ma 2006 identifies a possible statue erected for Conon 
on Erythrai, and Marek 2006: 263—264 an inscription on a statue base bearing his name at Caunus. 
For Conon's position vis-à-vis Pharnabazus and the Greeks, Asmonti 2015: 161 comments, “we 
might also suppose that the people of the cities and the islands would find it more congenial to deal 
with a Greek admiral than a Persian satrap." 

Strauss 1984: 39—48 and 1986: 108—112,125—136; Welwei 1999: 268; Fornis 2009; and Asmonti 2015: 
161-166 examine how Conon used his personal alliance with Pharnabazus in order to expand his 
own influence in Athens at the expense of his main political rival, Thrasybulus. On the epigraphic 
evidence for Conon's return to prominence, see Funke 1983. Shannahan 2016 argues, correctly in my 
view, that the Persian decision to collaborate with Athens via Conon, and eventually to give the 
Athenians eighty triremes after Cnidus, was part of an effort to establish Athens as a bulwark against 
further Spartan threats to the Empire's western periphery on the eve of the King's planned invasion 
of Egypt. See also Ruzicka 2012: 48; Hyland 2018b: 151-156. 

For the date of this invasion, which is only mentioned by Isocrates (Panegyricus 140), see Cawkwell 
2005: 162—163; Ruzicka 2012: 66—67. Others, e.g., Kienitz 1953: 84-85 and Shrimpton 1991: 15, argue 
that the date of this invasion must be later (ca. 385—383) because they place Pharnabazus in Aeolia in 
389 based on a misinterpretation of Hellenica 4.8.33. The passage, however, merely records that the 
Spartan Anaxibius captured several cities from Pharnabazus — i.e., from his domain — and there is no 
indication that the satrap was present for this himself. Weiskopf 1989: 98 argues that Artaxerxes 
wished to avoid allowing one satrap to appropriate too much power, since he "appears to have been 
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The centrality of Conon and Pharnabazus to this alliance is confirmed 
by how quickly it fell apart once Pharnabazus left the region.” Tiribazus, 
the new satrap of Lydia, welcomed a Spartan embassy to Sardis for peace 
talks in 392. When Conon attempted to join at the head of an Athenian 
delegation, the Persian satrap arrested him. He then supplied the Spartans 
with money for a new fleet, and departed for Susa to urge the King to 
abandon Athens — and thus to reject the arrangement put in place by his 
rival Pharnabazus — in favor of a new agreement with Sparta (Hellenica 4.8. 
12-16; Diodorus 14.85.4). With the Persian invasion of Egypt about to 
commence, however, Artaxerxes likely did not wish to upset the Aegean 
settlement that Pharnabazus had secured following Cnidus in 394. He 
replaced Tiribazus with Struthas, whose hostility to Sparta was well known 
(Hellenica 4.8.17). 

Conon died either during his imprisonment or shortly after being 
released by Struthas. After further peace talks in Sparta in early 391 failed, 
the Athenians launched several military expeditions into the Aegean. 
Thrasybulus led an Athenian fleet north, imposing levies on Thasos, 
Clazomenae, and Byzantium. At the last of these, he replaced the oligarchic 
government with a democracy. He then moved against the Spartan- 
dominated cities of Lesbos before sailing into Persian territory at the 
Eurymedon River, where he was killed while plundering by the citizens 
of Aspendus. Separately, Athens also sent military aid to Evagoras on 
Cyprus, who, perhaps in response to the failure of Pharnabazus’ invasion 
(Isocrates Panegyricus 140), had joined Egypt in rebellion (Hellenica 4.8.24; 
Diodorus 15.2.3). 

These developments were enough to spur the King into eventually 
accepting an alliance with Sparta."^ Tiribazus was restored to his position 
in Sardis in 389/8, where he soon welcomed another Spartan delegation led 
by Antalcidas. By 387, the King had given Tiribazus the political and 
military authority to support Sparta. Antalcidas defeated an Athenian 
fleet and seized control of the Hellespont, spurring the surrender of 


concerned lest a second Cyrus the Younger emerge out of the far west.” Yet the decision likely reveals 
the King’s priorities and pragmatism. The recovery of Egypt was more important than any other 
imperial initiative in the western Empire, and Pharnabazus, who was already in possession of the 
fleet that would be used in the Egyptian campaign, had just amply demonstrated his abilities as 
a naval commander in the Aegean. 

The summary of Conon’s arrest and its aftermath in this and the next paragraph largely follows 
Asmonti 2015: 166—176. See also Welwei 1999: 268-274; Zahrnt 2000: 298-303; Hyland 2018b: 
156—161. For background on the peace talks of 392, see Jehne 1991. 

Kienitz 1953: 82-85; Hammond 1986: 463—464; Welwei 1999: 274-277; Cawkwell 2005: 168; Ruzicka 
2012: 71—72; Asmonti 2015: 177—178. 
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Athens and its allies." The settlement of the war, known as the King's 
Peace, was a huge victory for the King and for Sparta. The Empire’s 
western periphery was more secure and its influence in Greece stronger 
than it had been since at least the Peace of Callias in the mid-fifth century 
(5.1.26—31) .? Artaxerxes was now able to draw military forces from Anatolia 
for his wars against the rebels on Cyprus and in Egypt (Diodorus 14.98.14, 
110.5), who were additionally weakened by the loss of Athenian support. 

The King's Peace established a Spartan hegemony over Greece that 
would not be seriously challenged for nearly a decade. Much as the victory 
at Cnidus had vaulted Conon into political leadership in Athens, so too did 
the King's Peace put Antalcidas in an enviable position in Spartan politics 
vis-à-vis his rival Agesilaus.” And like Pharnabazus before him, Tiribazus’ 
success advancing the King's interests in Greece and the Aegean was 
rewarded with a military command. Artaxerxes directed his newly promi- 
nent satrap to join another, Orontes, in suppressing the rebellion of 
Evagoras on Cyprus (Diodorus 15.2.2). 

According to Diodorus, Evagoras commanded a large fleet and an army 
consisting of Egyptian and foreign troops (&evix&àv 8uvépeov) that were 
supplied and funded by his allies (15.2.3—4). Given his own Greek back- 
ground, his strong ties to Athens, and the dispatch of Athenian ships to 
him only a few years earlier (Xenophon Hellenica 4.8.24), it is highly likely 
that much of this foreign force was Greek.’ Diodorus makes no mention 
of any Greeks in the Persian land or sea force that opposed Evagoras, but 
their absence was apparently not decisive." Despite a few early setbacks, 
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Regarding the importance of the Hellespont for Athenian security, Harding 1988: 66—68 notes, "the 
harsh economic reality, of course, was that Athens was so heavily dependent upon food-supplies 
from overseas that she could not survive without them." See also Munn 1993: 3-33. 

Briant 2002: 649 goes further, comparing it to the period prior to the establishment of the Delian 
League in 478. See also Rung 2008: 39—40; Hyland 2018b: 164-168. 

Rice 1974; DeVoto 1986; Cawkwell 2005: 165-168. 

Since he mentions the Egyptian soldiers separately, it is unlikely that they are intended to be 
included as part of this foreign force. Diodorus is oddly circumspect about naming all of the allies of 
Evagoras: he suggests that Pharaoh Acoris and the King of the Arabs supported him openly, that 
Hecatomnus of Caria secretly sent him money, and hints that there were also “some others who were 
under suspicion by the King of the Persians” (&AAo1 tivés oí èv úmoyiais óvres TH T&v TMepodv 
Baoen). 

? Diodorus makes no mention of the Spartans during this war, but it is possible that they provided 
some of the Persian fleet during this engagement. We have already seen that Tiribazus had a close 
relationship with Antalcidas and Sparta, and had even provided them with funds for their fleet. His 
naval commander in the campaign against Evagoras was Glos, who also likely had connections with 
Sparta. He had participated in Cyrus the Younger’s rebellion and was the son of Cyrus’ admiral 
Tamos (see discussion in Chapter 2). In the aftermath of Tiribazus’ recall from Cyprus, Diodorus 
15.9.3-5 reports that he fled to Egypt and sent letters to Sparta in order to encourage them to ally with 
him against the King. 
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the Persians secured control of the sea and most of Cyprus, then laid siege 
to the rebel capital at Salamis (15.3.1—4.1). 

Like many Persian officials before him, however, Tiribazus’ brief 
moment of ascendancy was undone by the machinations of a rival satrap. 
When negotiations with Evagoras stalled over the terms of his surrender, 
Orontes sent letters to the King accusing Tiribazus of secretly plotting to 
join the Spartans and Evagoras in rebellion (15.8). Tiribazus was arrested, 
while Orontes took command and eventually accepted Evagoras’ surrender 
in 380 (15.9.1-2). Eventually Tiribazus was acquitted and Orontes punished 
for leveling false charges (15.10—11), but the King nevertheless gave com- 
mand of the subsequent invasion of Egypt to an old favorite: Pharnabazus 


(i520.3)."° 


Chabrias and Acoris 


Upon taking charge of the Persian forces in the Levant in 380, 
Pharnabazus faced a formidable challenge. The Egyptians had been 
independent for more than two decades, and had spent much of that 
time shoring up their defenses for the next Persian attack to come. 
Already a first invasion had been aborted owing to the rebellion of 
Cyrus the Younger in 401, and a second had failed in the late 390s. 
Pharaoh Acoris continued to fortify the entrances to the Nile Delta in 
the meantime, and was joined from 386 to 380 by the Athenian general 
Chabrias. To counter the Egyptians, Pharnabazus took several years to 
prepare his forces. His attack would commence in 373, and would be 
aided by another Athenian general named Iphicrates (discussed in the 
following section). In his account of the Egyptian preparations and of 
the Persian invasion, Diodorus downplays the political significance of the 
service of both Chabrias and Iphicrates. At the same time, he exaggerates 
the value of their military contributions using the Dynamic Subordinate 
and Tragic Advisor tropes. 

Diodorus opens his account of Egyptian defensive preparations by 
explaining that Pharaoh Acoris, “lacking a worthy general,” recruited 
Chabrias, who “accepted command and took control of the forces in 
Egypt, and in great haste prepared to make war against the Persians” 


* Pharnabazus apparently did not return to Dascylium after his marriage to the King’s daughter in ca. 
388 (Hellenica 5.1.28; Plutarch Artaxerxes 27.4). Perhaps he remained at court or partook in the King’s 
campaign against the Cadusians (Plutarch Artaxerxes 24; Diodorus 15.8.5). For the trial of Tiribazus 
and the appointment of Pharnabazus, see Rop 2018: 56-57, 60-63. 
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(15.29.2).? In the Greek world, Chabrias had a reputation for being 
a specialist in defensive fortifications, and so naturally it has been suggested 
that Acoris sought Chabrias specifically to improve his defenses at the 
entrances to the Nile Delta.’* Chabrias fought during the Corinthian War 
in Greece and on Cyprus under Evagoras, but our sources do not provide 
many details regarding these experiences. From the evidence we do have, it 
appears that his reputation as a fortification specialist was based on his 
participation in defensive projects in Boeotia and Attica during the early 
stages of the Boeotian War, which took place almost immediately after his 
return from Egypt. Rather than going to Egypt to teach the Egyptians how 
to construct their defense network, perhaps Chabrias himself learned from 
the Egyptians — who had more than a century of experience defending the 
Nile from Persian invasion — and imported their knowledge of fortifica- 
tions to Greece upon his return.” 

Of course, Chabrias did not actually participate in the resistance to the 
Persian invasion of 373. In the intervening years, Diodorus acknowledges 
that Pharaoh Nectanebos (who had taken power in 380) made a number of 
defensive improvements after his departure (15.42.2—4). And while the 
impressive fortifications of the Nile slowed the Persians, Diodorus attri- 
butes the eventual failure to other factors: the Egyptians garrisoned 
Memphis adequately, their soldiers gained confidence in their own combat 
strength after winning successive engagements, and the inevitable flooding 
of the Nile forced the Persians to retreat (15.43.3—4). 

Despite Diodorus’ assertions that Acoris actively recruited Chabrias for 
his military leadership, there is little evidence from his own account that he 
had much to do with the later Egyptian victory. In fact, Chabrias probably 
went to Egypt primarily for political reasons. From Xenophon we know 
that in 388 he had sailed with ten triremes to Cyprus in support of 
Evagoras rebellion against Persia (Hellenica 5.1.10). The terms of the 
King’s Peace in 387/6 must have rendered his presence there at best 


9 odk Exc 8E oTpaTHyOV ótióypsov, uereréuyoro Xoppíav Tov ASnvaiov, dvdpa Kai ppovijcet Kal 


ouvéoel oTpacrmyikf] 81&9opov Kai 8ó£av èT áperfi ueyóAny TrepitreTroinEvov. oUTOs LEV oŬv &veu 
THs TOU huou yvouns TrpooSsEópevos Thv orpocrmylav dpnyeito r&v Kat’ AiyuTrTov Buvégeov, 
xai ETà TOAATS orovéfjis rrapeokeu&Cero mroAeyelv Trpós TOUS TTépoos. 

Salmon 1985: 160 : “Chabrias organise la défense du Delta aux fins de le rendre inaccessible et 
inexpugnable.” See also Kienitz 1953: 85; Munn 1987: 114 n. 28. Ruzicka 2012: 99 correctly notes that, 
while Chabrias is associated with some of the defensive fortifications in Egypt, “the Egyptian kings 
themselves . .. were responsible for the comprehensive defensive plan.” 

The decision to fortify Pelusium, which controlled the easternmost branch of the Nile Delta, had at 
the latest been made a century earlier, albeit with less success, by Psammetichus when faced with the 
invasion of Cambyses (Herodotus 3.10). For the Greek presence there and nearby in the sixth 
century, see Carrez-Maratray 2000: 163-167. 
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uncomfortable and at worst illegal. Consequently, he fled to Egypt, where 
he could oppose Persia and, by extension, Persia’s Spartan allies in an 
unofficial capacity (Diodorus 15.29.2).°° In this way, Chabrias' activity in 
Egypt from 386 to 380 parallels the experience of Conon from 397 to 395: 
each worked in an ostensibly private capacity on behalf of Athens at a time 
when the city had been forced to sign a treaty with Sparta under duress.*” 

Chabrias may have ventured to Egypt without the formal approval of 
the Athenian assembly, but the political implications of his service were 
obvious to contemporaries. Upon taking command of the Persian invasion 
preparations, Pharnabazus demanded that Athens recall Chabrias from 
Egypt and send him Iphicrates. The Athenians complied, and both gen- 
erals followed the orders of their home government (15.29.3—4). The claim 
that Chabrias had acted on his own initiative was a convenient political 
fiction, one that allowed Athens an unofficial means of continuing to 
support Evagoras and especially Egypt even after the King’s Peace had 
rendered their official alliance illegal.** It was abandoned the moment that 
Pharnabazus complained and, by requesting the presence of Iphicrates, 
offered the Athenians the hope of restoring a closer relationship with the 
King for themselves. 


Iphicrates and Pharnabazus 


It is not clear exactly when Chabrias left Egypt and Iphicrates joined 
Pharnabazus. Given that Chabrias played an important role during the 
first years of the Boeotian War, which broke out in Greece in 378, it is 
probable that he departed ca. 380. Xenophon records Iphicrates campaign- 
ing in the north Aegean prior to the King’s Peace in 387/6 (Hellenica 5.1.25), 
and he seems to have remained in that region until his service in Egypt 


36 Raptou 1999: 260; Castro 2011: 48. For the importance of Chabrias’ activity in local Egyptian 
politics — and indeed of the Athenian- Cypriote alliance with Egypt in the same respect — see Carrez- 
Maratray 2005. 

The political status of Chabrias’ service is a matter of some debate in the scholarship. Parke 1933: 59 
depicts it as purely private, although calculated "to avoid involving his city in a breach of the letter of 
the King’s Peace." Castro 2011: 51-53 confirms Parke's argument. Pritchett 1974: 73, 100 portrays 
Chabrias as an overtly Athenian operative, suggesting that his service took place in the 370s, when 
(he claims) Egypt and Athens were likely bound to each other by treaty. Much like Kienitz 1953: 89, 
Trundle 2004: 150-151 doubts that Chabrias served in any official capacity, but implies that the 
presence of other Athenians in Egypt at the time is an indication that his service was not entirely 
private. For a succinct summary of the ancient sources on this topic, see Sears 2013: 37-39. 

On the alliance between Athens, Evagoras, and Acoris prior to the King’s Peace, and on Chabrias’ 
service in Cyprus and Egypt, see Traunecker 1979: 400—401; Strauss 1986: 158-167; Raptou 1999: 
258—261; Ruzicka 2012: 80-81, 100-102. 
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began. There is no record of Iphicrates’ activity during the early stages of 
the Boeotian War, which means that he could have arrived in Egypt at any 
time between 379 and 375.?? 

From a political perspective, a later date makes the most sense. Athens 
and Thebes went to war against Sparta in 378, and Athenian naval victories 
in the battles of Naxos in 376 and Alyzeia in 375 spurred a renewal of the 
King's Peace.*° As part of this renewal, the Spartans accepted the 
Athenians as partners by acknowledging the legality of the newly 
formed Second Athenian Confederacy, effectively ceding them hegemony 
of the Aegean.” It is in the aftermath of this agreement that open coopera- 
tion between Athens and Pharnabazus would have been politically feasible 
and advantageous to both parties. Indeed, the satrap's specific request for 
Iphicrates (15.29.3), who owed his career to the patronage of Conon, 
strongly indicates a desire to re-establish the personal and political alliance 
that he had shared with Athens and its admiral in the 390s.** 

Diodorus does not deny that Athens sent Iphicrates in an effort to win 
the favor of Pharnabazus and of the King. As with Chabrias, however, his 
account otherwise downplays the obvious political implications of 
Iphicrates' service by highlighting his military abilities. He provides no 
motive for Pharnabazus' specific request of Iphicrates, but later notes that 
the King demanded him for the command of Persia's 20,000 Greek 
soldiers owing to his “excellence as a general” (15.29.3, 41.1). Moreover, 
by reporting the request for Iphicrates immediately after the recall of 
Chabrias, Diodorus links together two events that may have taken place 
as many as four years apart. The implication is therefore that Pharnabazus 


?? Pritchett 1974: 64-67; Ruzicka 2012: 102, 105. 

4° For the Battle of Naxos, see Xenophon Hellenica 5.4.61; Diodorus 15.34.3-35.2; Plutarch Phocion 6; 
Polyaenus 3.11.2. For Alyzeia, Hellenica 5.4.63—65; Diodorus 15.36.5; for the renewal of the Peace, 
Hellenica 6.2.1; Diodorus 15.38. Isocrates Antidosis 1og-110 and Nepos 13.2 directly relate the victory 
at Alyzeia to the Peace, especially to Spartan recognition of Athenian dominance at sea. 

Ryder 1965: 58-60; Hammond 1986: 491; Urban 1991: 169—170; Jehne 1994: 57-64; Schwenk 1997: 
24; Welwei 1999: 284—285; Hornblower 2011: 246—247. 

Salmon 1985: 162. On the relationship between Conon and Iphicrates, see Strauss 1986: 133; Ruzicka 
2012: 102. Munn 1993: 134-136 puts the date of Iphicrates’ arrival in the Levant at 375, rightly noting 
that the recall of Chabrias and the dispatch of Iphicrates must have also been motivated by Athenian 
concerns regarding the outbreak of the Boeotian War in Greece, even if Diodorus presents the 
exchange only from Pharnabazus’ perspective. The return of Chabrias to Athens made sense for 
both parties, since the Athenians would need him and his soldiers for their upcoming war against 
Sparta, while Pharnabazus would benefit from his departure from Egypt. Similarly, Pharnabazus 
recruited Iphicrates for his invasion in order to enlarge his own army and to guarantee the agreement 
between himself and Athens. 

Sià thy èv TS cerparnyeiv pet. 
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believed having Greek allies, and denying the Egyptians the same, would 
be of the utmost importance in his campaign. 

The account of the invasion itself is composed to credit Iphicrates and 
the Greeks for its lone success and to absolve them of any blame for its 
ultimate failure. At the outset, Diodorus writes that Pharnabazus had 
“squandered several years making preparations” (15.41.2) and then “began 
the campaign slowly, and had given his enemies a lot of time for their own 
preparations" (15.41.5).** In an effort to show that Iphicrates is, by contrast, 
a man of action, Diodorus reports that he accused Pharnabazus of being 
“slow to act,” and then wondered aloud “how someone so sharp in speech 
could be so slow in practice” (15.41.2).” 

The portrayal continues throughout the rest of the narrative. 
Pharnabazus throws away the one early victory — the capture of an 
Egyptian fortress on the Mendesian mouth of the Nile, gained through 
the bold action of Iphicrates and his Greeks (15.42.4—5) — by refusing to 
approve Iphicrates’ audacious plan to attack the Egyptian capital at 
Memphis. Instead, the satrap chose to await the arrival of the rest of the 
army, dooming the campaign. The Egyptians took this opportunity to 
fortify Memphis and redeploy their forces against the Persian beachhead, 
which bogged down their advance until the Nile's annual flooding forced 
a total withdrawal (15.43.1—4). 

Despite their slow preparation and excessive caution, Diodorus depicts 
Pharnabazus and his generals as if they had no feasible strategy for victory 
by omitting any mention of their plan — or even a planning session — prior 
to the start of the campaign. He also suggests that the Persians did not 
anticipate that the Egyptian fortress at Pelusium guarding the easternmost 
entrance to the Nile would be heavily fortified (15.41.4). The decision to sail 
around Pelusium and seize the Mendesian mouth is thus presented as 
a last-minute alteration to a plan that is never clearly defined in the first 
place.* 

These omissions are typical of the Dynamic Subordinate trope, and they 
allow Diodorus to credit Iphicrates and his Greeks with the success of the 
campaign's opening action. Rather than implementing a predetermined 
plan given them by Pharnabazus, Iphicrates and his Greeks spontaneously 
take advantage of the confused Egyptian retreat, rushing into the fortress 
with the defenders. Although Pharnabazus and other Persians are 


44 6 yap DapvdBalos Bpadeiav thy otpatetay étroieito, Kai TOAUY xpóvov E5eSaoxel rois TroAEutors eis 


Ti|v TapaoKeut. 
Tras Ev UEV Tols Aóyois EoTiVv dEUs, ëv 5è rois Epyois Bpadus. 
A5 A, depiction adopted by Kienitz 1953: 91. 
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acknowledged to have been a part of this attack, Diodorus states that the 
Greeks alone "seized the citadel, destroyed it, and reduced the inhabitants 
to slavery” (14.42.5).7 

The notion that the Persians lacked a practical strategy for the opening 
stages of this invasion is unrealistic. It rests on the assumption that the 
Persians would not have done any advance scouting of the Egyptian 
defense network. Moreover, it is implausible that a major invasion aimed 
at Pelusium, approachable from the Levant by land and sea, could have 
been converted on the spot to an amphibious attack on the Mendesian 
fortress, which was accessible only by sea. With a fleet that Diodorus claims 
included 300 triremes, 200 thirty-oared ships, and many more supply 
vessels, it is far more believable that the Persians intended to bypass 
Pelusium from the beginning. Indeed, this idea fits with the report from 
other sources that Iphicrates spent time in the Levant preparing his soldiers 
for an amphibious assault (Polyaenus 4.9.63). * 

In the aftermath of the capture of the Mendesian fortress, Iphicrates is 
transformed from a Dynamic Subordinate into a Tragic Advisor. 
According to Diodorus, at this stage the Athenian general offered to 
personally lead an attack on Memphis, but Pharnabazus preferred to wait 
for the remainder of his army before advancing further. When Iphicrates 
again pressed for action, we are told that the other Persian generals accused 
him of seeking to take over Egypt for himself.*” We have already seen that 
Pharnabazus’ inaction is said to explain the failure of the entire campaign: 
the Nile began to flood before reinforcements could arrive, rendering 
further assaults on fortified Egyptian positions impossible. 

As is typical with Tragic Advisor accounts, this episode is written to 
distance Iphicrates from any responsibility for the defeat. Adding to its 
effectiveness from a literary standpoint is the entire foregoing narrative: 
based on earlier comments regarding the satrap’s excessive caution and 
sluggish movements, it is easy to accept that the Persians were unprepared 
for their early success, and, paralyzed by indecision, did nothing other than 
await reinforcements. Likewise, Diodorus has prepared his audience to 
believe that Iphicrates' proposal was a good one, based on his introduction 
as a general sought out for his purported strategic brilliance and his 


47 xpatnoavtes Tot opouplou, TOŬTO pv KaTéoKawav, Tous & évorkotivtas ¢nvipatroSicavto. 


55 Ruzicka 2012: 105-109. 

* Ruzicka 2012: 117 suggests that this is plausible, speculating that Iphicrates may have planned to seize 
Memphis and hold it for ransom. In addition to the practical obstacles discussed below, this 
reconstruction ignores the political context of Iphicrates’ service. Doing so would have effectively 
destroyed any chance of Persian support for Athens in Greece and the Aegean. 
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dynamic exploits during the capture of the Egyptian fortress at the start of 
the invasion. 

Yet Iphicrates’ reported proposal to attack Memphis is so poorly con- 
ceived that complete inaction may have actually been a better option. His 
entire scheme relied on the accuracy of a report that the Egyptian capital 
was undefended, and that the 200 km stretch of river between it and the 
Mendesian mouth was similarly vulnerable. Gleaned from prisoners-of- 
war taken in the initial assault, which was successful in part because the 
Egyptians did not expect it and can hardly have garrisoned the fortress with 
their best soldiers, Pharnabazus would have rightly greeted this intelligence 
with suspicion. For Iphicrates’ plan to have a chance, two dubious assump- 
tions would have to be true: first, that these second-rate defenders were 
informed of the state and layout of the distant capital’s defenses; 
and second, that they were telling him the truth. 

Even granting the unlikely scenario that the Egyptians had few defen- 
ders guarding the river between the beachhead and capital, and that 
Iphicrates and his force could have sailed 200 km through one of the 
primary branches of the Delta undetected, the plan would have faced 
another nearly insurmountable obstacle. The citadel at Memphis was easily 
defensible even with only a few soldiers. In the 450s BCE, a small Persian 
garrison fended off Egyptian rebels supported by 200 Athenian triremes for 
several years (Thucydides 1.104, 109). The Persians would have rightly 
doubted that Iphicrates could take the citadel with his roughly 3,000 
troops before reinforcements from elsewhere in Egypt arrived, cut them 
off, and crushed them against the city’s walls. 

Contrary to Diodorus’ assertions, Pharnabazus was not an unimagina- 
tive and ponderous general. His ambitious and daring amphibious assault 
on the Mendesian mouth of the Nile was in all likelihood developed in 
light of a failed attack against the heavily defended Egyptian fortress at 
Pelusium nearly twenty years earlier? It was also carefully planned: he 
gathered a large fleet of attack and supply vessels, used his connections in 


5 Abrocomas, who had commanded the ground force invasion of Egypt in 401 that was interrupted by 
the rebellion of Cyrus the Younger (Xenophon Anabasis 1.7.12), had also commanded the next 
campaign in the 390s (Isocrates Panegyricus 140). Likely he was responsible for the ground forces on 
this second campaign, since Pharnabazus almost certainly joined him with the remnants of the 
Persian fleet that had been victorious at Cnidus in 394. With a force that combined land and sea 
elements, an assault on Pelusium makes the most sense. Moreover, had this earlier attack been 
directed against the Mendesian mouth, it hardly seems likely that Pharnabazus would have repeated 
the strategy and that the defenders at the Mendesian mouth would have been unprepared for 
a second assault. See Ruzicka 2012: 72-76 for a plausible but speculative reconstruction of the 
campaign. 
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Athens to supplement his force with more sailors and marines, and 
meticulously drilled his troops for the invasion. 

Upon arrival in Egypt, Pharnabazus did not simply hand over leadership 
to his Greek commander, but personally accompanied the first attackers 
during the amphibious assault. His Persian soldiers overwhelmed the 
Egyptian defenders in open battle, rendering the fortress itself vulnerable. 
Iphicrates and his Greeks may have been the first to enter the stronghold as 
Diodorus claims, but even so they were successful only because of the 
preparations and actions undertaken by the Persians and their general. 

From the perspective of Pharnabazus, the recruitment of Iphicrates for 
this mission made sense for both political and military reasons. Appointed 
to his first military command by Conon in 393, Iphicrates first won wide- 
spread fame in 391/0 when he destroyed a detachment of Spartan hoplites 
at Lechaeum with light infantry peltasts. Subsequently, he commanded 
a fleet of eight triremes and 1,200 peltasts to victory over the Spartans in the 
Hellespont. Following the King’s Peace of 387/6, he appears to have 
remained active as a naval and marine commander in the northern 
Aegean and Thrace." 

This background prepared Iphicrates for service with Pharnabazus 
against Egypt. It does not mean, however, that the Persians were utterly 
dependent upon him and his Greeks for their attack on the Mendesian 
mouth of the Nile. Like Chabrias, Iphicrates may have learned as much 
from the Persians and Egyptians as they did from him. Iphicrates had 
a reputation as a military innovator in the fourth century, and was perhaps 
best known for his success at Lechaeum in 391. Diodorus and Nepos also 
credit him with making several changes to the standard Greek hoplite 
panoply: reducing the size of the conventional Greek shield, lengthening 
the traditional sword and spear, and inventing a new type of light boot 
(15.44). It may be that these innovations came about as a result not only of 
his past experience with peltasts in Thrace, but also from the knowledge he 
gained from his allies and enemies while in Egypt.” 

Pharnabazus' failure to conquer Egypt was not a result of incompetence 
or of his refusal to implement Iphicrates’ impractical scheme. 
The geography of Egypt features several natural barriers to any invader 
from the east, while the northward flow of the Nile supplies easy trans- 
portation to defenders sallying forth from Memphis or other upstream 


* Pritchett 1974: 62-66. — ?* Best 1969: 105. 

9 Advocated recently by Ruzicka 2012: 106—107 and Sekunda 2014. For a skeptical view of these 
reforms, see Best 1969: 102-110. See also discussion by Marinovic 1988: 47—49; Yalichev 1997: 161; 
Konijnendijk 2014; Bertosa 2014. 
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mustering points (and would slow any attackers sailing south toward the 
capital), and the annual flooding season makes year-round campaigning 
virtually impossible. Making matters worse for the Persians was that the 
Egyptians had been building up their defenses for nearly three decades. 
Pharnabazus’ plan to establish a beachhead at a relatively less fortified 
location and to support his forces with a huge supply fleet was well 
considered, but without significant defections from the Egyptian side 
any invasion was probably doomed from the outset.^* 

Diodorus concludes his narrative of the entire episode by reporting that 
Iphicrates and Pharnabazus feuded during the Persian retreat, but offers no 
details regarding the nature of their dispute. He does state that Iphicrates 
absconded in secret to Athens fearing the same fate as Conon, and that 
Pharnabazus sent complaints to the Athenians blaming him for the cam- 
paign’s failure. By noting that the Athenians rewarded Iphicrates with 
command of their fleet rather than punishing him, Diodorus stresses one 
final time that he shared no part in the blame for the Persian defeat in 
Egypt (15.43.5-6).” 

As Stephen Ruzicka has noted, however, Pharnabazus’ embassy to 
Athens had a more important purpose than simply lodging complaints 
against Iphicrates.^ Their apparent falling out did not end the satrap’s 
relationship with Athens, and neither did the failure of the invasion in 373 
end the King’s desire to conquer Egypt. In preparation for another cam- 
paign, the satrap’s ambassadors replaced the protégé of Conon with his 
son, Timotheus. Timotheus had been present with his father and 
Pharnabazus during the Persian victory at Cnidus, and this pre-existing 
relationship and his experience fighting on both land and sea against Sparta 
during the 370s made him an obvious target for recruitment. 

Not long after he joined Persian forces in the Levant, however, 
Timotheus found himself serving a general other than Pharnabazus. 
Although Diodorus overstated the significance of Iphicrates’ military con- 
tributions to the campaign, he was not incorrect that Pharnabazus, as 
supreme commander, bore ultimate responsibility for its failure. 
Artaxerxes II agreed, and terminated his command soon after the Persian 
force returned from Egypt. Already quite advanced in age, Pharnabazus 
subsequently disappears from the historical record. It is not clear whether 


54 Indeed, the success of the Persian invasion of 343—342 was only possible thanks to widespread 
surrender of Egypt’s defenders owing to dissatisfaction with the Pharaoh. See discussion in 
Chapter 6. 

5 Castro 2011: 50 largely accepts Diodorus’ account. 

?5 The summary of Timotheus’ recruitment and brief service here follows Ruzicka 2012: 122—124. 
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Timotheus remained with the Persian army under its new commander, 
Datames, but it appears that Datames favored another Greek, Mandrocles 
of Magnesia. Timotheus departed for Athens by 370 at the latest, and with 
him also goes any evidence of active collaboration between Athens and 
Persia for more than a decade.” 


Agesilaus and Tachos 


The years following the failure of Pharnabazus’ invasion of Egypt saw 
turmoil throughout the eastern Mediterranean world. Rebellions, or at the 
least internal disputes between rival satraps, engulfed the Levant and 
Anatolia. Datames played a significant role in these conflicts, and so 
never carried out his planned expedition against Egypt. The position of 
Artaxerxes II himself was not threatened by this instability, but the King 
also did not order another campaign against Egypt until the very end of his 
reign ca. 360. Unfortunately, our source material for Persian history in the 
360s is exceptionally sparse. While it is clear that Greek soldiers partici- 
pated in these internal conflicts, there is not enough evidence to accurately 
assess their military or political role to any satisfactory degree." 

In Greece, a stunning Theban victory at the Battle of Leuctra in 371 
destroyed what remained of the Spartan hegemony that had been imposed 
in 387/6. Over the next several years, the Thebans established their own 
dominance of the mainland through a series of devastating campaigns into 
the Peloponnese and Thessaly. Ariobarzanes sent money to support 
Spartan efforts to re-establish their position in 368 to little effect 
(15.70.2).? In 367, Theban ambassadors returned from Susa having won 


the King’s support over the objections of representatives from Sparta and 
Athens. 


7 The Athenians did dispatch Timotheus to aid Ariobarzanes in his war against Autophradates and 
Mausolus, the satraps of Lydia and Caria, ca. 366. The nature of this conflict remains controversial, 
and Timotheus appears to have concentrated his attacks on the Persian garrison at Samos rather than 
directly joining the forces of Ariobarzanes. A deeper analysis of this episode falls outside the scope of 
this monograph, but it is important to note that the xenia relationship between Conon and 
Pharnabazus remained active among their successors, Timotheus and Ariobarzanes, who continued 
to function as the locus for Athenian collaboration with at least the satrapy of Hellespontine 
Phrygia, if not the Achaemenid Empire as a whole. For more discussion, see Meloni 1951: 9-10; 
Shipley 1987: 138-143; Weiskopf 1989: 45-49; Hornblower 1994b: 85-88; Heskel 1997b: 98-100; 
Welwei 1999: 287—290; Briant 2002: 662-663; Cawkwell 2005: 188—189; Buckler and Beck 2008: 
208-209; Ruzicka 2012: 132. 

Parke 1933: 106—110; Weiskopf 1989; Moysey 1991; Briant 2002: 656-675; Hornblower 2011: 263-67. 
Diodorus names Artaxerxes himself as the source of this money, but the agent who brought it was 
a subordinate of Ariobarzanes named Philiscus. See Weiskopf 1989: 34. There is some debate over 
whether the King himself directed Ariobarzanes to dispatch an envoy. See Rung 2013: 36-39. 
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Theban efforts to impose a Common Peace on all of Greece failed, 
however, and fighting continued throughout the Aegean world. Athens 
and Sparta maintained their relationship with Ariobarzanes, who in 366 
came under attack by rival satraps in western Anatolia. On the sea, in 364 
a Theban fleet sailed along the coast of Ionia in open challenge to Athens’ 
own navy (Diodorus 15.78.4—79.2). As Buckler and Beck note, “the 
deployment of a large fleet was an enormous expense,” and the 
Thebans could not have carried out their plan without Persian financial 
support, likely provided by Mausolus.°° On the mainland, Thebes’ 
meteoric rise was checked by the death of Epaminondas in 362 at the 
Battle of Mantinea. Despite a peace agreement among most of the battle’s 
participants, after this engagement much of Greece remained in a state of 
conflict.“ 

With the King’s support having shifted to Thebes, Athens and Sparta 
found an eager ally in Pharaoh Tachos. The Pharaoh was readying an 
invasion of the Levant in an attempt to take advantage of the instability 
throughout the western Achaemenid Empire, and gladly welcomed their 
military support. In 361, the Spartans sent Agesilaus with a thousand 
hoplites and thirty advisors, while Chabrias of Athens returned to Egypt 
for a second time, this time in command of at least sixty triremes. ^ 
In addition to any financial aid they received for this service (Xenophon 
Agesilaus 2.31; Diodorus 15.93.6), Athens and Sparta also benefited politi- 
cally from their alliance with Tachos. So long as Egypt remained indepen- 
dent from and a threat to Artaxerxes II, the King would have fewer 
resources to devote to the Greek world. Likewise, Pharaoh Tachos had 
a strong interest in preventing a Persian-backed Theban takeover of 
Greece. An independent Athens and Sparta precluded the Thebans from 
providing soldiers or other support to Persian invasions of Egypt. They 
could also help inflame satrapal rivalries and rebellions in western Anatolia, 


°° Buckler and Beck 2008: 182, 199-210, who further note that a "harmony of Persian and Theban 
interests" existed at this time, but do not identify Mausolus as the source of funding for the Theban 
fleet. See also Buckler 1980: 160-175; Welwei 1999: 289-290. Mausolus makes the most sense as the 
fleet’s immediate Persian sponsor, given his command of a fleet of 100 triremes against Ariobarzanes 
in 366 (Xenophon Agesilaus 2.27) and his own non-hostile treatment of the Theban fleet in 364. 
Autophradates, the satrap of Lydia, is another possibility (and the two may have collaborated), but 
his activities against Ariobarzanes appear to have been concentrated on land. See Weiskopf 1989: 
48-50, 65—68 for their actions against Ariobarzanes. 

Roy 1994; Munn 1997: 78-98. 

Salmon 1985: 163-164. According to Ruzicka 2012: 138—139, the Egyptian-Spartan alliance may have 
been initiated as early as 364. Hornblower 1982: 174—175 points out that Egyptian ambassadors were 
present in Athens ca. 362/1. See also Kienitz 1953: 94—95. 
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preventing the King from drawing resources and manpower from that 
region for these campaigns. ^ 

Despite the obvious political benefits of Athenian and Spartan military 
service in Egypt at this time, Diodorus insists that Chabrias acted as 
a private individual and not a representative of the state (15.92.3).° Yet 
Chabrias had served as one of Athens’ ten elected generals ca. 363, a little 
over a year before Tachos placed him in command of part of the Egyptian 
fleet. Diodorus asserts that the Pharaoh himself paid for the fleet (15.92.2), 
but this does not preclude the possibility that at least some of the crews and 
ships with him were also from Athens. In fact, this possibility seems more 
likely than not, given Athens’ long naval tradition and its history of 
supplying sailors and marines to eastern allies. Under these circum- 
stances, is difficult to imagine that Chabrias acted without tacit, if not 
open, support from the Athenian assembly.°° 

As a Spartan king there can be no doubt that Agesilaus acted as 
a representative of the Spartan government. Even so, ancient authors 
offer little comment on the political significance of Tachos’ recruitment 
of Chabrias and Agesilaus.^" Instead, they simply note that the Pharaoh 
sought them out as admiral and general, respectively. Xenophon writes 
that Tachos asked for Agesilaus’ help after gathering large forces and plenty 
of money (Agesilaus 2.28), Diodorus suggests that Agesilaus was appointed 
to command since he was “an able commander of soldiers and a man 
admired on account of his bravery and strategic intelligence” (15.92.2),^* 


5 The Thebans and the satraps of western Anatolia provided soldiers in large numbers for the 
conquest of Egypt only in the late 340s, when western Anatolia was relatively stable, Sparta was 
politically isolated, and the Athenians were occupied with the growing threat of Macedon. See 
discussion in Chapter 6. 

See also Plutarch Agesilaus 37.1-4, Nepos Chabrias 2-3, the latter of which conflates both periods of 
Chabrias’ service in Egypt into one expedition. 

In addition to Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias’ previous service, in the fifth century Athens 
provided naval support during the Egyptian rebellion of Inarus and the Ionian revolt. 

Polyaenus 3.11.7 states that Chabrias was sent to Egypt by Athens as an ally. Pritchett 1974: 74-76 
and Ruzicka 2012: 142 accept Diodorus' assertion that Chabrias went to Egypt in a private capacity 
very soon after his term ended, which means that he was probably recruited while in office. Pritchett 
does not question Diodorus’ claim that the Pharaoh provided all of the ships and mercenaries for the 
campaign, and therefore believes that Chabrias arrived on his own. Ruzicka, however, points out 
that Psuedo-Aristotle Oeconomica 2.37 notes that Chabrias outfitted 120 ships for the expedition, 
though he only actually needed 60. For in-depth discussion of Chabrias’ financial role, see Will 
1960. 

Ancient authors offer a variety of motives for Agesilaus’ decision to serve in Egypt. Xenophon 
reports that he chose to aid Egypt out of Panhellenic sentiments (Agesilaus 2.28—29), Diodorus that 
he was dispatched by Sparta as an ally (15.92.2), and Plutarch that his decision was driven purely by 
financial considerations on behalf of Sparta (Agesilaus 36). It is worth nothing that these motives are 
not mutually exclusive from one another. 
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and Plutarch comments that his military reputation preceded him even in 
Egypt (Plutarch Agesilaus 36.1, 4). 

Despite employing such an esteemed military commander, Tachos’ inva- 
sion of the Levant was a complete failure.^? Sometime shortly after the 
Pharaoh’s arrival in Syria and Phoenicia, a rebellion broke out in Egypt 
and in the ranks of the campaigning army itself. One of his generals, the man 
who would become Nectanebos II, succeeded in winning over not only 
many of the Egyptian soldiers, but also Agesilaus and his Spartans. In the 
face of this setback, Tachos went into exile at the Persian court (Diodorus 
15.92.53; Xenophon Agesilaus 2.30; Plutarch Agesilaus 37.3-38.1).”° 

Our sources manage to frame their accounts of this betrayal in such 
a way that it is the Pharaoh himself who is to blame. They do so by 
presenting Agesilaus as a Tragic Advisor whose advice is unheeded or 
expertise unappreciated. Thus Xenophon reports that the Pharaoh reneged 
on his promise to give the Spartan full command of Egyptian forces 
(Xenophon Agesilaus 2.28-30). Plutarch states similarly that Agesilaus 
had anticipated that he would be appointed chief general of the Egyptian 
army. For him to serve under Tachos in Phoenicia was beneath his 
reputation and credentials, and he adds that Agesilaus endured a number 
of other unspecified offenses due to the Pharaoh’s unidentified vanities 
(Plutarch Agesilaus 37.1-2). Diodorus, meanwhile, flatly asserts that Tachos 
ignored Agesilaus’ advice to remain in Egypt and conduct the invasion via 
subordinate generals (15.92.3). 

Contrary to these claims, it is clear that Agesilaus’ betrayal of Tachos was 
motivated by political concerns rather than personal grievances. More 
politically isolated in Greece and financially pressed than ever before, 
Sparta was desperate for allies and money. This desperation drove 
Agesilaus to join Tachos, but it did not make him loyal to the Pharaoh 
personally, particularly if he believed that the invasion of the Levant was an 
ill-advised campaign. When a rival bidder offering a more lucrative 
arrangement appeared in the form of Nectanebos, Agesilaus quickly — or 
perhaps retroactively — received the approval of the Spartan state to change 
his allegiance. To Agesilaus and the Spartans, an independent and allied 
Egypt was more important than any particular dynast.” 


59 For a brief overview of the Persian defensive network in the Levant, see Dunand 1968. 

7° Diodorus errs by stating that Tachos ultimately recovered the throne (15.93.1-6); in fact, he was 
overthrown by Nectanebos. 

” For an overview of Sparta's geopolitical isolation and policies during this period, see Cartledge 1987: 
382-392; Hamilton 1997: 55-60; Kennell 2010: 145—147. Ruzicka 2012: 136—139 details the relation- 
ship between Egypt and Sparta, especially Agesilaus. 
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It is not clear whether Chabrias ultimately betrayed Tachos, as 
Plutarch only reports that the Athenian failed in his attempt to persuade 
Agesilaus to remain loyal. On the one hand, Chabrias and the Athenians 
both had a more obvious interest than the Spartans did in the success of 
Tachos' offensive: Athens had made several attempts to detach Cyprus 
from Persian control over the previous century and half, the last being in 
388 when Chabrias himself supplied the Cypriote rebel Evagoras I with 
ten triremes as part of an anti-Persian alliance between Athens, Evagoras, 
and Egypt. Athens dropped out of this alliance following the King's Peace 
of 387/6, but as we have seen Chabrias himself spent the remainder of the 
380s in Egypt. He stayed to the end of the reign of Pharaoh Acoris, 
departing around the time that Nectanebos I — the father of Tachos — 
took over. On the other hand, in 351/0 we find another Athenian general, 
Diophantus, serving in Egypt under Nectanebos Il, the usurper of 
Tachos (Diodorus 16.48.2)." Whatever path Chabrias took in 361, it 
did not permanently sever the relationship between Athens and Egypt’s 
new pharaoh. 

Diodorus, Xenophon, and Plutarch are less interested in providing 
a realistic assessment of the military leadership of Tachos than they are in 
apologizing for the behavior, and in this case the treachery, of Agesilaus. 
The first proof is the absurdity of the supposedly wise advice that the 
Pharaoh ignored, which would have had him place his field army under the 
leadership of two generals — Nectanebos and Agesilaus — who carried out 
the coup d'état, and one — Chabrias — who may have participated and at the 
very least did not act to prevent it. The second is the implausible premise 
that Tachos would have ever considered allowing a foreign king or general 
to have supreme command of his army.” Such an arrangement would have 
been unprecedented, and Tachos instead followed the standard command 
hierarchy that was also typical in Near Eastern armies. Just as Pharanbazus 
and Cyrus the Younger before him, the Pharaoh placed Greeks in charge of 
Greeks alone. 


7? Diophantus was clearly present in Egypt in an official capacity as an ally. See Ruzicka 2012: 161. For 
a brief survey of Egyptian dynastic politics during this period, see Clayton 1994: 202—204. 
Smoláriková 2008: 25 notes that the insecurity of Egyptian independence in the Saite period led the 
Egyptian elite and especially the Pharaoh himself to be increasingly militarized, much as in the New 
Kingdom period. It would not be a surprise if this militaristic ideology continued into the fourth 
century, and therefore that Tachos’ reluctance to delegate command of a major military action was 
also motivated by a need to actively cultivate his image as the commander-in-chief of Egyptian forces 
and as a warrior himself. See also Dillery 2015: 304—307 on the importance of the Pharaoh as the 
defender of Egypt in royal propaganda into the Late Period, and Traunecker 1979: 426—435 on the 
self-presentation of Acoris in particular. 
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Agesilaus and Nectanebos 


The removal of Tachos by his generals in 361 sparked a rebellion in Egypt 
itself, where an unnamed challenger appeared in Mendes. Nectanebos 
immediately abandoned the campaign in the Levant in order to secure 
his claim to the throne. Our sources take the opportunity to portray the 
Greeks as the pharaoh-makers in the ensuing civil war. Xenophon writes 
that Agesilaus, “prevailing in battle, overpowered the enemy of the Greeks 
and helped to put in power" Nectanebos (Xenophon Agesilaus 2.31).’* 
Diodorus claims that “the Greeks were foremost in valor,” and calls 
Agesilaus “the one who secured [Nectanebos’] kingdom” (15.93.5-6).” 
Finally, Plutarch reports that “Nectanebos was amazed by the shrewdness 
of Agesilaus,” and that after Agesilaus’ victory over the enemy “the 
Egyptian thoroughly and securely took power” (Plutarch Agesilaus 
39-40).”° 

As is usual with the Dynamic Subordinate trope, our accounts exagge- 
rate the importance of Agesilaus and his soldiers by focusing almost solely 
on their actions during the conflict. The result is that a full reconstruction 
of the campaign and the ensuing civil war is out of our reach. At the same 
time, however, this narrative focalization means we have enough informa- 
tion to conclude that the Greeks were once again most valuable as sailors 
and marines rather than heavy infantry hoplites. 

The evidence for this is drawn as much from what our sources omit as 
from what they state outright. Contrary to the assertions that Tachos 
recruited Agesilaus for his military leadership and wisdom, Plutarch and 
Diodorus do not mention any actions he or Chabrias undertook during the 
invasion of the Levant. Neither is mentioned as participating in any battle, 
and neither is on the front lines alongside Tachos. If they had been, it 
would have made their decision to betray him far more difficult, and their 
negotiations with Nectanebos almost impossible. Since our authors are 
keen to portray any Greek action, no matter how significant, as a success, 
their silence here is telling. 

Historically, armies advancing into the Levant from Egypt or vice versa 
were most easily and quickly supplied by sea. Chabrias was stationed with 
or in command of the fleet and so would have been tasked with securing 
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the Egyptian supply chain. It makes the most sense to think that Agesilaus 
was given the same assignment: first, he must have had access to the ships 
he sailed on from Sparta and would use for his return journey. Second, he 
was apparently not with Tachos or among the Egyptian forces laying siege 
to cities throughout Phoenicia with Nectanebos (Diodorus 15.92.3—4). 
Third, he and Chabrias were approached at the same time by the rebels 
and argued with one another over whether to join, meaning that they had 
been in close contact if not serving side-by-side (Plutarch Agesilaus 37.4). 

This rearguard deployment put the Greeks in a position to be the 
decisive factor in the conspiracy against Tachos and in the subsequent 
Egyptian civil war. After bribing Agesilaus and several other Egyptian 
contingents in Syria, Nectanebos and his uncle effectively isolated the 
Pharaoh on the front lines and forced his flight to Persia. The military 
overthrow of Tachos spurred a popular uprising in Mendes, and the 
battlefront was reversed from Syria to Egypt. This turn of events made 
Agesilaus and the Greeks even more strategically valuable assets, since they 
were now on the front lines of the conflcit. 

Our ancient narratives of the Egyptian civil war do not offer any clear 
statements regarding its duration or the location and number of its major 
battles. Diodorus and Plutarch do, however, describe one engagement 
where Agesilaus and Nectanebos faced a numerically superior but quali- 
tatively inferior rebel force (15.93.2—5; Agesilaus 38—39). Rejecting 
Agesilaus’ advice to attack their inexperienced foe immediately, 
Nectanebos ordered a withdrawal into a large fortified city surrounded 
by several canals. In response, the enemy began a circumvallation of the 
city’s defenses. 

The location of this siege and the subsequent battle was most probably 
Pelusium. A large, fortified city surrounded by a complex canal network at 
the easternmost branch of the Nile, control of Pelusium dictated the 
success or failure of nearly every other fourth-century invasion of Egypt. 
It therefore not only matches the description of the unidentified city 
offered by Plutarch and Diodorus, but it also would have been the most 
strategically important fortress in the entire campaign: the regular 
Egyptian army was still in the Levant and Syria at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, and Nectanebos would have been unable to bring them back to 
Egypt without access to this fortified port city. 


77 “Popular” based on Plutarch Agesilaus 38.1, where they are described as numerous (roAAoi), a mixed 
lot (ury&&es) of artisans (B&vauco1) whose inexperience made them contemptible as soldiers (57 
atreiptav eUKatappovntot). 
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Stationed in the rear of Tachos’ former force and with access to ships, 
Agesilaus and his Greeks were ideally situated to secure Pelusium. With 
Nectanebos present, they would then hold the fortress while the rest of the 
army disengaged in Syria and returned. Although based on some educated 
speculation, this scenario has several advantages: first, it explains why 
Nectanebos was outnumbered by his rival from Mendes. Knowing that 
his best hope was to prevent the arrival of the larger, more experienced 
Egyptian army, the Mendesian challenger immediately committed all of 
his available soldiers to the siege of Pelusium. 

Second, it reveals that Nectanebos’ decision to withdraw into the city 
was in fact correct. Given that relief was on its way, committing to an open 
field battle against a larger force — as Agesilaus reportedly urged — presented 
an unnecessary risk. Better to do exactly what Nectanebos actually did: 
defend the fortress walls and slow the pace of the siege, launching surprise 
attacks on the besiegers’ camps and limiting engagements to close quarters 
where the enemy’s superior numbers were useless. By waiting to attack 
until the circumvallation of Pelusium was nearly complete, moreover, 
Nectanebos was not displaying cowardice, as Plutarch and Diodorus 
charge, but rather implementing a well-known military tactic designed to 
defeat larger enemy forces." 

Finally, this reconstruction provides a reason for the absence from our 
narratives of a specific engagement in which Agesilaus comprehensively 
defeated the enemy and ended the conflict. The decisive action in this 
particular encounter was the arrival of the Egyptian regular army, which 
would have relieved the siege, forced the withdrawal of the rebel army, and 
ended further need for active Greek participation in the fighting. Our 
narratives conclude with Agesilaus and his forces out of the picture, but the 
war must have continued for some time. At the least, Mendes would have 
needed to be secured and its claimant either captured or driven into exile. 
Thus our sources report that Nectanebos firmly established himself as the 
sole ruler of Egypt not long after the siege, but do not say that the victory at 
Pelusium itself finished the civil strife (Plutarch Agesilaus 40.1; Diodorus 
15.93.6). 

Literary embellishments aside, Agesilaus and his Greek forces played 
a limited but still critical role in establishing Nectanebos as the ruler of 
Egypt. As ground troops, they displayed basic tactical competence by 


78 The most famous instance of a small force selecting to fight in narrow terrain is of course the Battle 
of Thermopylae in 480. In fact, Plutarch seems to have directly modeled his narrative of this 
encounter with Herodotus’ account of Thermopylae (7.211), as both narratives highlight the Spartan 
tactic of feigning retreat in the narrows in order to lure the enemy into a vulnerable position. 
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defending a heavily fortified position and winning several minor engage- 
ments fought on advantageous terms, in both timing and terrain, against 
untrained adversaries. In the invasion of Tachos and the civil war won by 
Nectanebos, however, they were not used as front-line soldiers when the 
regular Egyptian army was available. Like many other Greeks before them, 
they seem to have been valued militarily for their fast-strike marine 
capabilities that access to triremes provided. Agesilaus and Chabrias did 
not prove themselves strategically wiser than their foreign employers, 
either. If anything, the advice they are reported to have given revealed 
their ignorance of the political and military realities of their circumstances 
in Egypt. 

At the same time, their status as outsiders made them valuable. 
As representatives of Sparta and Athens, the Greeks were slower to betray 
Tachos than the rest of the Egyptian army. Agesilaus was accountable — 
and may have needed approval from the home government — for his 
decision, and it is unclear whether Chabrias ever switched sides. As with 
most other Greeks who served abroad during the fourth century, their 
main concern was in promoting the political interests of their home states. 
Sparta was isolated in Greece itself, and so in particular benefited finan- 
cially and politically from an independent, allied Egypt. By helping to 
establish Nectanebos on the throne over a popular rival, Agesilaus earned 
a hefty monetary reward and secured an alliance for Sparta that would last 
nearly twenty more years. 


Greek Military Service in the Near East: Preliminary Conclusions 


Based on the results of this investigation so far, it should be clear that 
Greek military service in the fourth century was not driven by Persian or 
Egyptian deficiencies in heavy infantry. While the bulk of Cyrus the 
Younger's Greek forces were indeed hoplites, the same is not the case for 
the Greeks who fought in Near Eastern armies over the next four 
decades. This is most obvious in the case of Conon and Chabrias, 
who were both given high-ranking naval commands. Similarly, the 
nature of Iphicrates’ responsibilities under Pharnabazus indicates that 
he and his men were equipped not as traditional hoplites, but as more 
lightly armed, quick-strike marines. Agesilaus is the only general who is 
explicitly reported as commanding hoplites, and during one engage- 
ment it does appear that he and his Greeks fought in the sort of close- 
quarters setting that would typically favor heavy infantry. Still, one of 
his main contributions to Pharaoh Nectanebos appears to have been 
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access to triremes that enabled him to travel quickly from the Levant to 
Pelusium. 

Greek generals were recruited in part for their specialized knowledge and 
backgrounds, but they were not obviously or generally superior to their 
Persian or Egyptian commanders. In failure, their purported advice was 
often ignored for good reason: Iphicrates’ proposal to seize Memphis 
was unrealistic, Tachos' decision to lead the invasion of the Levant himself 
was certainly better than putting the generals who eventually betrayed him 
in command, and Nectanebos II's plan to withdraw inside the fortifica- 
tions at Pelusium was ultimately justified. Similarly, their strategic or 
tactical contributions were not the sole reason for the success of any 
campaign: Pharnabazus was present for and played a critical role in the 
Persian naval victory at Cnidus, while Acoris and Nectanebos I were chiefly 
responsible for the successful defense of Egypt against the Persian invasions 
of 391-390 and 373. Nectanebos II took part in the defense of Pelusium 
alongside Agesilaus, and subsequently defeated his rival claimant after the 
arrival of his own Egyptian troops. 

Finally, it is inaccurate to describe Greek military service in the Near 
East during this period as “mercenary.” It is certainly possible that some 
rank-and-file soldiers served solely for wages and without concern for the 
broader ramifications of their service, but there is no direct evidence to 
confirm this and circumstantial evidence indicates otherwise. From what 
we know, based especially on the evidence Xenophon provides in the 
Anabasis, the recruitment of foreign soldiers was done through xenia and 
philia networks (see discussion in Chapter 3). The armies that fought in 
Persia and Egypt were composed of soldiers with close ties to their Greek 
generals, who themselves had political ambitions and whose service was 
always undertaken on behalf of their home state. At least in the examples 
covered in this chapter, these generals were also recruited by foreign allies 
or sympathizers. 

Indeed, Iphicrates and Agesilaus quite clearly fought under the official 
sanction of their home governments. Agents of Pharnabazus probably 
recruited Iphicrates’ successor, Timotheus, during their embassy to 
Athens. Our sources insist upon the private nature of Chabrias’ service, 
but its political implications and motivations are obvious: in the first case, 
his mission to Cyprus was formally approved by the Athenian state as part 
of an alliance with Evagoras of Salamis and Acoris of Egypt. When that 
alliance was rendered illegal after Athens had been forced to sign the King's 
Peace, Chabrias continued to pursue his original objectives under the 
pretense of exile in Egypt. When it became politically convenient to recall 
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him at the demand of Pharnabazus, he duly responded to the summons of 
Athens and was promptly given a military command at the outbreak of the 
Boeotian War. In the second case, his status as a private individual is 
disputed by Polyaenus, and was in any case at best a convenient political 
fiction. He was not an exile or outcast from the state, and Athens in the late 
360s had a clear interest in preserving the independence of Egypt. 

Although he is rarely mentioned in the same vein as these commanders 
in the literature on Greek mercenaries, Conon’s experience in the 390s best 
represents the political nature of Greek military service in the Near East in 
the first half of the fourth century. Like Chabrias, his status as an exile 
allowed him to serve the interests of Athens at a time when the state had 
been forced into an alliance with Sparta. When Athens did openly join the 
Persian war effort, Conon easily transitioned to being both a Persian and 
an Athenian commander, much like Iphicrates and Agesilaus (for the 
Egyptians). Similar to Chabrias, he parlayed his role in Persian service 
abroad into domestic political and military appointments. And like his son 
Timotheus, his prominent position was dependent upon the continued 
patronage and success of Pharnabazus, whose absence from the Aegean in 
392 and recall from the Levant ca. 372 left both Greeks vulnerable to rivals 
at home. To be clear, my argument here is not that Conon should be 
considered a mercenary owing to his similarities to these other comman- 
ders, but the opposite: their service, like his, is not accurately described as 
mercenary. 

On the other side, Egyptian and Persian leaders recruited Greek armies 
within the context of broader foreign policies aimed at extending imperial 
influence in Greece. For the Pharaoh, this meant supporting any Greek 
states that were opposed to the Greek allies of Persia, especially Sparta and 
occasionally Athens from the 360s onward. For the satraps of Persia, the 
advancement of the King’s policy additionally took place within the 
context of their rivalries with one other. Just as Cyrus the Younger worked 
to position his own xenoi in positions of power throughout the Greek 
world, often at the expense of rival satraps, so too did Persian officials after 
him: Pharnabazus used his relationships with Conon, Iphicrates, and 
Timotheus to secure and reinforce his centrality to the King’s alliance 
with Athens, and Tiribazus did the same with Antalcidas and Sparta. 

The recruitment of Greek armies was therefore not the only or even the 
primary purpose of Egyptian and Persian imperial policy toward Greece, 
but the ability to do so was an obvious marker of its success. This means 
that the increase in Greek military service in the fourth century should be 
viewed as evidence of increasing Persian and Egyptian influence in Greece. 
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While the Greeks who fought for them were indeed militarily useful in 
specific and specialized ways, their presence is not at all an indication of the 
inferiority or decline of the armies of Egypt and Persia. As we will see in the 
following chapters, the political and military significance of Greek military 
service in the Near East remained largely the same through the successful 
Persian conquest of Egypt in 343-342 and, for the Persians at least, even 
into the early years of the Macedonian conquest of the late 330s. 


CHAPTER $ 


The Revolt of Artabazus 


When Artaxerxes II died in 359, his son and heir, Ochus, was in command 
of a large army in Syria. Ochus had been dispatched to re-establish imperial 
control of the Levant in the wake of Tachos' abortive Egyptian offensive 
into the region in 361—360, and probably thereafter to launch an invasion 
into Egypt itself." News of his father's death prevented the undertaking of 
the second task, and instead Ochus returned to the imperial center in order 
to confirm his accession. Soon after securing power, he took the throne- 
name Artaxerxes III and successfully put down a rebellion of the Cadusians 
(Diodorus 17.6.1—2; Justin 10.3.2—5).^ 

Most historians agree that Ochus then acted to consolidate control over 
the Empire's western periphery by issuing the so-called Mercenaries 
Decree, which required the coastal satraps of Anatolia to disband their 
Greek forces. Not long after this, ca. 357, the King faced a revolt from 
Artabazus, the Persian satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia and the youngest 
son of Pharnabazus.’ This rebellion ended in 353/2, when Artabazus fled 
into exile with his Greek brothers-in-law, Mentor and Memnon of 
Rhodes. 

Although a relatively minor incident in the long history of Greco- 
Persian relations, the revolt of Artabazus is of unique importance for the 
Greek Thesis." This is because the Mercenaries Decree is the only known 


Ruzicka 2012: 151—153. — ^ Olmstead 1948: 424; Briant 2002: 732; Ruzicka 2012: 154-155. 

Nearly all scholars agree that the rebellion began between 358 and the satrap's employment of Chares 
in 356—355. For example, Judeich 1892: 209—211; Beloch 1922—1923: 260-262; Olmstead 1948: 424—425; 
Parke 1933: 122-123; Hornblower 1982: 213; Moysey 1985: 224; Hammond 1986: 514-516; Ruzicka 1992: 
95; Debord 1999: 393-396; Welwei 1999: 297—298; Briant 2002: 681-682; Cawkwell 2005: 190. 
Against this consensus, Heskel 1997b: 120—122 argues that Artabazus was a rebel as early as 364. For 
a recent overview of the entire revolt, see Ruzicka 2012: 155—158. 

Debord 1999: 396 comments that the revolt revealed "les difficultés financiéres d'Athénes et de 
Thèbes, mais aussi la faiblesse de l'armée perse lorsqu'elle est confrontée aux contingents mercenaires 
grecs. La leçon sera retenue par les Macédoniens.” See also Parke 1933: 21; Olmstead 1948: xv; Aymard 
1967: 494; Seibt 1977: 219—222; Cook 1983: 210-228; Dandamaev 1989: 312; Bettalli 1995: 82; Trundle 
2004: 73-74. Briant 2002: 783-800 dissents from this view. 
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instance when the King — or any other Persian leader — acknowledged the 
danger posed by Greek forces in an official act.” Moreover, the brief success 
of Artabazus’ subsequent rebellion appears to validate the King’s fear: 
several of the satrap’s victories are credited to the Greek armies he obtained, 
the first led by Chares of Athens from 356 to 355, and a second by 
Pammenes of Thebes from 354 to 353.° 

Despite having broad consensus, the conventional narrative and 
chronology of the revolt does not adequately explain the motivations 
and actions of the principal figures involved in the rebellion. It also 
does not account for the shortcomings of our ancient sources, parti- 
cularly Diodorus and the Demosthenes Scholiast, the author of an 
ancient commentary on the speeches of the fourth-century Athenian 
orator Demosthenes. The former has a history of exaggerating the 
achievements of Greek soldiers, and here too provides little evidence 
to support his assertions that Chares and Pammenes were responsible 
for substantial victories over royalist Persian forces. The latter not 
only contradicts the accounts of Diodorus and of Demosthenes him- 
self, but additionally mischaracterizes the timing and scope of the 
Mercenaries Decree. 

In this chapter, I make the case that Artabazus remained a loyal satrap 
until 353, when he fled into exile rather than respond to a summons from 
Artaxerxes III. Rather than being an ideal illustration of the Greek Thesis, 
the episode reveals how its uncritical acceptance has unduly shaped 
modern narratives of Greco-Persian history. These Greeks were not 
superior soldiers who posed a threat to the King or apolitical mercenaries, 
but allies from Athens and Thebes dispatched to aid Artabazus in 
a relatively minor conflict with a local rival in exchange for the satrap’s 
patronage. The entire affair demonstrates the persistence, not the decline, 
of Achaemenid influence in Greece and of the King’s authority in western 
Anatolia during the middle of the fourth century. 


Briant 2002: 792 admits that, “at first sight, the king’s order seems to illustrate the thesis that the 
central authority was weakening in the face of satraps who could build up armies of their own 
using mercenaries.” He goes on to note skeptically that the Mercenaries Decree appears in an 
account that generally conforms to typical anti-Persian stereotypes, one that has “quite freely 
interpreted a passage in the First Philippic,” and is contradicted by Diodorus’ narrative. My aim 
here is to further develop Briant’s brief discussion into a more conclusive and, I hope, convincing 
analysis. 

After noting the loss of his Greek mercenaries, Parke 1933: 124 writes that “perhaps as a direct 
consequence Artabazus’ resistance to the Great King collapsed.” Ruzicka 2012: 157 similarly con- 
cludes, “without Pammenes and without any ready substitute, Artabazus’ prospects dimmed con- 
siderably, leaving Artabazus little alternative but flight.” 
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There is no extant comprehensive ancient account of Artabazus’ rebellion. 
Fourth-century orators Demosthenes (First Philippic 19-24) and Isocrates 
(On the Peace 41-48) reference related events only in passing, while 
Diodorus (16.22.1-2, 34.1-2) limits his narrative to those aspects relating 
to the ongoing Greek Social and Sacred Wars of the 350s. 
The Demosthenes Scholiast (4.19) and an anonymous papyrus fragment 
(FGrH 105 r4) narrowly focus on the actions of Chares of Athens in 
Anatolia; Frontinus (2.3.3) and Polyaenus (7.33.2) briefly describe strata- 
gems by which Pammenes defeated a Persian army and Artabazus arrested 
Pammenes of Thebes, respectively.” 

These sources neither identify a reason for the revolt nor offer a plausible 
rationale for Athenian and Theban involvement with a rebel satrap. 
Artabazus is not even identified as a rebel by most ancient sources, most 
notably our lone contemporary authors Isocrates (On the Peace 41-45) and 
Demosthenes (First Philippic 24).° Each is concerned chiefly with con- 
demning the overreliance on foreign troops by Athens, and each empha- 
sizes two negative aspects of such armies: first, that they are too expensive 
for the state to pay regularly, leaving their generals to resort to plundering 
the territory of allies and in the process doing more harm to Athens’ 
reputation than good on the field of battle; second, that, as professionals 
from abroad with no allegiance to Athens, they readily desert for higher 
pay.” 

It is regarding the second drawback in particular that Isocrates and 
Demosthenes reference the employment of Chares’ army by Artabazus. 
In doing so, however, neither indicates nor implies that the satrap was in 
revolt. This is a curious omission. Assuming Artabazus was in fact a rebel, 
the episode would appropriately illustrate the dangers of relying on non- 
citizen soldiers: joining a Persian revolt had earned them their pay, but also 
provoked Artaxerxes into forcing Athens to conclude the Social War 
against its erstwhile allies on unfavorable terms. 


N 


Polyaenus 5.16.2 provides a stratagem similar to that recorded by Frontinus, but does not identify 
Pammenes’ enemy as Persian. 

Demosthenes’ First Philippic is widely considered to have been delivered in 351 or 350. Griffith and 
Hammond 1979: 296-297; Sealey 1993: 132; Milns 2000: 206; Wooten 2008: 5; Hunt 2010: 16. 
It should be noted that Isocrates does not specifically name Artabazus in On the Peace, but, given that 
his treatise may have been composed as early as 355 and directly addresses the Athenian situation near 
the end of the Social War (8.16), it is inconceivable that he did not have Athenian involvement with 
the satrap in mind. Sealey 1993: 114-116; Gagarin et al. 2004: 134-136. 

To the contrary, Trundle 2004: 146-147 argues that ancient mercenaries in this period were 
remarkably loyal. 
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Ultimately, the case for considering Artabazus as a rebel in 357 comes 
from Diodorus (16.22.1), who introduces him as a “rebel from the King” 
(&trootdvtos &ró Tot BaciAgws), and from the Demosthenes Scholiast, 
who identifies him as a “Persian man in revolt from the King” (Tépons 
&vtjp &troo és PaoiAéws). Assuming that Diodorus and the Demosthenes 
Scholiast are correct in their relative chronologies, scholars have struggled 
to understand the behaviors and purposes of those involved in the rebel- 
lion. Indeed, some have simply conceded that the revolt is inexplicable 
given the current state of evidence. For instance, one recent study describes 
it as “an aimless struggle against the King and his satraps,” while another 
concludes, “the reasons for and origins of his rebellion remain thickly 
cloaked in mystery.”*° 

A few scholars have speculated that Artabazus sought to achieve or 
maintain local independence, taking advantage of imperial decline or 
perhaps on the assumption that neighboring satraps would support 
him." Yet royal authority had recently been confirmed through the sup- 
pression of several regional rebellions, including that of Artabazus’ pre- 
decessor, Ariobarzanes.'* There is little evidence that Artabazus ever 
successfully collaborated with his Anatolian colleagues, and the Lydian 
satrap Autophradates even briefly imprisoned him shortly after his arrival 
in the region (Demosthenes Against Aristorates 154). If his gambit did 
depend on the support of other satraps, it is unclear why Artabazus 
would have rebelled without first being assured that they would join 
him. Far from being in a position to resist the King, the satrap’s vulner- 
ability was such that, after closely examining his career, one commentator 
determined that he likely never managed to establish secure control of his 
own satrapy.” 

The most popular position is that Artabazus rebelled in response to or in 
anticipation of an attempt — of which the Mercenaries Decree was the first 
step — by Artaxerxes III to remove him from office. According to advocates 


1° Buckler and Beck 2008: 226; Briant 2002: 682. 

" Dandamaev 1989: 307 describes the revolt within the context of Artaxerxes III's attempts to rein in 
"the governors of Asia Minor, who had long since acted as independent rulers." Mildenberg 1999: 
208-209 suggests that Artabazus mistakenly counted on support from Mausolus and other satraps. 
The extent and nature of these rebellions have been exaggerated by ancient sources. Still, they 
involved more than a single satrap whose own borders were not even secure. Briant 2002: 656—675 
provides an overview of the controversy surrounding the satrapal revolts of the 360s. For Artabazus’ 
role and discussion of the date and circumstances of his appointment, see Olmstead 1948: 412—416, 
420-422; Meloni 1951: 13-15; Weiskopf 1989: 50-57; Moysey 1991: 116—117; Ruzicka 1992: 60-81 and 
2012: 132; Heskel 1997b: 118—119; Debord 1999: 363-65; Buckler 2003: 351-369. 

Weiskopf 1989: 58-64. 
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of this theory, the King feared Artabazus because he held a claim to the 
throne as the grandson of Artaxerxes II and because he had access to Greek 
mercenaries. With royal blood and an army of superior soldiers, Artabazus 
could launch an attack to seize the throne, much as Cyrus the Younger had 
attempted almost half a century earlier.'* 

This theory is premised on two faulty assumptions, the first being the 
Greek Thesis. As I argue in other chapters of this book, the notion that 
Greek troops were superior, and that the King knew it, is not supported by 
the historical performances of Greeks soldiers fighting for and against the 
Persians. More importantly, it is not supported by the military record of 
Chares or Pammenes or by the evidence provided in the Mercenaries 
Decree (see discussion below). 

The second assumption is that Artaxerxes ruthlessly murdered any and 
all potential rivals upon his accession. This idea is derived from several 
extremely negative depictions of the King in Greco-Roman sources. For 
instance, Plutarch claims that he “exceeded all others in savagery and 
bloodthirstiness" (@pdt nT Kai piaigovia tTdvtas wrrepBaAduevov 
Artaxerxes 30.5), while Curtius and Valerius Maximus write that Ochus 
slaughtered uncles, brothers, and relatives upon his accession (10.5.23; 
9.2.7). In addition to relatives, Justin reports that he killed other nobles 
without mercy for fear of a conspiracy against him (10.3). Artabazus must 
have been a target in these purges, the thinking goes, because he was 
a noble with access to Greek soldiers and a grandson of Artaxerxes II 
who held a claim to the throne. 

Several scholars have cast doubt on the historical reliability of these 
negative ancient characterizations of Artaxerxes III, citing their similarity 
to the stereotype of the temperamental, violent oriental despot.” At least 
one historian has noted, however, that the courts of autocratic rulers are in 
fact often full of violence and intrigue, particular during times of 


^ Olmstead 1948: 424—425; Ruzicka 1992: 95 and, most recently, 2012: 155; Buckler 2003: 383. Cawkwell 
2005: 192 n. 10 suggests that “the cause of his defection in 356 may have been family rivalry, to 
surmise from his being a grandson of Artaxerxes Mnemon.” 

Mildenberg 1999: 204 cautions that “the exaggerated, awful stories of Ochus’ conduct immediately 
after his father’s death should not be believed at face value.” Waters 2014: 193 comments that the 
stories contain “a mother lode of Greek stereotypes about Persian rulers and their families,” 
concluding that “this whole story reads like high romance, probably inspired by Ctesias’ Persica, 
so its validity is immediately cast into doubt.” He continues, “rather than asking if all these details 
could possibly be true, it is better to ask if any element might square with what we know is reliable.” 
Schmidt 1999: 321-323 notes that Plutarch portrays Ochus and other Persian figures like Cyrus and 
Parysatis negatively in part as a means of praising Artaxerxes II by contrast. See also Briant 2002: 
680—681; Binder 2008: 355—358. 
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succession.” Thus it is more important that our ancient sources do not 
directly link Artabazus to these purges, or even imply that they extended 
beyond the confines of the imperial capital." Indeed, Justin specifically 
states that Ochus feared a conspiracy similar to one that nearly killed his 
father — that is, an attempted coup at the palace, not a provincial rebellion 
(Plutarch Artaxerxes 29). 

The later relationship between Artaxerxes III and Artabazus also under- 
mines the assumption that the satrap posed a dynastic threat. At the 
conclusion of his revolt in 353/2, Artabazus fled the empire with his 
brothers-in-law Memnon and Mentor of Rhodes. Memnon joined the 
satrap in exile at the court of Philip II of Macedon, while Mentor found 
service in the armies of Nectanebos II of Egypt and Tennes of Sidon. 
Mentor eventually won his way back into the favor of Artaxerxes during 
the King's campaigns against Sidon and Egypt in the 340s (Diodorus 
16.42.2, 45, 47—51). Before his death in 340, Mentor persuaded Artaxerxes 
to pardon Artabazus and Memnon (Diodorus 16.52.3). Despite the fact 
that Philip had sheltered them during their decade of exile, both loyally 
resisted the subsequent Macedonian invasion. Memnon served in the 
Aegean against Alexander until his own death in 333 (Diodorus 17.29; 
Arrian 2.1; Curtius 3.2.1; Plutarch Alexander 18.5), and Artabazus remained 
faithful to the crown until the assassination of Darius III by Bessus in 330 
(Arrian 3.21.4; Curtius 5.12). 

Most significant is that this future King, Darius III, also survived the 
purges. Prior to his accession, Darius was the cousin of Artaxerxes II, an 
influential court official, and perhaps even the satrap of Armenia (Justin 
10.3.4).^ Rather than murdering him, Artaxerxes III brought him on 
campaign against the Cadusians and rewarded him handsomely for his 
military accomplishments at its conclusion (Diodorus 17.6.1). Both Darius 
and Artabazus were members the King's inner circle at the death of Ochus, 
but it was the cousin rather than the grandson of Artaxerxes II who 


16 See, for example, discussion by Harrison 2011: 66—72. 

7 Plutarch only mentions schemes that Artaxerxes III employed against his older brothers in order to 
attain the kingship, offering no details about a broader campaign to eliminate rivals among the 
extended royal family after taking power. Valerius Maximus emphasizes that the motivation for the 
murders was not due to a threat against the King, but because their honesty and courage was 
considered to be the greatest among the Persians and therefore provided an unflattering contrast to 
the King. 

On his relationship to Artaxerxes II and II and the accession of Darius III, see Briant 2002: 771—780. 
Badian 2000: 244—252 doubts that Darius III was closely related to Artaxerxes III Ochus in order to 
explain his survival during the purported bloodthirsty purges of Ochus, but, accepting them as 
a rational response to the conspiracies against Artaxerxes II, does not treat the extent of these purges 
with the same degree of skepticism he applies to statements regarding Darius’ lineage. 
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eventually succeeded Artaxerxes III? Ochus did not indiscriminately 
murder anyone with a potential or legitimate claim to the throne, and 
the proposal that Artabazus was targeted for death and in turn rebelled 
because Artaxerxes II was his grandfather cannot be maintained given the 
current state of the evidence. 

In addition to lacking a clear motive for removing Artabazus from 
power, Artaxerxes III's behavior does not reflect that of a King concerned 
with an insubordinate satrap. In such scenarios, Persian kings often 
charged a specific individual with removing and, at least for a short time, 
succeeding satraps who had lost favor. Artabazus himself was probably sent 
to Dascylium as the replacement for Ariobarzanes.*° Likewise, 
Tissaphernes took charge of Lydia and Ionia after suppressing the rebellion 
of Pissuthnes and Amorges (Ctesias F15 53)." In this case, there is no 
mention of a replacement dispatched for Artabazus. Tithraustes is the 
only one of his enemies identified by name, and the anonymous author 
of FGrH 105 F4 makes it clear that he had not been sent from the imperial 
center with a royal army, but already held territory in the region. 

Another significant problem with the conventional narrative of 
Artabazus rebellion is explaining Greek support for the rebel. 
The Athenians are suspiciously inconsistent and ignorant of the gravity 
of supporting a rebel against the King. On the one hand, the assembly 
readily approves of Chares' decision to openly join Artabazus' revolt, and 
celebrates his victory over the forces of several loyalist satraps.^ On the 
other hand, it immediately recalls Athenian forces and sues for peace in the 
Social War on the basis of a simple threat of intervention from Artaxerxes. 
The suddenness of the Athenian surrender belies the idea that the Persian 
military was weak and that Chares had in fact won as great a victory as 
Diodorus claims. 

The decision to join Artabazus' rebellion is typically viewed as the result 
of financial desperation on the part of Chares and the Athenians.” Lack of 


? Briant 2002: 769—780 surveys the brief reign of Artaxerxes IV and the accession of Darius III. 

^? According to Weiskopf 1989: 54; Ruzicka 2012: 132 suggests that Ariobarzanes, at least, believed that 
Artabazus had been sent to supplant him. 

^ Tissaphernes himself was removed by his own temporary replacement, Tithraustes (Xenophon 
Hellenica 3.4.25; Diodorus 14.80.6—8), who then gave way to Tiribazus (Hellenica 4.8.12; Diodorus 
14.85.4). Even earlier, Bagaeus, whom Darius I charged with replacing Oroetes ca. 520, may have 
briefly ruled in Sardis before the appointment of Otanes (Herodotus 3.128). 

^* Moysey 1985 argues that Chares acted on his own authority when joining Artabazus and that his 
decision was approved by the assembly only after the fact. See also Pritchett 1974: 78-80. 

* Schwenk 1997: 28; Debord 1999: 380. Hammond 1986: 516 suggests that "the plan was to join 
Artabazus, the satrap in revolt, draw pay for [Athens'] mercenaries from him, and then ask the Great 
King to buy her neutrality by recalling Mausolus from operations in the Aegean." Again, however, 
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funding was a common problem for Athenian commanders on campaign 
in the fourth century and is thought to have often driven decisions that 
were not in the state's long-term interests. ^ In this case, however, the 
economic benefits hardly seem worth the obvious political risk. Artaxerxes 
III had not directed or threatened to direct royal resources against the 
Athenians prior to 356. Providing military aid to a rebel would — and, in 
this scenario, did — predictably provoke a change in his neutrality. 

If finances were the overriding concern, moreover, why did Chares not 
simply plunder the territory of Artabazus? It was closer and would have 
been extremely vulnerable, given the purported military threat of the 
loyalist satraps. This course of action could have potentially endeared 
Athens to the King. The Athenians had a great need of allies at the time, 
and could hardly afford another powerful enemy. In addition to the 
ongoing Social War, in which their enemies had the support of at least 
one Persian satrap, they were also hard-pressed by the growing threat of 
Macedon and the Chalcidian League in the northern Aegean.” 

Even more puzzling is the Theban decision to send an army under 
Pammenes to Artabazus. Our sources offer little explanation, "^ but Thebes 
otherwise maintained a close relationship with the King during the 
360s-340s. The state became his favored Greek client after Pelopidas’ 
diplomatic embassy in 367 (Xenophon Hellenica 7.1.33-38; Plutarch 
Pelopidas 30), received Persian financial backing for the construction of 
its fleet in 364,” accepted funding from Artaxerxes III in 351 (Diodorus 
16.40.12), and provided military aid for the Persian conquest of Egypt in 
343-342 (16.44.12). Attempts to explain this apparently anomalous 


this argument only works under the assumption that Athens could seriously damage the King's 
interests in the region, a position belied by the fact that the mere threat that the King might send 
a fleet west caused the Athenians to recall Chares from Anatolia and end the Social War. 

Millet 1993: 191-194. Salmond 1996: 44 writes that “if they required continued success from their 
strategoi, [the Athenians] had to accept that the demands of campaigning often required less than 
honourable solutions ... increasingly utilitarian measures were required, a good example of this 
attitude occurring in the final stages of the Social War in the mid 350s, when Chares' private contract 
with the satrap Artabazos compelled the Persian king to intervene." For discussion of the expense of 
naval warfare during this period for Greece, and especially Athens, see van Wees 2004: 237-239. 
Hammond 1986: 538-540; Heskel 1997a: 182—183; Hornblower 2011: 271-279. 

Diodorus simply reports that the Thebans joined Artabazus at his request, were given money by the 
King in 351, and dispatched soldiers in 343. Olmstead 1948: 432 sees the latter two events as a quid pro 
quo exchange, but given the gap in time between them this is far from certain. 

Buckler and Beck 2008: 199—210. 

Heskel 1997b: 120 n. 180 (full discussion 119-22) has also pointed out “the improbability of the 
Thebans’ supporting a rebel and receiving aid from Artaxerxes four years later.” See also Badian 1983: 
58—59. Another concern is the notion that the Thebans would have been able to send an army to 
Anatolia in the midst of the Sacred War, contra Buckler 1989: 176—181. Buckler and Beck 2008: 
224—227 address this particular chronological concern, placing the beginning of the expedition 
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Theban action against the King have generally cited financial desperation 
and a belief that the King's authority in the region had diminished, given 
the apparent failure of the Epaminondan naval program in the 360s. In this 
view, the Thebans, at war with an exceptionally well-funded Phocian state 
in central Greece and desperate for any source of external support, calcu- 
lated that collaboration would not risk "any great danger from the anger of 
the King." ? 

In fact, it is not clear that the naval venture of Epaminondas had 
actually failed. It is surely not coincidental that many of the states visited 
during the Theban fleet’s lone voyage also instigated the Social War 
against Athens soon after Thebes itself entered into a conflict with 
Athens over Euboea (Diodorus 16.7.2—3).^ Likewise, the notion that 
the King's authority held little significance is contradicted by the 
Athenian response to his threat in 355. Not only did the Athenians 
withdraw Chares from Anatolia, but they also chose to acknowledge 
the independence of Byzantium, Chios, and Rhodes rather than risk 
direct royal involvement in the conflict." If the King had been willing 
to divert 300 triremes to the Aegean in order to stop Athenian participa- 
tion in the revolt of Artabazus, why would he not also commit significant 
resources — perhaps financing the Phocian war effort rather than dis- 
patching a fleet — to prohibit Thebes from doing the same? 

Itis not obvious that Thebes was so desperate for immediate external aid 
in 354 that it would have abandoned its relationship with the King for the 
sake of a single rebellious satrap. The city-state had been in conflict with 
Athens by proxy over Euboea for several years, but its armies had not 
undertaken a sustained campaign since Mantinea in 362. Pammenes had 
just defeated the Phocians at the Battle of Neon, and, with the death of the 
Phocian leader Philomelus, it may have seemed that the war had been won 
decisively after its first major engagement." Even if Thebes did have such 
a pressing need of funding in 354, it is not clear why the King or his loyalist 
satraps would have declined to supply the city with money at that time, 


immediately after the Battle of Neon which, they argue, Thebes incorrectly believed to be decisive. 
Pammenes would have arrived in Asia in late 355 or early 354. 

^? Quote from Buckler and Beck 2008: 226. See also Pritchett 1974: 54; Hammond 1986: 542; Debord 
1999: 396; Cawkwell 2005: 200. 

?? On the relationship between these two events, see Peake 1997. For further context, Hammond 1986: 
515; Munn 1997: 92-95. 

* As Cawkwell 2005: 180 points out, the Athenians continued to be fearful of the King’s intervention 
in Greek affairs as late as 350. 

32 Parke 1933: 124; Hammond 1986: 542; Buckler and Beck 2008: 224—227. 
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when it would have prevented Theban involvement in a rebellion, only to 
reverse course in 351.” 

One last problem concerns Artabazus’ arrest and probable execution of 
Pammenes. If Diodorus is to be believed, the collaboration had been 
nothing short of a success prior to the Theban’s arrest. Polyaenus records 
that he was suspected of communicating with loyalists (7.33.2), but offers 
no explanation for why the general would have suddenly been receptive to 
entreaties from the satrap’s enemies. Since his mission had been arranged 
and approved by the state itself, it is also unclear whether he even had the 
legal authority to break the alliance with Artabazus.** Some scholars have 
suggested that Artabazus unfairly accused Pammenes out of jealousy,” but 
there is no hint of prior personal discord between the satrap and the general 
in our sources. If this were in fact the case, it would represent a severe 
miscalculation on the part of Artabazus, whose forces — according to the 
conventional narrative, at least — were already outnumbered even with the 
Theban contingent on hand. 

In sum, the conventional narrative of Artabazus’ revolt fails to ade- 
quately explain the behavior and the motivations of the main actors 
involved. It does not satisfactorily explain why the satrap rebelled or 
was pushed by Artaxerxes III into rebellion in 357/6. There is no good 
reason for Chares and Pammenes and their respective city-states to have 
openly aligned themselves against the King, or for Pammenes to have 
suddenly shifted his allegiance from the rebel Artabazus after the early 
successes of their collaboration. Either these individuals and states made 
a series of puzzling and shortsighted decisions, or Diodorus and the 
Demosthenes Scholiast are wrong about the chronology and scope of 
the rebellion. 


33 


Perhaps, if the gift was made prior to the invasion of Egypt in 351, the King was willing to overlook 
Theban support for Artabazus in order to secure and stabilize the Empire’s western periphery while 
the operations against Egypt were ongoing. In this case, however, it is again hard to understand why 
he would not have done the same in 354 in order to prevent the spread of Artabazus’ rebellion, since 
surely at that time preparations for the campaign to Egypt were already underway, as Cawkwell 
2005: 180 points out. This same logic holds even if the gift were made following the failure of the 
campaign, when rebellions in the Levant and on Cyprus threatened to spread to the Aegean. For 
discussion of this invasion and the subsequent rebellion, see Ruzicka 2012: 161-176. For a potential 
connection of this payment to the later Theban service in 343-342, see n. 26 above. 

Pritchett 1974: 90-92; Ruzicka 2012: 157 suggests that the King’s forces attempted to bribe 
Pammenes and that Artabazus, upon being made aware of this, executed the Theban before any 
betrayal could take place. This is plausible and, in my view, correct; however, there still remains the 
question of why the King or his agents did not provide the necessary funding to prevent Thebes 
from aligning with Artabazus in the first place. 

Buckler and Beck 2008: 230-231. 
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As the ruler of a relatively small, peripheral province in the Achaemenid 
Empire, on his own Artabazus was at a severe disadvantage militarily 
against the neighboring satraps in Anatolia. According to the conventional 
narrative, their forces collectively — and perhaps even individually — out- 
numbered his own significantly, and they had in addition the backing of 
the King. Artabazus’ sustained resistance for roughly four years is rendered 
plausible only by appeal to the Greek Thesis, which explains that he 
overcame inferior numbers through the recruitment of qualitatively super- 
ior Greek generals and troops. Even though no ancient source provides 
a specific date for the beginning or the conclusion of Artabazus’ rebellion, 
it is not a coincidence that they are usually thought to correspond with the 
hiring and the loss of his Greek generals, respectively. 

Diodorus is the lone ancient author to narrate both of the military 
campaigns that Greeks fought on behalf of Artabazus. Facing a loyalist 
army of more than 70,000 commanded by several satraps “with 
few soldiers” of his own, he asserts that Artabazus was able to achieve 
victory thanks to the aid of Chares and “his entire force.” As a reward, he 
“gave [Chares] a lot of money, with which he was able to provision his 
entire force.” After Artaxerxes III used the threat of naval action 
against Athens in the Aegean to force the withdrawal of Chares 
(Diodorus 16.22.2), Artabazus recruited Pammenes and an army from 
Thebes. Diodorus’ summary of the affair presents Chares and 
Pammenes as bearing most of the responsibility for the satrap’s military 
successes: 


Initially, when Chares the Athenian general gave him assistance, 
[Artabazus] stoutly faced the satraps. After [Chares] had departed and 
he was on his own, he convinced the Thebans to dispatch an allied force 
to him. Electing Pammenes and giving to him 5,000 soldiers, they sent 
him to Asia. Coming to the rescue of Artabazus and defeating the satraps 
in two big battles, Pammenes obtained great glory for himself and the 
Boeotians. (16.34.1-2)*” 


ÓMyois OTPaTIATaIS... AUTE Xópnros rào TH Suvduer... EBS aptjoato wAMGos xpnpéroov, ¿E ov 
Suvarróv fiv T&oav Thv Suva óyoviátec8on. 

koi TO HEV TrpóTov cuugpayoUvros aUTG Xéprnros ToU Aðnvaiwv otpatnyot &ppoyuévos 
&vrer&TTETO TOls GaTpPaTrals, ékelvou © &mreA8óvros povæwðeis Érreice TOUS Onfatous cuupayxtav 
aÙTÕ Téuyoa. oí SE TTaupévn oTpatnyov &Aópevoi Kal 8óvres AUTH OTPATIOTAS TEVTAKIOXIAioUS 
e€étreuor eis Thv Aotav. ó 6e Tlaupévns Bon8moas AptaBalaw Kai Tous catpdtras PEYNA u&y ots 
Suoi vikr|cos TrepleTTOINoaTo ueyónv Sdofav &auTG Te Kai rois Boicrois. 
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There are several reasons to doubt this portrayal of the military accom- 
plishments of Chares and Pammenes. Diodorus provides no evidence that 
can be used to verify his claims regarding the magnitude of the Greek 
contributions. Without more specific information, such as the names of 
the enemy satraps,”* the composition of forces, the location of the conflict, 
the tactical and strategic goals of each side, and a description of the battle 
itself, his assertions regarding the satrap’s reliance on Greek forces and their 
superiority are unconvincing. 

Many of the details Diodorus does furnish are meaningless for deter- 
mining the military value of either general’s service, such as the rewards 
earned by the Greek generals: an unspecified amount of money to furnish 
supplies for Chares’ fleet for an indeterminate amount of time, simply great 
glory (ueya&Anv 8ó6£av) for Pammenes.? The only potentially useful spe- 
cifics Diodorus offers are the size of the enemy forces faced by Chares and 
the number of troops under the command of Pammenes, but the numer- 
ical figures that Greek sources provide for Persian armies fighting against 
Greeks are notoriously unreliable.*° Recalling that Artabazus himself had 
only a few soldiers, it seems highly implausible that Pammenes and his 
5,000 soldiers themselves were responsible for twice defeating satraps that 
Diodorus claims could muster up to 70,000. 

The accounts provided by other sources are not without their own 
problems, but they do indicate that the Greek incursions were much 
smaller in nature than Diodorus suggests. In particular, they reveal that 
Chares campaign was little more than a plundering expedition. 
The anonymous author of FGrH 105 F4, a papyrus fragment from an 
otherwise unknown work, and the Demosthenes Scholiast both report that 
the Athenian general won a victory in Phrygia against a single satrap named 
Tithraustes (FGrH 105 r4; Demosthenes Scholiast 4.19). The papyrus 


38 To put Diodorus' claims that Chares and Pammenes faced "satrapal" armies in context, it should be 
noted that Greek sources in general, and Diodorus in particular (e.g. 14.35.2—3), are often imprecise 
in their definition of “satrap,” the meaning of which can range from a minor provincial official to an 
important governor, or even merely an official with a non-territorial leadership position. See 
discussion of satraps and satrapies in Tuplin 1987a; Hornblower 1994b: 50-64; Briant 2002: 
63-67; Dusinberre 2013: 33-34. 

By contrast, Chares sent home 300 oxen for use in the Athenian Boedromia religious festival after 
sacking Lampsacus and Sigeium. These two cities were located on the sailing route from the Aegean 
to the Black Sea, meaning that Chares probably sacked them either in 356 on his way to join 
Artabazus or in 355 on his return. Pritchett 1974: 79-80; Moysey 1985: 226. 

See discussion in Chapter 1. 

Ruzicka 2012: 156 argues that Diodorus’ mention of multiple satraps should be taken to mean that 
there were others — Autophradates and Mausolus being the most plausible candidates — in addition 
to Tithraustes. Yet these two sources offer no indication that Tithraustes had the help of other 
satraps against Chares, and it would be odd that our Greek sources would omit these two more 
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fragment adds that Artabazus himself was not present for the battle, an 
absence far more understandable in the context of a supply raid into the 
territory of a rival than a decisive set-piece battle against the collective 
armies of several hostile satraps.** 

Indeed, the Scholiast includes figures for the combatants that are 
different from and substantially lower than Diodorus. In this version, 
Tithraustes mustered 20,000 infantry and many cavalry, and Chares 
himself commanded at least 10,000 soldiers.^? While the Scholiast, too, 
may exaggerate the size of the Persian force, the figure for Chares’ army 
is appropriate to the fewer than 120 ships that made up the Athenian 
fleet according to Diodorus (16.21). Greek triremes were typically 
manned by crews of 170-200 sailors, including roughly 10-15 more 
heavily equipped marines, making the Scholiast's estimate of 10,000 
constitute nearly half of Chare’ available ^ manpower. ^* 
The composition of a force this size that could be drawn from a fleet 
of this size — around 2,000 hoplites and 8,000 light infantry skirm- 
ishers — would have been ideal for an attack on hostile territory for the 
purposes of pillaging supplies for the fleet. ? 


famous Persian officials while mentioning the otherwise unknown Tithraustes. More likely is that 
Diodorus has simply exaggerated the size and significance of the conflict. It is possible that Artabazus 
was in conflict with these other satraps, as Autophradates had briefly imprisoned the satrap upon his 
arrival in western Anatolia several years earlier (Demosthenes Against Aristocrates 154-55), even if 
they did not have forces present for this specific engagement. Once again, however, the specific 
details offered by sources other than Diodorus give no hint that Chares’ expedition was against 
anything more than an army commanded solely by Tithraustes in the territory of Tithraustes. 

The full fragment reads: “He (Chares) was at war with the King and, joining [battle] in Phrygia, he 
plundered the territory of Tithraustes, until an embassy came from Athens forbidding him from war 
with the royal satraps. Then, making peace with Tithraustes, he went to Artabazus on the sea and...” 
&ro]|[Aépet pos Baoida kai ouvepBalAdv cis Ppuyiav érdpGe Thv TiBpavoTou xopav, gws fy 


is) 


4 


’Adnvndev HAGev TrpcoPeta KaAUOUCE TrOAEHEIV AUTOV rois BacIAIKOIs CaTpaTrals. TOTE 8 eiprivnv 
Troijoas Tidpavot<e>i Tpds "AprópaLov èri S&AatTav KatéBn. For discussion of the fragment, see 
Gambetti 2013. 

Presumably Chares had more than this, since the Scholiast writes that he was already in command of 
an army when he acquired these 10,000 mercenaries. I address this discrepancy below. Ruzicka 2012: 
156 states that Tithraustes “commanded 20,000 (mostly cavalry troops),” but in the Scholiast’s 
enumeration it seems that the cavalry are actually in addition to the regular Persian soldiers 
(Siopupious Tlepocv xai rAeiorov avtév irrmikóv). 

On the manpower aboard a trireme, Casson 1991: 86—87; van Wees 2004: 211-212. Even in a time of 
peace it would have been foolish to leave his fleet docked in a foreign port and too depleted of sailors 
to set sail in an emergency. This estimate is based purely on the fleet figures — not including the 
10,000 additional soldiers that the Scholiast claims joined Chares later. 

According to van Wees 2004: 221-223, Greek fleets on campaign typically deployed their rowers as 
light infantry in order to supplement the small size of their marine corps, who were often equipped 
as a more lightly armored version of heavy infantry hoplites. For discussion of how light infantry and 
hoplites worked together while on the march, plundering, and gathering supplies, see Best 1969: 
56—78. 
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Raiding unfriendly territory for provisions was a common activity for 
Athenian navies on campaign throughout the fourth century. It is exactly 
how the Chians, Rhodians, and Byzantines — the opponents of Athens in 
the ongoing Social War of 357—355 — furnished their own ships (Diodorus 
16.21.2). This enemy fleet defeated the Athenians in autumn of 356 at the 
Battle of Embata, and presumably continued to operate in the eastern 
Aegean thereafter. The armies of Philip II of Macedon and the Chalcidian 
League, against whom Athens and its allies had found little military success 
in their campaigns in 357 and 356, likewise rendered the northern Aegean 
too dangerous a location for Chares to winter his fleet. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Athenians would have ventured 
elsewhere to recuperate and resupply with plunder. Moving through the 
Hellespont, and perhaps even the Bosporus into the Black Sea, Chares 
found Artabazus willing to harbor his ships and grant access to the 
Phrygian satrapy of his rival, Tithraustes." With the weather 
from October to April making the Aegean dangerous for sailing anyway, 
Chares spent the winter months of 356—355 pillaging the territory of 
Tithraustes.^? His activity did not go unchallenged, and, as several sources 
state, he clashed with a force levied by the satrap. 

The Scholiast writes that Chares sent a letter to the Athenians after this 
encounter, claiming a victory so great as to be a "brother of that at 
Marathon," which in turn led the Athenian assembly to grant him permis- 
sion to enlarge his army. This self-serving claim is not confirmation of any 
great victory at all, and indeed the Scholiast actually cites it as a cautionary 
tale about the willingness of military commanders to mischaracterize their 
achievements in letters sent to the assembly. His comment concludes, 
"thus the orator [Demosthenes] says that ‘let us not because of a letter 
order the generals to hire 10,000 or 20,000 foreigners’.”*° 

Diodorus' claims of the glory won by Pammenes for his accomplish- 
ments in the service of Artabazus are similarly unsupported by other 
ancient sources. Frontinus, author of a Latin handbook on military stra- 
tagems, describes an engagement in which Pammenes outmaneuvered 
a Persian force: 


Pritchett 1974: 101—103. “7 Hammond 1986: 345-347; Welwei 1999: 293-297. 

This seems to be most likely route because it would provide the most direct access to central Phrygia 
and because we know that he raided Lampsacus on his way either to or from Artabazus, but it is 
nonetheless possible that he put in at an Aegean port. 

On the difficulties of sailing during winter, see Casson 1991: 40; van Wees 2004: 219. 

Aéy& ov 6 AtyTap ÖT! yf) Sr érrioroMijs rois orpocrmyols émrrérroyev uio86coao80o1 E&vous uuptous 
fj Sicwupious.’ 
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The Theban Pammenes, seeing the Persian formation, which placed the 
strongest soldiers on the right wing, likewise arranged his own soldiers in the 
same way, placing the entire cavalry and the most formidable foot soldiers 
on the right, and his own weakest troops against the strongest of the enemy, 
so that they would flee from them at the first attack and fall back into 
wooded and broken terrain. And so with the core of the enemy army 
frustrated, he encircled and crushed the entire line of the enemy with his 
own best men on the right wing. (Strategemata 2.3.3) 


This anecdote contains more tactical details than any other regarding the 
service of Chares and Pammenes, but it nevertheless lacks important 
information such as: (1) the relative or absolute size, composition, and 
leadership of each army; (2) the location and terrain of the battlefield, other 
than that it took place near a forest; and (3) the strategic or tactical context 
and consequences of the engagement. As a result, it could describe any- 
thing from a minor skirmish between raiding parties to a battle on the scale 
of Marathon or Plataea. Since Pammenes reportedly arrived with only 
5,000 soldiers — fewer than Chares by half — something closer to the former 
is more probable. 

Polyaenus, our final source, does not mention any military action during 
the campaign in his Stratagems. Instead, he narrates only the Theban 
general’s arrest: 


Artabazus instructed Pammenes, who was suspected of communicating 
with the enemy, to go to make payments, and distribute corn to the troops. 
But as soon as Pammenes entered the camp, he ordered him to be seized, 
and handed him over to his brothers Oxythres and Dibictus. (7.33.2)** 


The ease with which Polyaenus' anecdote suggests that Pammenes was 
arrested. indicates that the Theban contingent was hardly the core of 
Artabazus' military strength, since it seems unlikely that he would have 
dared to arrest the commander of his best soldiers or the majority of his 
army.” 


5 Pammenes Thebanus, conspecta Persarum acie, quae robustissimas copias in dextro cornu conlocatas 
habebat, simili ratione et ipse suos ordinavit omnemque equitatum et fortissimum quemque peditum in 
dextro cornu, infirmissimos autem contra fortissimos hostium posuit praecepitque, ut ad primum impetum 
eorum fuga sibi consulerent et in silvestria confragosaque loca se reciperent. Ita frustrato robore exercitus, 
ipse optuma parte virium suarum dextro cornu totam circumiit aciem hostium et avertit. 

Quote is from Shepherd 1974. 

Ruzicka 2012: 155 suggests the participation of Artabazus’ brothers is a sign that Artaxerxes sought to 
eliminate the entire family, but this goes too far. We know nothing else about these individuals (who 
are never again referenced in any source) that would allow us to infer that their participation was 
abnormal or an indication of a larger plot. It was typical for a satrap to staff his satrapy with relatives 
and rely on them for important missions. Pharnabazus alone gave important military commands 
and commissions to his uncle Susamithras, his brother Bagaeus, and (probably) his son Ariobarzanes 
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In the end, Frontinus and Polyaenus do not provide concrete evidence 
to support Diodorus’ grand but vague claims. The Scholiast and the author 
of the anonymous papyrus fragment actively contradict them, with the 
latter reporting that Chares fought alone against the army ofa single satrap 
and the former additionally emphasizing that Chares exaggerated the 
significance of his victory. We cannot say with any certainty that Chares 
and Pammenes engaged in anything more a few minor battles or 
skirmishes. 

It is in fact most likely that Diodorus transformed small clashes with the 
forces of a single satrap into spectacular victories that enabled Artabazus to 
defy the King himself. As we have seen, such an aggrandizement of Greek 
military achievements would not be an isolated occurrence in the 
Bibliotheca. Scholars have long noted that Diodorus is in general often 
mistaken or careless in his chronology." He tends to exaggerate the extent 
to which rebellions threatened to destabilize the Achaemenid Empire 
throughout his account of the fifth and especially the fourth century. 
In particular, he emphasizes the Greek role in both enabling and suppres- 
sing these rebellions.” 

One episode that encapsulates the extent to which Diodorus felt free 
to modify his source material is his account of the exchange between 


(Plutarch Alcibiades 39; Xenophon Hellenica 1.4.7, 3.4.13). If anything, their loyal participation is 
evidence that Artabazus had not been in rebellion. Briant 2002: 662—663 notes that several rebels in 
the earlier Satraps’ Revolt seem to have been betrayed by associates, and even a son in the case of 
Ariobarzanes and Mithridates, who hoped to gain royal favor. That Artabazus’ brothers had not 
done so over four years could suggest that they lacked the opportunity precisely because he was not 
in revolt. At least, this possibility is equally as likely as the idea that they too were targets of a purge 
that appears to have otherwise been limited to the imperial heartland. 

The controversies surrounding the historical reliability of the Bibliotheca in general, and especially of 

Diodorus’ questionable compositional methods with regard to how accurately he related informa- 

tion drawn from Ephorus, a fourth-century historian, are well known and addressed in Chapter 1. 

Relevant here is Weiskopf 1989: 1-13, who summarizes how this affects his narrative of the fourth 

century. Regarding Diodorus’ chronological inaccuracy, Heskel 1997b: 14 notes, “because Diodorus 

greatly compresses his sources, he tends to group too many events under the heading of a single year, 
and so it is often difficult to determine which events belong under which year.” The relationship 
between Diodorus and Ephorus is further complicated by the possibility that the source for this 
particular episode was actually Demophilus, the son of Ephorus, who appears to have completed his 

work — whatever that means, exactly — on the Sacred War (Diodorus 16.41.3). 

5 For example, he misrepresents the extent, coordination, and chronology of a series of local satrapal 
conflicts in the 360s, many of which involved Greek forces, in order to portray them as a unified 
rebellion that reduced the King’s revenues by nearly half (15.90—91). Briant 2002: 993-998; Weiskopf 
1989. Against this view, see Moysey 1991; Cawkwell 2005 192 n. 9. On two other occasions, Diodorus 
asserts that the King’s Aegean policy was almost entirely concerned with the recruitment of Greek 
soldiers for his own armies (15.38.1—2, 16.44.1-4), and portrays these same soldiers as the decisive 
actors in several campaigns within, and against rebels in, Egypt during the fourth century (15.29.1-4, 


41-43, 92-933 16.46.4—51.5). 
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Xerxes and the Spartan exile Demaratus prior to the fifth-century Battle 
of Thermopylae. According to Herodotus, the exile warned that 
Spartan soldiers surpassed all other Greeks in bravery; Diodorus revised 
the conversation into an admonishment of the Persian ruler: 


[Xerxes], you yourself are not unaware of the manliness of the Greeks, for 
you subdue rebel barbaroi with Greek forces. So do not think that [the 
Greeks] who wage war for your kingdom better that the Persians will dare 
any less for their own freedom against the Persians. (Diodorus 11.6.2) 


There is no evidence that Persian rulers ever deployed Greek forces to 
suppress rebellions prior to 480 BCE in the extant fragments of the 
Bibliotheca, let alone other ancient sources. Demaratus’ scolding is ana- 
chronistic and invented, but it serves the purpose of conveying Diodorus’ 
thesis that the Persian army relied upon and was defenseless against super- 
ior Greek soldiers. 

There are many other examples of this tendency, most of which are 
covered in more detail elsewhere in this book. The point here is not to 
suggest that the Bibliotheca is always unreliable on the subject of Greeks 
fighting for and against Persians, but instead to caution that assertions of 
Greek military superiority made by Diodorus should not be accepted 
unless he also provides supporting evidence, or without corroboration 
from other sources. In this instance, Diodorus omits any information 
that could be helpful in verifying his claims, and our alternative sources 
are at best similarly vague and at worst directly contradictory. 

Had Chares or Pammenes really participated in massive confrontations 
between Artabazus and several other satraps, it would provide unassailable 
proof that he was actually in revolt in 357/6. The weight of the evidence 
available, however, indicates that they engaged in little more than a few 
skirmishes on Persian territory. This sort of behavior was relatively com- 
mon in recent Persian history. Only a few decades earlier, for instance, 
Tissaphernes and (a different) Tithraustes on separate occasions paid 
Spartan armies to supply themselves with plunder from the satrapy of 
Pharnabazus in the 390s (Xenophon Hellenica 3.1.9-10; 3.4.26). 


5$ Gürós oU Tijv åvõpsiav T&v 'EAXjvoov ayvosis: Tous yap &qicrapévous rv BopB&pov ‘EAANviKais 
Suvayeot karodroAegelis: óore UT) vópile Tous Ómép Tis oñs àpxňs &pewov tæv Tlepodv 
&ycoviLouévous UTtép Tfj iSias £Aeu8eplas Trrrov kivSuveUctiw TrPds TOUs Tlépoas. 

One can also find a parallel in the 360s, when Artaxerxes II permitted Autophradates and Mausolus 
to conduct punitive operations against their regional rival, Artabazus, but stopped short of declaring 
hima rebel or removing him from power. See Briant 2002: 669—670; Weiskopf 1989: 45—50. There is 
also the case of Cyrus the Younger, who may have continued to pay tribute even as he sponsored 
a Greek army besieging Miletus to wrest it from Tissaphernes (Xenophon Anabasis 1.1.6-8). Briant 
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Artabazus’ use of Greek forces to plunder the province of a neighboring 
satrap or defend his own territory from retaliation is a sign only of the 
intensity of his rivalries with other regional Persian officials. It cannot be 
taken as proof of rebellion against the King. 


The Mercenaries Decree 


With the evidence from Diodorus unconvincing, the accuracy of the 
conventional version of the revolt of Artabazus hinges on the account of 
the Demosthenes Scholiast. Because this source is relatively obscure, 
I provide a full translation here: 


With the King of the Persians having sent a message to the satraps on the sea 
to set loose their wage-earning armies on account of their using up much 
money, the satraps discharged their soldiers. These soldiers, being around 
10,000, went to Chares, a general of the Athenians having a foreign army, 
and they made him their leader. Artabazus, a Persian man being in revolt 
from the King and making war on him, sent to Chares, calling on him to 
bring over his army to the territory of the King. With the soldiers compel- 
ling Chares either to lead them or [threatening] to leave him for one who 
could pay them, being compelled he led the army over and, engaging, 
defeated 20,000 of the Persians and many of their cavalry, which was 
commanded by Tithraustes. And he wrote to the Athenians concerning 
the 10,000 that he had won a battle, a brother of that at Marathon. 
On account of his message, they ordered Chares to hire for himself others. 
Thus the orator [Demosthenes] says that “let us not because ofa letter order 
the generals to hire 10,000 or 20,000 foreigners." ?? 


2002: 616—620, however, makes the case that the King had already determined Cyrus to be a rebel 
prior to his march on Cunaxa in 40r. 

Moysey 1991: 116 summarizes this point succinctly: “No one should question the existence of satrapal 
rivalries and jealousies. The satraps vied with one another for the king’s favor, promotions, and 
greater power. Clearly there were conflicts over territories on the borders of the satrapies which were 
not well defined and changed over time. These satrapal conflicts were sometimes serious, as in the 
case of Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus." See also Weiskopf 1989: 16—19. 

PaciMÉes Tot Tlepodv &mioTefAavros roig ¿mi Gaddoons oatpatrais 8160001 Ta uio9ogopiká 
cTporeUparra ià TO TOAS xpuaTa KaTavaAwoacbal, &gfjkav oi carp&rrod TOUS OTPATIMTAS. 
ouvto1 rrepl uupious óvres f|kouci TPds Xdpnta otpatnyov "A8mvatov Éxovra &vifiy Suvauiv Kal 
étroinoav autov fyeuóva. AptaBalos S& Tlépons &vfjp, atrootas Paoiéws Kai rroAeuv Trpós 
auTov, ETEUWE TIPOS Xópnra, mapakaAóv aüróv SiabiBadoo Tov oTparóv sig THY PaoclAgws 
xopav. r&v ovv oTpaTIWTAV T| xopnyfjoai atos &vaykatóvrov Tov Xéáprra 7 dtreAevoeo Gar 
Trpós TOV 8i6óvro, SiePiPaocev avayKaobeis TOV OTPATOV Kai Eviknoe cuupaov Siopupious TTepoóov 
kal TrAeio rov ox Gv iTrT1KOV UTrd Ti8pavoTou otpatnyoúpevov: ds Kai Eypawe rois A@nvaiois Tepi 
T&v uupiov 6T1 veviknke u&ymv &8eAgtiv This èv MapaGddvi. of 6$ 81 Etro TOA kai EtEpous ékéAeuov 
pic86cac8o1 Xdpnta. Aéyet ovv ó Tæp STI ‘ur Sr &rmioroMis rois OTPaTHYoIs éTITaTTWHEV 
plobacacbat &&vous uuptous f| Siopupious.’ 
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At first glance, the account appears to confirm that Artabazus revolted in 
357/6. It begins with the Mercenaries Decree: Artaxerxes III orders his 
satraps along the sea (roig ¿mì Gaddoons catpatrais) to disband their 
professional armies (tà pio809opik& otpatetyata). Artabazus must 
have complied, since he was satrap of coastal Hellespontine Phrygia and 
there is no indication that any satraps ignored the royal command (åpñkav 
oi cerpéárrai Tous oTparricoras). The newly unemployed soldiers, report- 
edly numbering 10,000, hired themselves out to Chares of Athens follow- 
ing his defeat at Embata in 356.°° They immediately compelled him to lead 
them back over into Asia and join Artabazus, now introduced as a rebel. 
The Scholiast’s chronology does not allow for much time between the 
discharge of the soldiers, their recruitment by Chares in 356, and his 
subsequent crossing into Anatolia, allowing us to infer the widely accepted 
date of 357/6 for the start of the rebellion. 

According to the Scholiast, the King's stated reason for ordering the 
discharge of the satraps’ professional forces was their excessive cost. Given 
the vast wealth of the King and the Empire, it is difficult to imagine that 
the soldiers serving the satraps on the troublesome western imperial 
borders were somehow too expensive to maintain. As a result, several 
scholars have argued that the cost was only a pretext, and that the actual 
reason for the Mercenaries Decree was Artaxerxes’ fear that his western 
satraps would revolt with the aid of superior Greek mercenaries.^ 

In addition to being the lynchpin for dating the rebellion of Artabazus, 
then, the Mercenaries Decree is also unique evidence for the viability of the 
Greek Thesis. If true, it reveals that the King felt sufficiently threatened by 
the capabilities of his satraps’ Greek soldiers to formally order their 
dismissal. Moreover, Artabazus' subsequent victories after hiring these 
troops validated the King's concerns. With loyalist Persian armies unable 
to defeat first the Athenians and then the Thebans militarily, ultimately the 
revolt was quashed only through diplomatic maneuvering against Athens 
and conspiratorial plotting against Pammenes. 

Yet there are several reasons to doubt the Scholiast's version of events, 
beginning with the inexplicable fact that no other source mentions the 
Mercenaries Decree or its consequences. It is difficult to understand why 
Diodorus would have omitted clear proof that Artaxerxes believed Greek 
mercenaries to be a costly and destabilizing force on the Achaemenid 


5? Diodorus 16.21.3-4 provides a brief narration of this engagement. 

& Parke 1933: 122 writes, “The pretext offered was that they were too expensive, but this measure 
showed that Artaxerxes duly appreciated wherein lay the strength of the provincial governors.” See 
also Dandamaev 1989: 307; Ruzicka 1992: 95 and 2012: 155. 
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Empire’s western periphery. Similarly, it is not believable that the sudden 
discharge of thousands of Greek soldiers from the coastal satraps in the 
midst of the Social War, and their subsequent acquisition by the Athenian 
navy following its defeat at Embata, would fail to be referenced in more 
than a single obscure source. 

The Scholiast’s account also leaves several questions unanswered regard- 
ing the behavior of Artaxerxes and Artabazus. Why would the King force 
his satraps to flood the Aegean with thousands of professional soldiers at 
the height of the Social War? How were royal interests served by requiring 
loyalist satraps to release their most proficient soldiers, making them 
available to the Empire’s enemies? Why did Artabazus follow the 
Mercenaries Decree, only to immediately violate it by hiring all of the 
dismissed soldiers? And, finally, why did all 10,000 of these discharged 
mercenaries seek service with a single general, Chares, who could not afford 
to pay them?°* 

The only possible explanation is that the Mercenaries Decree as pre- 
sented never occurred. The Scholiast probably modeled it upon a similar 
order given by Alexander upon his return from India (Diodorus 17.106). 
The significant contextual differences between these two commands only 
serve to highlight further the implausibility of the Scholiast’s Decree. 
Alexander’s order was issued in response to satraps who had already 
made use of mercenaries to revolt while he was campaigning in the east. 
By contrast, the Mercenaries Decree was purportedly issued to satraps who 
had not rebelled during the accession of Ochus and who, once the King 
had consolidated his rule as Artaxerxes IIT, were not currently in rebellion, 
either.^ 

The Mercenaries Decree is not a complete fabrication of the Scholiast, 
but a transformation of the King's order in 355 that the Athenians recall 
Chares from Artabazus and end the Social War. This later, more narrowly 
focused decree is absent from the Scholiast’s commentary, but is men- 
tioned by Diodorus and the author of FGrH 105 r4. No source includes 
both orders, which supposedly took place only a few years apart and are 
very similar in that they required the discharge of Greek soldiers by one or 
more Persian satraps on the coast. It seems reasonable, then, to suggest that 


6&2 Given the importance of xenia and philia relationships in the hiring of foreign professional soldiers, 
it seems more likely that those discharged by Mausolus (if not also Autophradates in Sardis) would 
have had the requisite connections to find work in nearby and politically sympathetic Chios, Cos, 
and Rhodes than with Chares and the Athenians. See Trundle 2004: 159-164; Herman 1987: 97-105. 

6 As suggested by Briant 2002: 792. For an opposing view, see Debord 1999: 394. 
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these sources all reference the same royal edict, but disagree on its timing 
and scope. 

Where a decision by Diodorus to omit the Mercenaries Decree defies 
reason, contextual clues offer some explanations as to why the Scholiast 
chose to exaggerate the significance and misconstrue the date of the more 
limited royal command recorded in the Bibliotheca. The decree appears in 
the Scholiast’s commentary on a section of Demosthenes’ speech castigat- 
ing the assembly of Athens for ordering generals to raise non-citizen armies 
that they cannot afford (First Philippic 19—24).^* Lacking the patriotism of 
citizens, Demosthenes argues that these professional soldiers do more harm 
to Athenian interests and allies than good. Absolving the general from fault 
in these situations, he concludes with the complaint that the soldiers “take 
a look at Athens’ war, and sail off to Artabazus or somewhere else, and the 


general likewise goes along, for he is unable to lead unless he is able to 
265 


pay. 

Although he is obviously referring to the collaboration between Chares 
and Artabazus in 357/6, Demosthenes makes no mention of the hiring of 
additional forces by Chares while on campaign. According to him, the 
problem lies solely with the size and expense of the force approved by the 
assembly. By contrast, the Scholiast writes that Chares was only unable to 
pay his army, and therefore only compelled by them to join forces with 
Artabazus, after taking the 10,000 soldiers released by the satraps into his 
service. There is no indication that he could not afford the force that the 
Athenian assembly had originally placed in his charge. Shifting the decree 
to discharge soldiers from the end of the episode to its beginning thus 
makes an army available for Chares to acquire irresponsibly. 

The result is that, in the Scholiast’s account, the assembly is not to blame 
for ordering its general to raise an army that is too large. Instead, it is 
Chares who foolishly acquired more soldiers that he could afford, 
a decision that forced him to seek out service with Artabazus. This 
involvement with a Persian rebel in turn spurred Artaxerxes to intervene 
in the Social War, and his threat to aid the enemies of Athens forced the 
city to sue for peace. Moreover, by expanding the audience of the King’s 
discharge decree from Artabazus alone to all of the coastal satraps, the 
Scholiast makes the general’s decision even worse. How could he expect to 


°4 This is a common theme in the speeches of Demosthenes and Isocrates. Burckhardt 1996: 180—256 
offers the lengthiest, most contextualized discussion, but see also Pritchett 1974: 104; Trundle 
2004: 31. 
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pay an army that Artaxerxes III himself had deemed too expensive for his 
entire western border defense? 

The account concludes with the statement that Chares exaggerated the 
significance of his military success. The Scholiast’s final point is therefore 
to characterize Athenian involvement with Artabazus as the result of 
a rogue general acting beyond the authority granted him. In other words, 
the assembly’s ex post facto approval of Chares’ actions stemmed from its 
general’s unreliable testimony rather than a fully informed, and conse- 
quently fully legitimate, decision to support military action against the 
King.^^ Not coincidentally, this is very similar to the apology that 
Diodorus offers on two other occasions when the Athenians wished to 
avoid responsibility for the actions of their citizens abroad (Diodorus 15.29. 
2-4, 92.3). 

The Mercenaries Decree is thus the anachronistic invention of a single 
obscure source, and its historicity must be rejected. Intent on blaming the 
Athenian defeat in the Social War of 357—355 on the general Chares, the 
Scholiast misconstrued Artaxerxes’ order that Artabazus cease collaborat- 
ing with Chares in 355. Using a command issued by Alexander of Macedon 
as a model, the author turned a royal directive aimed at Athens and 
Artabazus into a general edict that required all the Persian satraps on the 
Anatolian coast to disband their mercenary armies in 357. 


The So-Called Revolt of Artabazus 


There is no incontrovertible proof that Artabazus was in revolt against or 
posed a threat to Artaxerxes III in 357/6 or even 355. The Mercenaries 
Decree is the creation of the Demosthenes Scholiast, and Diodorus has 
greatly exaggerated the exploits of Chares and Pammenes. Moreover, the 
motivations and actions of the major participants involved in the affair are 
difficult to rationalize under the conventional chronology. Shifting the 
date of Artabazus' rebellion from 357/6 to 353, when the satrap fled into 
exile at the Macedonian court, resolves most of these issues and better fits 
the available evidence. It provides a satisfactory explanation for Athenian 
and Theban involvement, a clearer cause for Artaxerxes’ decision to move 
against Artabazus, and a more understandable reason for Artabazus to 
disobey the King and to arrest Pammenes. 


5$ The Scholiast specifically references the assembly's encouragement to hire even more soldiers after 
Chares’ victory against Tithraustes, but it is not unreasonable to interpret it as implicitly including 
his earlier decision to take on the soldiers discharged by the satraps. 
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Prior to the raids of Chares in 356/5, there is no evidence that Artabazus 
engaged in any significant military action against loyal Persian satraps in 
Anatolia. Still, it is likely that he was politically isolated by his rivals in the 
region, given his later conflict with Tithraustes to the east in Phrygia 
(FGrH 105 F4), his earlier imprisonment by Autophradates in Lydia 
(Demosthenes Against Aristocrates 154), and the fact that Mausolus of 
Caria had previously conspired with Autophradates against Artabazus' 
predecessor in Hellespontine Phrygia, Ariobarzanes.^" This isolation 
would have only been exacerbated by the death in 360/59 of Artaxerxes 
IL, who had only recently appointed him and was his grandfather. 

Under these circumstances, Artabazus naturally sought friends in the 
Greek world. He recruited two influential generals, Mentor and Memnon 
of Rhodes, by marrying their sister and granting the brothers estates in the 
Troad (Diodorus 16.52.3—4).^? After Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Byzantium 
defeated the Athenian navy at Chios and Embata (Diodorus 16.7.3—5, 
21.3—4),"^ Artabazus allowed Chares to raid the territory of regional rival 
Tithraustes for supplies. In addition to the financial benefits of this 
arrangement, Athens and Artabazus made natural allies thanks to their 
shared enemies and to the longstanding Athenian reliance upon Euxine 
grain.” 

It is also worth noting that the Athenian fleet that appeared off the coast 
of Hellespontine Phrygia in the fall of 356 remained formidable. Its recent 
defeat at Embata had been in part due to bad weather and disagreements 
among its generals (Diodorus 16.21.3—4). Chares was now in full command 
and, with a winter to regroup and resupply, victory in the war was far from 
assured for the anti-Athenian allies. Without a significant levy or royal 
reinforcements, Artabazus himself likely did not have the ships or the 
soldiers to defend his entire coastline all at the same time. This left him 
with the choice to ineffectually oppose Chares and suffer his own territory 
to be plundered for the benefit of another satrap, or to use the xenia 
relationships with the Athenians that he had inherited from his father to 


57 Te must be acknowledged that, following Artabazus' release from prison, Demosthenes Against 
Aristocrates 155 reports that the satrap was able to supply himself from the friendly territories of 
Lydia, Phrygia, and Paphlagonia. This statement comes in a section of a polemic against the Greek 
general Charidemus, and it is possible that Demosthenes exaggerates Artabazus’ advantage in 
supplies in order to emphasize how ill-considered Charidemus' decision to betray Artabazus had 
been. We have no further mention of Autophradates’ relationship with Artabazus, positive or 
negative, but it seems clear that the Lydian satrap did not join Artabazus in any sort of rebellion. 

iil Weiskopf 1989: 45-50. 5 On Memnon’s estates, see McCoy 1989: 429 n. 49. 

7? For an overview of these battles, see Hammond 1986: 515—516. 

” Harding 1988: 66-68; Munn 1993: 3-33. 
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make common cause with them.” In the event that the Athenians won the 
Social War and reasserted their naval hegemony in the Aegean, Artabazus 
would be well positioned to negotiate an agreement between them and the 
King that would secure the Empire’s western border from the threat of 
future raids. 

More importantly, he would also be in a position to persuade the 
Athenians to remain neutral or, even better, to offer naval support for an 
upcoming Persian invasion of Egypt. Through his relationships with 
Conon and Iphicrates, this is exactly what Pharnabazus — Artabazus’ 
father — had managed to do for the two campaigns he had commanded 
against Egypt during the reign of Artaxerxes II. The Persians dispatched at 
least six armies against the Egyptians between 401 and 343, making it clear 
that the reconquest of Egypt had been the highest priority at the 
Achaemenid court since its rebellion. Control of the Levantine coast and 
the Nile itself was crucial to the success or failure of any invasion of Egypt, 
as we have seen, and fleets from Athens often played an important role in 
conflicts between the Egyptians and Persians. 

It is not necessary to view Artabazus' collaboration with Chares as 
a product of a rebellion that had no clear motive or purpose. Instead, the 
satrap hoped to further the King's foreign policy aims while also enhan- 
cing his own prestige and influence. For their part, Chares and Athens 
likely sought a repeat of events two decades earlier, when naval victories 
over Sparta in 376 at Naxos and 375 at Alyzia resulted in Spartan and 
Persian recognition of de facto Athenian hegemony at sea (Diodorus 
15.38.4; Nepos 13.2).”* Considering how quickly they complied with the 
King’s demands to withdraw from Anatolia and end the war against their 
former subject-allies in 355, at least, it is improbable that the Athenians or 
their general had any interest in provoking Artaxerxes by supporting 
a rebellion.”* 


7* On the inheritance of xenia connections, Herman 1987: 16-29. 

7 Hammond 1986: 490-491; Cawkwell 2005: 182-184. Seager 1994: 176 suggests that Athenian 
hegemony was not formally acknowledged, but instead simply consisted of “a tacit acceptance by 
Sparta that the continuing existence of the [Second Athenian] confederacy did not constitute an 
infringement on the autonomy clause” of the King’s Peace. 

This position invites the question of why Chares, if he had no intended hostility to the King, would 
have compared his victory to Marathon. In this respect, it strikes me that his comparison comes 
from (1) a desire to exaggerate the significance of the victory by comparing it to one of the greatest 
military triumphs in Athenian history, and (2) because, even if he ultimately hoped to win the 
King’s favor for Athens, the battle itself was against a Persian army led by one or more Persian 
satraps, much like the Persian force at Marathon. It should also be noted that Chares’ audience here 
was the Athenian public, and so he did not need to worry that his boasting would offend the King. 
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Artabazus was not the only Persian official maneuvering to turn the 
Greek Social War to his own advantage." Mausolus, the satrap of Caria, 
had probably financed the construction of a short-lived Theban fleet in an 
attempt to undermine the Athenians already in 364.”° It is no surprise to 
learn that he also supported Chios, Cos, and Rhodes in their decision to 
leave the Second Athenian Confederacy and to declare war on Athens.’” 
Mausolus acted to support the anti-Athenian alliance on his own and 
without the explicit permission of Artaxerxes III, who remained neutral 
at the outbreak of hostilities.”* 

Likely both Artabazus and Mausolus dispatched representatives to the King 
in hopes of persuading him to break his neutrality in their favor. Ultimately, 
the Carian satrap won out. He could point out that his own Greek allies had 
defeated the Athenian fleet at Embata in 356, whereas Artabazus’ Athenian 
allies had been campaigning in and plundering Achaemenid territory. 
Additionally, he could argue — correctly — that the King’s support was not 
only likely sufficient to end the war quickly, but also to result in imperial 
expansion into the Aegean. Indeed, Mausolus installed Persian-friendly oligar- 
chies on several Greek islands following the end of the Social War.” 
By contrast, Artabazus could only offer the King indirect influence in the 
region by way of alliance with a rejuvenated Athenian Empire. 

In the spring of 355, then, Artaxerxes declared his support for the anti- 
Athenian coalition. He commanded Artabazus to sever his relationship 
with Chares, threatening to divert his fleet from the Levant to the Aegean, 
and ordered Athens to withdraw Chares and give up its claims in the 
southeast Aegean. In a single stroke, the King settled affairs in the region 
much to his own benefit, expanding his own domain at the expense of 
Athenian imperial ambitions. 


75 As Briant 2002: 345 points out, the satraps were in constant contact with the King and "exchanged 
many letters with the central authority or visited the court." It is not implausible to think that the 
King's satraps would send agents to persuade the King to pursue a course of action most beneficial to 
themselves, much as the Greek states sent envoys to do the same, for example, in 368/7 (Xenophon 
Hellenica 7.1.3338; Plutarch Pelopidas 30). 

Several scholars have suggested that the King himself financed the fleet, but it makes sense to think 
that one of his satraps was the conduit for this financing. Given Mausolus' welcoming attitude 
toward Epaminondas, he is the most likely source. See Buckler and Beck 2008: 199—210; Ruzicka 
1992: 74. Hammond 1986: 505—506 and Hornblower 2011: 262—263 make no connections between 
the fleet and Persia. 

Hornblower 1982: 200 thus views Epaminondas and the Theban expedition of 364 as a forerunner of 
Mausolus. Ruzicka 1992: 91 suggests that the allies ceased contributions to the Second Athenian 
Confederacy upon Epaminondas' visit in 364, and that the outbreak of the war in 357 can be traced 
to Athens' efforts to force a resumption of their tribute. 

Hornblower 1982: 205-214; Moysey 1985: 225; Ruzicka 1992: 92-96. 

Hornblower 1994a: 227. 
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While the course pursued by Artabazus and Athens failed, their gamble 
was not one with extraordinarily long odds. Absent the Mercenaries 
Decree, there is no evidence that Artaxerxes III had displayed any interest 
in actively managing the affairs of his Anatolian satraps before 355. They 
only needed the King to continue to pursue this policy of non- 
intervention in the region to have a reasonable chance of success. 
Moreover, it is not clear that Artaxerxes made the correct choice in the 
matter. Despite expanding Persian control in the Aegean and dealing 
a severe blow to the naval power of the Second Athenian Confederacy, his 
decision also likely led Athens to send military aid to help Pharaoh 
Nectanebos II crush a Persian invasion of Egypt in 351.°° Perhaps the 
King would have been better off co-opting the Athenians rather than 
antagonizing them. 

It is important to emphasize that, in this scenario, Artaxerxes’ decree was 
intended mainly to end the Social War. The recall of Chares from Anatolia 
was therefore a consequence, not the purpose, of the order. As a result, the 
King had not declared Artabazus a rebel or forbidden his collaboration 
with Greeks in general, particularly allies like the Thebans. He had also not 
resolved the dispute between Artabazus and Tithraustes, who made peace 
with Chares alone according to FGrH 105 F4. 

It was for this more limited conflict that Artabazus requested aid from 
Thebes, resulting in the dispatch of Pammenes with 5,000 soldiers 
(Diodorus 16.34.1-2), a force hardly sufficient to make much of 
a difference in the context of a major rebellion." From the Theban 
perspective, the agreement to help Artabazus in exchange for financial 
remuneration did not alter the city-state’s relationship with the King. 
Artaxerxes and Mausolus had no reason to object to Artabazus' alliance 
with Thebes, which unlike Athens had demonstrated no interest in the 
southeast Aegean since the voyage of Epaminondas in 364. The Thebans 
had not aligned themselves with a rebel in this scenario, eliminating the 
need to explain why they broke ties with the King. 

Rather than declaring Artabazus a rebel for mysterious reasons in 356, 
Artaxerxes ordered his removal or recall in 353 for the purpose of stabilizing 


8° Little is known about this invasion. Ruzicka 2012: 161-163 makes the most of the limited evidence 
available. 

*' As observed above, Diodorus mentions no plunder won by Pammenes despite his great victory. 
Polyaenus describes an ambush in which Pammenes took advantage of the local terrain in order to 
defeat an enemy force. Simply on the basis that he took no plunder and used his superior knowledge 
of the landscape in order to set up the ambush, it is tempting to speculate that he was not plundering 
and raiding enemy territory, but rather defending the satrapy of Artabazus. 
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the western periphery." At this later date, the Empire’s vulnerability 
resulting from ongoing satrapal conflicts was far more acute owing to the 
upcoming invasion of Egypt in 351, which itself would risk a significant 
portion of the Empire’s military resources. By 353 Artaxerxes also had more 
evidence — in the form of three years of fighting — that the conflict between 
Artabazus and his rivals would not reach a peaceful conclusion without 
royal intervention. 

The satrap now faced the choice of either surrendering himself, perhaps 
leading to execution,” or refusing to turn himself in. He chose the latter, 
effectively becoming a rebel. As a result of this decision, Pammenes and 
Thebes were left on the wrong side of the rift between their employer and 
the King. Pammenes attempted to extricate himself by entering into 
negotiations with loyalist satraps, but was discovered, arrested, and prob- 
ably executed by Artabazus.** The Thebans lost a prominent general, but 
Pammenes' fate served as proof of the city’s loyalty to Artaxerxes. It is 
therefore not surprising that the King gave Thebes money for its war on 
Phocis in 351, or that the city sent soldiers to aid in the King’s conquest of 
Egypt in 343-342. 

Bereft of allies, Artabazus fled to Macedon. This scenario helps explain 
the silence of ancient authors with respect to Artabazus’ motivations and 
aims. He never intended to resist the King militarily, and his rebellion was 
essentially a single act of insubordination, followed quickly by self-imposed 
exile. In light of this, his faithful service later against the Macedonians — 
and that of his brothers-in-law, Mentor and Memnon - is consistent with 
the loyalty he had shown earlier in his career. 

Artaxerxes did not suffer from his decision to replace or recall Artabazus. 
Although we do not know who took control in Dascylium, western 
Anatolia was soon stable enough to supply 6,000 Greeks for the conquest 
of Egypt in 343-342 (Diodorus 16.44.4). Even later, the Empire’s western 
satraps collaborated in victory over Callas in 335 (17.7.10), and in defeat 
against Alexander in 334 (Arrian 1.12.8-16.7; Diodorus 17.18.2—21.6). 
Additionally, the decision to pardon Artabazus in 342 becomes more 


** Briant 2002: 682 also suggests that Artabazus' enemies turned the King against him, but, placing this 
event in 357/6, is at a loss to explain why, writing "Artabazus was accused by one of his colleagues, for 
reasons that totally escape us but apparently persuaded the king." Dating the accusation and 
rebellion to 353 provides us with these reasons, since it would instead take place following several 
years of fighting with regional rivals. 

Similar to the fate of his predecessor, Ariobarzanes. See Weiskopf 1989: 53-54. 

Polyaenus 7.33.2 does not explicitly state that Pammenes was executed, and Diodorus 16.34.1—2 does 
not even mention his arrest. Given his disappearance from the historical record after 353, however, it 
seems most likely that he was executed. Buckler and Beck 2008: 230—231. 
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sensible under these conditions: Artaxerxes forgave an officer who had been 
removed for pragmatic reasons and had fled into exile for fear of execution, 
not one who had rejected his royal legitimacy by leading a rebellion for four 
years. 

It is not difficult to see how this chronology is reflected in the ancient 
sources. Because Artabazus was not a rebel at the time of Chares’ service in 
356—355, his Athenian contemporaries, Isocrates and Demosthenes," do 
not refer to him as one. The author of FGrH 105 r4 calls Chares’ war 
against Tithraustes a war against the King himself (mpòs Baoiga),*° but 
also does not explicitly identify Artabazus as a rebel." Writing later, the 
Demosthenes Scholiast inaccurately records the timing and significance of 
the King's order disbanding the alliance between Athens and the satrap in 
order to portray Chares in a negative light (4.19—24). 

For his part, Diodorus conflates Artabazus' single act of rebellion, 
refusing to submit himself to the King in 353, with all of his military 
activity during the 350s. He does this for three reasons: first, he 
was generally uninterested in exploring the nuances of Persian satrapal 
politics;** second, much of his narrative is an annalistic summary of 
a more detailed, thematically arranged account by Ephorus, and it 
is only natural that he would at times oversimplify events and sacrifice 
strict chronological accuracy;*? third, this version of events matched 
his larger theme of Achaemenid military weakness and political 
decline, evidenced by internal revolts and dependence upon Greek 
soldiers. 

Contrary to the conventional narrative, my analysis reveals the persis- 
tence of royal authority on the periphery in the early years of Artaxerxes 


8 


It is not out of the realm of possibility that FGrH 105 F4, the author and date of which are unknown, 
is from a contemporary author. Still, the fact that neither Isocrates or Demosthenes gives any 
indication otherwise weighs against this possibility. See Gambetti 2013. 

Since any Persian official was a representative of the King, from an outsider’s perspective this point 
of view would be technically correct. It does not, however, automatically mean that Artabazus 
himself was making war on the King as a rebel. 

Diodorus 16.22.1 makes clear that the King did not personally lead a campaign against Artabazus, 
writing that he was fighting against satraps who had 70,000 soldiers (pds tos catpétras 
Siayovifeotar pupiddas érrr& orpocicoróv Zxovtas). Still, like the author of FGrH 105 r4, he 
later describes this army as the King’s (rv Tot Baoihges 80voquv). 

Indicated here by the fact that Diodorus only mentions the activity of Artabazus when the satrap has 
Greeks in his employ, declining to provide background to his conflict with other satraps or to 
narrate its conclusion at all. The difficulty in ascertaining the limits of satrapal authority in modern 
scholarship descends, in large part, from Diodorus’ lack of clarity on such issues. See, for example, 
the discussion by Hornblower 1982: 151-165; Debord 1999: 19-82; Dusinberre 2013: 32-82. 

It is simply impossible to ascertain whether Ephorus identified Artabazus as a rebel or not. For more 
on Diodorus’ compositional methods, see n. 54 above. 
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III's reign. Much like his father, Artaxerxes II, the King showed flexibility 
in his dealings with the western satraps, allowing Mausolus and Artabazus 
to compete to extend Persian influence in the Aegean through collabora- 
tion with different Greek states. By swiftly and decisively ending this 
competition at the time and on the terms he desired, he also demonstrated 
firm control of his officials in the region. 

The reconstruction proposed here reverses the traditional interpretation 
of the significance of Greek intervention in Anatolia. Instead of acting as 
freebooting, mercenary agents of destabilization and illustrating Persian 
dependency on external military aid, the presence of Greeks indicates that 
Persian financial and political support remained highly sought after in 
Greece and the Aegean. It is striking how easily Artabazus recruited first 
Chares and then Pammenes for the purpose of defending and extending his 
own satrapal realm, how eager Athens and Thebes were to sanction these 
expeditions, and how rapidly both states and their generals complied — or, 
in Pammenes' case, attempted to comply — with royal orders to abandon 
Artabazus. Clearly, the King remained an active and influential figure in 
the Greek world during the 350s. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Persian Conquest of Egypt 


In 351, not long after Artabazus had fled into exile at the Macedonian court, 
Artaxerxes III launched his first invasion of Egypt. It ended in complete 
disaster, and in the aftermath revolts broke out in the Levant and on 
Cyprus (Diodorus 16.40.5, 48.1-2; Isocrates Philip 101-102; Demosthenes 
On the Liberty of the Rhodians 11-12). Artaxerxes immediately began pre- 
parations to personally lead a campaign against the rebels and ultimately 
Egypt (Diodorus 16.40.6). Sidon, the center of the Phoenician resistance, 
was betrayed to him upon the arrival of the royal army in 346/5. Already 
besieged at Salamis by Idrieus the satrap of Caria, rebel forces on Cyprus 
soon surrendered as well. Artaxerxes then turned south and, in a quick 
campaign over the winter of 343—342, subdued much of Egypt, forcing 
Pharaoh Nectanebos II to abandon Memphis and flee south. 

Predictably, Diodorus — our only continuous extant source for these 
campaigns — attributes both the initial Persian failure and subsequent 
success to the absence or presence of Greek generals and soldiers. He writes 
that Nectanebos fended off the Persian invasion of 351 by putting the 
defense of Egypt in the hands of Diophantus of Athens and Lamius of 
Sparta (16.48.2).^ Implying that the Persian army in the first campaign did 
not include Greeks, he highlights their importance by claiming that the 
King himself sent ambassadors to Greece in order to recruit Greek soldiers 
for this second attempt (16.44.1). 

Diodorus gives extensive attention to Greek actions and contributions 
in his account. He notes that Idrieus of Caria hired Phocion of Athens to 
aid in the suppression of the rebellion on Cyprus (16.42.7-9). He then 


* This date has been disputed by Depuydt 2010, who proposes instead that the invasion occurred in 
340—339, as noted in Chapter 1 n. 39. For how this possibility affects my argument and some potential 
problems with this chronology, see n. 59 below. 

* Polyaenus 2.16 records an anecdote describing a strategem used by Gastron of Sparta against the 
Persians in Egypt. Ruzicka 2012: 161-163 suggests that Gastron’s service might be dated to this 
invasion and also notes that Mentor of Rhodes may have already been in Egypt at this time. 
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recounts how Mentor of Rhodes, dispatched from Egypt to Sidon, first 
helped the rebels defeat local Persian forces before playing a key role in the 
betrayal of the city (16.42.2, 45). During the conquest of Egypt itself, he 
presents the Greeks as taking the lead on both sides at every critical battle 
and siege from Pelusium to Bubastis. 

Diodorus portrays Persian success and Egyptian failure in this conflict as 
a direct product of the trust, or lack thereof, each ruler put in his Greek 
forces. In a fashion reminiscent of the Tragic Advisor trope, Nectanebos 
refused to share command with his Greek generals — effectively ignoring 
their expertise — and as a result he not only failed to make the correct 
tactical decisions (16.48.2), but also revealed himself to be a coward by 
retreating at the first sign of any setback (16.48.5).’ By contrast, Artaxerxes 
gave his Greeks the freedom to be Dynamic Subordinates. He placed them 
in all three of his advance strike forces, allowing them to win or at least 
draw each ferocious battle against the Egyptian Greeks, while personally 
remaining in the rear with the bulk of his Persian soldiers (16.47.5). 
The King also allowed Mentor the freedom to improvise the strategy 
that enabled the quick capture of cities throughout Lower Egypt (16.49.7). 

For much of the twentieth century, historians accepted Diodorus’ 
characterization of these Egyptian-Persian conflicts as being essentially 
a war between the Greeks on either side.* More recently, scholars have 
begun to question this portrayal.’ Stephen Ruzicka argued that Artaxerxes 
III, not his Greek generals, developed the plan for the invasion. Still, 
Ruzicka claims that the King's campaign strategy was made possible only 
by intelligence provided by the Greek Mentor of Rhodes. Moreover, he 
argues that the failure of previous Persian campaigns came down to 
a shortage and misuse of Greeks — specifically, hoplites, in keeping with 
the belief that the Persian and Egyptian militaries were deficient in and 
vulnerable to heavy infantry — who had never before been recruited in 
sufficient numbers or granted equal status to their Persian counterparts. 


? For modern repetition of this portrait of Nectanebos II, see Lloyd 2000: 381; Redford 2010: 185. 

* For example, Parke 1933: 165-169; Olmstead 1948: 437-441; Dandamaev 1989: 309-311; Hornblower 
1994b: 90-93. 

> Briant 2002: 783—787; Waters 2014: 195-196. 

5 Ruzicka 2012: 177—198; for specific comments on the importance of the intelligence provided by 
Mentor (echoed by Fischer-Bovet 2014b: 213-214), on the Greek forces being hoplites, and on the 
equality in rank between Greeks and Persians, see pp. 179, 182—183, and 196; for a summary on the 
importance of Greek soldiers to Persian success, p. 198: "Artaxerxes III probably finally matched and 
perhaps surpassed Nectanebos II in the number of Greeks he engaged. Artaxerxes thus had enough 
Greek troops to divide them into separate strike forces and not rely on just a single one as 
Pharnabazus had ... Artaxerxes' insistence on parity and collaboration between Greeks and 
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Ruzicka’s detailed reconstruction of the Persian campaign against 
Phoenicia and Egypt is unrivaled by any previous scholarly account. His 
analysis deeply informs my own, which differs mainly on the nature and 
importance of the Greek military contributions. I argue that Greeks were 
not sought out to fight as heavy infantry hoplites, with perhaps one 
exception. Instead, they were valued for three reasons: first, their presence 
supplemented the size of native and subject levies on each side;^ second, 
their expertise fighting on and from ships was particularly useful for 
a campaign in the Nile Delta; and third, for Nectanebos their outsider 
status made them more reliable than his own Egyptian soldiers, whose 
loyalty he had reason to doubt. 

Although they are often described as mercenaries, almost all the Greeks 
who served during these campaigns were recruited from the political allies 
of Egypt and Persia. Once again, their presence indicates not the military 
deficiencies of Near Eastern armies in the fourth century, but the contin- 
ued importance of foreign patronage to the city-states of Greece in their 
struggle against one another for hegemony. A close analysis of their service 
during the conquest of Egypt reveals that they were not given equal or 
superior rank to their Persian or Egyptian colleagues. Rather, they were 
deployed in ways that best served the military and political needs of 
Artaxerxes and Nectanebos, both of whom were capable commanders 
who developed intelligent strategic plans and made sound tactical decisions 
throughout the campaign. 


Rebellion in Cyprus and the Levant 


Only a few Greek authors reference the disastrous Persian invasion of 
Egypt in 351 (Diodorus 16.40.5, 48.1-2; Isocrates Philip 101-102; 
Demosthenes On the Liberty of the Rhodians 11-12). Of these, Diodorus 
alone mentions Greek involvement on either side: according to him, 
Diophantus of Athens and Lamius of Sparta were primarily responsible 
for the Egyptian victory (16.48.1). Although it is appropriate to be skeptical 
of Diodorus’ claim given his background as a source, there is no way to 
evaluate it here owing to the near total lack of detail he and other writers 


barbarians was, after all, new .. .” Cawkwell 2005: 204 writes that while Artaxerxes “owed much to 
the Thebans and Argives and their commanders, the credit for getting into Egypt and for doing so on 
schedule belonged to the King himself.” Fischer-Bovet 2014a: 39—41 suggests that some Egyptian 
forces during this period were equipped as and fought like heavy infantry, which would mitigate the 
Pharaoh’s need for Greek hoplites. 


7 For the relative cost of Greek soldiers versus Persian and Egyptian levies, see discussion in Chapter 1. 
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provide for this campaign. This is also unfortunately the case for most of 
the Greek military contributions on Cyprus and in Phoenicia. 

Despite the Greeks often being identified as mercenaries, their military 
service on these campaigns is understood more easily from a political than 
a military perspective.” Thebes had remained the King's favored Greek 
state since 367, leaving the Spartans and the Athenians — apart from 
Chares' brief collaboration with Artabazus in 357/6 — to turn elsewhere 
for foreign patronage. As they had often done, the Egyptians sent financial 
and other material resources to the enemies of the King, ^ and in return the 
Greeks dispatched military aid to the Pharaoh in order to help maintain 
Egypt's independence." Much like Chabrias and Agesilaus a decade earlier, 
Diophantus and Lamius fought for Nectanebos in 351 in order to promote 
the interests of Athens and Sparta. 

Without more evidence, it is impossible to know for certain whether 
Diophantus served as an official representative of Athens or as a private 
citizen acting unofficially in the state's interest, much as Conon and 
Chabrias had in the 390s and 380s. Given the state's experience in the 
Social War only a few years earlier and the insistence of our sources on the 
private nature of Chabrias’ own service earlier, it is likely that Diophantus 
was not present in an official capacity. In any case, he was a well-known 


* Salmon 1985: 165 accepts Diodorus’ characterization of Nectanebos’ reliance on Diophantus and 
Lamius. Ruzicka 2012: 162-163 offers some speculations about this campaign, even as he acknowl- 
edges that there is very little evidence to go on. While much of his analysis is reasonable, it assumes 
the truth of Diodorus’ claim that Diophantus and Lamius were responsible for the Egyptian victory. 
Assertions about Greek military achievements made by Greek and Roman sources — and especially 
Diodorus — cannot be trusted unless there is sufficient evidentiary support. In this case, as Ruzicka 
acknowledges before using his statement as the premise for further analysis, “Diodorus never says 
exactly what Diophantus and Lamius did.” 

Parke 1933: 163-169; Trundle 2004: 158. 

While we have no specific evidence for Egyptian aid in 351, it is likely that Nectanebos II sent money 
and grain based on other fourth-century precedents. Nepherites sent the Spartans naval gear and 
food that was intercepted en route ca. 396 (Diodorus 14.79.4—7). Acoris sent grain, money, and other 
supplies to Evagoras during his rebellion against Persia in the 380s (Diodorus 15.3.3-4). Tachos 
provided money and ships to the Persian rebel Rheomithres (Diodorus 15.92.1), and his successor 
Nectanebos did the same in exchange for the Spartan’s military aid against Persia and his Egyptian 
rivals (Xenophon Agesilaus 2.28-31; Plutarch Agesilaus 40; Diodorus 15.93.6). At the same time, 
Chabrias' connection with the financial schemes of Tachos (Aristotle Oeconomica 2.22.5; Polyaenus 
3.11.5, 7) and the minting of Athenian-style coinage strongly indicate that he at least, if not Athens 
itself, received money for his service. See Ruzicka 2012: 142 for Chabrias in Egypt, pp. 38-39 for 
educated speculation that Amyrtaeus collaborated with Cyrus the Younger prior to the latter’s 
rebellion in 4or. 

In acting against Thebes and Persia by aiding Egypt, Athens and Sparta were engaged in a common 
strategy used by Greek states against powerful rivals throughout the fourth century. As Hunt 2010: 
97 observes, “larger Greek states were always worried that another state might gain too much power 
and threaten them. They tended to balance by making alliances against their most threatening rivals” 
(for full discussion, pp. 97-107, 168—180). See also Harding 1995: 108-109. 
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public figure and a formally designated trierarch, and so it is likely that he 
brought ships to Egypt that were at least tacitly provided by the Athenian 
state." 

Lamius is not mentioned elsewhere by our sources, but circumstantial 
evidence indicates that he was present in an official capacity. Spartans 
fought for Nectanebos in all of the Pharaoh's major wars from 361 to 342, 
and there is no reason to believe the relationship between the two had 
changed since Agesilaus, formally dispatched to Egypt as an ally, had first 
helped him seize power from Tachos. The Spartans were most immediately 
concerned with regaining control of Messenia in the Peloponnese, and had 
little need to mask their military aid to Egypt under the guise of private 
mercenary service. In comparison with the Athenians, who depended upon 
access to Euxine grain and maintained ambitions in the Aegean, they were 
far less vulnerable to retaliation from the King. 

The absence of Theban soldiers from the Persian army in 351 is under- 
standable for two political reasons. First, the invasion force appears not to 
have been drawn from western Anatolia, where satraps with the relation- 
ships to recruit Theban aid were stationed. Instead, the King levied 
soldiers from other territories in the Empire; among these were probably 
Cyprus and Phoenicia, given that anger with heavy Persian demands 
seems to have sparked unrest in these regions following the campaign's 
failure (Diodorus 16.41.2-6). Second, the Thebans were preoccupied 
with the Third Sacred War in Greece and likely had no soldiers to 
spare for foreign ventures.” 

Despite not receiving any military aid from Thebes, Diodorus records 
that Artaxerxes sent the city-state financial support in 351 (16.40.12). 
Either these funds were provided prior to the invasion as a means of 
boosting Thebes' position in Greece and in view of the Athenian and 
Spartan presence in Egypt, or they were given after the campaign's dis- 
astrous end — and the subsequent revolts in Phoenicia and on Cyprus — as 
a way of ensuring that the King's influence in the west did not deteriorate 
further. In my view, the latter scenario is slightly more plausible: one can 
easily imagine that a Theban defeat in the Third Sacred War would have 
emboldened the enemies of Persia in Greece, freeing them to lend even 
more aid to Egypt and the rebels in the Levant. 


7 [G1 1620.35; Davies 1971: 166; Gabrielsen 1994: 61-62; Ruzicka 2012: 161. He may have died during 
his expedition to Egypt or soon after, since the office passed on to his son, also named Diophantus, 
in 349/8. Following the discussion of van Wees 2004: 206—214, it is clear that equipping and 
manning a fleet of triremes was beyond the ability of even the wealthiest private citizens. 

? For background, Munn 1997: 94-98. 
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Indeed, the loss of a Persian army in Egypt and Persian territories along 
the eastern Mediterranean seaboard may have caused Artaxerxes to soften 
his antagonism toward Athens. Only a few years earlier his threat to 
intervene in the Social War had ended the conflict on unfavorable terms 
for the Athenians and forced Chares to cut ties with Artabazus. Faced with 
emerging threats throughout the western territories of the Empire, how- 
ever, the King did not prevent his subordinates, Idrieus of Caria and 
Evagoras II, from recruiting the Athenian general Phocion for their cam- 
paign to suppress the revolts on Cyprus in 350/49 (16.42.6).'* He may have 
even encouraged it as a way of preventing the Athenians from adding their 
support to the rebels, as they had briefly done on behalf of Pharaoh Acoris 
and Evagoras I of Salamis prior to the King’s Peace of 387/6. 

Athens’ decision to send its general Phocion to Cyprus to suppress 
a revolt that had broken out in response to the military victory won in 
part by the Athenian Diophantus in Egypt less than two years earlier is not 
easy to explain.” While the growing threat of Macedon may have given the 
city good reason to seek rapprochement with the King, Philip II had been 
a threat for some time already. He was arguably less dangerous to Athens in 
350, when he was in the midst of five years of campaigning in the north- 
west, than he had been in 352 following his victory at Crocus Field and 
near-confrontation with Athens at Thermopylae. In short, there is no 
obvious moment or event between the service of Diophantus in Egypt 
and Phocion on Cyprus that would precipitate the Athenians radically 
reversing their policy toward Persia as a consequence of their dealings with 
Macedon. 

More likely is that the shift from the Pharaoh to the King was motivated 
by simple opportunism. Artaxerxes' financial and military potential as an 
ally — and, perhaps more importantly, as an enemy — far outstripped that of 
Nectanebos. Additionally, the chance to empower an ally within the 
Achaemenid Empire by returning Evagoras Il, the grandson of an 


^ Evagoras II was the grandson of the earlier king of Salamis by the same name, and apparently used 
his inherited xenia connections with the Athenians to hire Phocion (16.42.7—8). The accession of 
Idrieus provides a good example of how confusing Diodorus' chronology can be: he reports the 
King's orders to the newly appointed ruler of Caria at 16.42.5, but only provides notification of 
Idrieus' accession (in 352/1) at 16.45.7, after describing the King's conquest of Sidon, which took 
place much later in 346/5. For the chronology of Phocion's expedition to Cyprus, see Tritle 1988: 
153-156. 

Still, as Harding 1995: 109 points out, "in such a fluid situation as Greek inter-state affairs 
experienced it is not surprising to find rapid alterations in alignment." 

For Philip's activities from the Battle of Crocus Field in 352 until the fall of Olynthus in 348, see Ellis 
1994: 743-750; Welwei 1999: 299—301; King 2018: 78-85. 
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important friend to Athens, to the throne at Salamis must have been 
enticing. While there is no indication that Phocion’s service resulted in 
the renewal of an active alliance between Athens and the King, it may have 
served as an important precursor to their collaboration against Philip at 
Perinthus and Byzantium in 340." More immediately, it removed 
Athenian support from the anti-Persian rebels in the Levant and may 
have even precipitated the withdrawal from Egypt of Athenian forces, 
who are not mentioned as taking part on either side in the conquest of 
343-342 (see discussion below). 

Phocion and Evagoras ultimately failed to capture Salamis, the primary 
target of their Cypriote expedition (16.46.2-3)."* On the mainland, the 
Sidonians and their king, Tennes, defeated local Persian armies led by 
Mazaeus and Belesys, the satraps of Cilicia and Syria (16.42.1-2).'? While 
4,000 Greek soldiers under Mentor of Rhodes aided an early Sidonian 
defeat of this satrapal coalition, Diodorus uncharacteristically credits 
Tennes, the king of Sidon, with leading the expedition to victory. His 
summary of the engagement does not privilege the Greek contributions, 
but instead acknowledges the Sidonians and the Greeks equally (16.42. 
1—2). 

Diodorus reports that Mentor and his soldiers later played a central role 
in the betrayal of Sidon to the King, opening the gate for the Persians and 
allowing the city to be taken (16.45.1-4). Ruzicka makes the intriguing 
suggestion that it was also Mentor and his soldiers who set the Sidonian 
fleet on fire, reasoning that he acted on behalf of Nectanebos in order to 
deny Artaxerxes access to these ships for his invasion of Egypt. ^ Another 


7 Hammond 1986: 563-564; Worthington 2013: 233-236. As Hyland 2015: 321-327 points out in the 
context of late fifth-century Thessalian and Persian relations, the establishment or re-establishment 
of personal relationships between elite Greeks and Persians could be an important step in the 
renewal of official military and political alliances between their city-states and the Empire. 
The exact chronology of these events is, once again, confused in Diodorus’ account. Phocion's 
period of service lasted only until 349, at which point he returned to Athens; Evagoras, however, 
likely continued the siege of Salamis until the fall of Sidon in 346/5, at which point all of the Cypriote 
kings submitted to Artaxerxes, including Pnytagoras of Salamis. Although Evagoras failed to win 
back Salamis, he nevertheless received a different (unspecified) province from the King (Diodorus 
16.46.2-3). See Tritle 1988: 152—156; Elayi 1990: 148. Ruzicka 2012: 170-171 places Phocion's 
campaign in 346, but this seems less likely to me than Tritle’s earlier chronology. In 346, Isocrates 
(Philip 103-104) suggested that Idrieus would be amenable to joining the rebellion, yet he makes no 
mention of collaboration between Phocion or Athens and the satrap at that time. 
Likely, these engagements came at the very beginning of the revolt, since Diodorus connects them 
with the outbreak of conflict on Cyprus (16.42.3—4). For background on the outbreak of the revolt, 
see Tsirkin 2007; Wiesehófer 2015: 98—103. 
^? Ruzicka 2012: 173. Wiesehófer 2015: 107 downplays Mentor's role in the episode. Bouzid-Adler 2015: 
14—15 notes that these Phoenician ships may have been advanced quinqueremes, making their loss 
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plausible interpretation is that he did so in order to demonstrate his 
ultimate fealty to Artaxerxes by rendering the city more vulnerable. 

In fact, it is worth considering that King Tennes never intended to 
betray Sidon at all, but was himself betrayed by his close advisor Thettalion 
and by Mentor." Within Diodorus’ narrative, the public behavior of 
Tennes is always blameless: he is king of the city that persuades the rest 
of the Phoenicians to revolt (16.41.1-3), and leads the Phoenicians in 
making war preparations and launching attacks against Persian facilities 
in the region (16.41.4—5, 44.5—6). He personally is credited with recruiting 
military aid from Pharaoh Nectanebos and commanding the armies of 
Sidon to victory over Belesys and Mazaeus (16.42.1-2). Even when Tennes 
is said to deliver himself and leading citizens of Sidon to the King, the 
publicly announced purpose of his departure from the city was to attend 
a general Phoenician council (16.45.1). 

By contrast, all of the evidence that connects Tennes to the conspiracy 
against the city takes place in private, often without his presence, or 
attributes motives and thoughts to him without naming a source. 
Diodorus simply asserts that he turned traitor for selfish reasons: “disco- 
vering the magnitude of the Persian force and believing that the rebels were 
no match for it, he decided to find a way to save himself" (16.43.1).^ 
Tennes is then said to have secretly dispatched his loyal confidante 
Thettalion to Artaxerxes to negotiate the city’s betrayal (16.43.2—4), and 
again to have confided his plot to Mentor and directed him to work with 
other unidentified proxies to carry out the nefarious deed (16.45.1). Finally, 
it is only in a private audience with the King, who according to Diodorus 
greeted him as a friend and provided assurances for his safety, that he 
agreed to turn over the city. Nevertheless, Tennes was executed alongside 
the leading citizens of Sidon, supposedly because the King's anger was 
implacable and because he no longer considered the Sidonian ruler to be of 
use (16.45.3). 

The only individuals identified by name as part of the conspiracy were 
Tennes, Thettalion, and Mentor. Conveniently, Tennes is both charged 
with being the originator of the plot and the only one of these three 


even more costly. For a summary of the revolt that largely follows the ancient sources, see Kienitz 
1953: IOI-I04. 
= Wiesehófer 2015: 104-105 notes, but does not agree with Beloch 1922—1923: 535 n. 2, who doubts that 
Tennes betrayed Sidon based on his execution by Artaxerxes. For potential discord concerning the 
decision to revolt between Tennes and the citizens of Sidon (which could explain why he would have 
betrayed the city), see Tsirkin 2007: 124-126. 
6 6E Tis ZibGvos Suvaotns Tévvns Tuvavouevos TO uéyeðos TÄS THV TIepocov Suvauews kai vouícos 
Tous &peoTnKdTas oUk ó&iou&y ous eivai THY ocornpíav iSia Tropileiv Expivev. 
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confirmed to have been killed for it, leaving him alone unable subsequently 
to influence how the story of Sidon’s demise was framed. Despite mention- 
ing Thettalion as one of the Sidonian king’s most trusted subordinates 
when describing his negotiations with Artaxerxes, Diodorus curiously does 
not state whether he had a further role in the scheme, or even if he was 
among the 600 leading citizens and advisors who were killed by the King 
(16.45.2). Similarly, Mentor is portrayed not as an active planner in the 
conspiracy, but simply as a hired soldier who follows the orders of Tennes. 
Yet he received a major military command in the subsequent Persian 
invasion of Egypt (16.47.4), while Tennes, the individual supposedly 
most responsible for delivering Sidon to the King, was rewarded with 
a callous execution (16.45.4). 

Needless to say, the entire affair as presented by Diodorus is quite 
suspicious. Setting aside all the private, unverifiable statements from the 
account — that is, all the dubious evidence against Tennes — an alternative 
scenario emerges in which a high-ranking advisor and a foreign general 
betrayed the Sidonians and their king. The public actions of all involved 
make more sense under these circumstances: Tennes raised and led armies 
against the Persians because he hoped to gain victory; Artaxerxes executed 
Tennes, his advisors, and the leading Sidonian citizens because they had 
rebelled, and only offered their submission after they had been delivered to 
the King. Thettalion’s motives are not stated, but it is easy to imagine that 
they were the ones imputed by Diodorus on to Tennes. Fearing for his life 
and believing that the rebellion was doomed, he secretly negotiated with 
Artaxerxes III to deliver first Tennes and the leading citizens of Sidon into 
his hands, and then the city itself. Unlike Tennes, we have no record of 
Thettalion vigorously pursuing in public the opposite of his conspiratorial 
ends.” 

Mentor’s motivations are the clearest of all to comprehend. He had no 
known personal connections to Sidon or Tennes, and had been sent there 
only recently by Nectanebos. He was no mere mercenary, but a former 
Persian landholder, a member of the Persian nobility, and the brother-in- 
law of Artabazus, the exiled former satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. Of all 


3 Wiesehófer 2015: 105 suggests that the reported behavior of Thettalion is not historical, but instead 
“is meant to illustrate the cunning of Tennes and the treachery of the Persian king.” While Diodorus 
certainly uses the episode to characterize Tennes and Artaxerxes in these ways, by no means does this 
necessitate the fabrication of Thettalion or his actions. His co-conspirator Mentor was in a position 
to know of Thettalion’s role, had reason to cast him and Tennes in a negative light in order to 
absolve himself from being seen as a traitor, and also had direct influence (along with his brother 
Memnon) on the historical sources that Diodorus relied upon for his own account. For this last 
point, see Briant 2002: 826—827 and further discussion of Memnon’s legacy in Chapter 7. 
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people, he had the least to lose and the most to gain by betraying the city 
upon the arrival of the royal army in the Levant.** Indeed, by opening the 
gates he regained the favor of the King and earned a relatively high-ranking 
appointment in the army of Artaxerxes for the subsequent invasion of 
Egypt (16.47.4). Following that campaign, he won pardons for his brother 
and brother-in-law and a promotion to a high-ranking position in western 
Anatolia for himself (16.52.3).” 

Nectanebos had little intention of committing significant resources to 
the defense of Phoenicia and Cyprus. He had taken power when Tachos 
overextended himself by launching an offensive into the Levant, and knew 
that only the combination of human and natural fortifications offered by 
the Nile gave his armies a chance against the King.*° Still, a rebellion in 
Cyprus and Phoenicia, even if it ultimately was doomed to failure, could 
serve his purposes well: it would slow the Persian advance on Egypt itself, 
force the King to expend military and financial resources, and would likely 
prevent him from levying significant soldiers and, most importantly given 
the geography of the Nile, ships from these regions in the subsequent 
attack against Egypt. 

Thus Nectanebos encouraged the rebels by sending Mentor and his 
4,000 soldiers, signaling his support and perhaps offering the false hope 
that further aid might come. He may have even chosen Mentor for this 
mission because he already suspected the Rhodian’s true loyalties. If the 
Pharaoh’s suspicions were wrong and Mentor did not betray Sidon, all 
the better to delay the next Persian invasion of Egypt. If he did, then at least 
the damage would be limited to Phoenicia. Moreover, Nectanebos could 
be reasonably sure that Mentor would not immediately turn traitor for two 
reasons: first, he probably would not have been put in a position to do so 
initially by the Sidonians; second, Mentor needed a pardon from 
Artaxerxes himself, and so would have to wait for the arrival of the royal 


^* Betraying Sidon sooner — to Belesys and Mazaeus — not only meant acting without the guarantee of 
the King, but also meant that the satraps themselves might take credit and prevent him from gaining 
royal favor personally. 

^ This interpretation makes more sense in light of the argument of the previous chapter, namely that 
Artabazus never intended to rebel from the King in the 350s, but was instead forced to abandon his 
satrapy owing to the slander and military pressure of rival satraps. The degree to which Memnon and 
Artabazus later remained loyal to Darius III (discussed in the following chapter) despite the 
consistent successes of Alexander, whose father had previously harbored them in exile and would 
probably have accepted their defection at any time, also indicates that Mentor and his kin were not 
mere opportunists, but rather always Persian loyalists. 

26 Ruzicka 2012: 166, 172: “in the face of Artaxerxes’ methodical preparation of a huge expeditionary 
force, Nectanebos recognized that if he deployed a comparably large army outside Egypt and it 
failed, Egypt would be completely vulnerable.” 
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army before making any move. It would have been risky to turn the city 
over to Belesys and Mazaeus, who were not in a position to guarantee the 
King’s favor and may have even viewed Mentor as a potential rival for it. 

Only six years after a disastrous campaign that had sparked revolts in 
Cyprus and Phoenicia, Artaxerxes III turned his attention once again 
toward Egypt in 345. In this small span of time, he had suppressed the 
revolts, secured the loyalty of a former subordinate in Mentor of Rhodes, 
detached Athens from its alliance with Egypt, and confirmed his influence 
in the Greek world to the point that Thebes, Argos, and the King’s own 
Greeks in Ionia contributed thousands of soldiers to his cause. Opposing 
him was Pharaoh Nectanebos I], who commanded a heavily fortified 
defensive perimeter and a large army consisting of Egyptians, Libyans, 
and Greeks, including contingents sent by his allies in Sparta and raised by 
Cleinius, an exile from Cos. Where numerous Persian invasions had failed 
under similar conditions, this time the King had a plan that was poised for 
success. 


The Persian Invasion Strategy 


After Xenophon’s account of the Battle of Cunaxa in the Anabasis, 
Diodorus’ narrative of the Persian conquest of Egypt offers the next most 
detailed expression of the Greek Thesis. Greek generals on the Persian side 
are portrayed as ideal Dynamic Subordinates. They take the initiative on 
the front lines, overcoming by force or persuasion the Greeks hired by the 
Egyptians, whose own expertise is hubristically ignored by Nectanebos. 
This view, however, overstates the Greek military role in the historical 
campaign, which was far less impressive than it first appears. Artaxerxes and 
his Persian generals, not their Greek underlings, were responsible for 
developing and executing a brilliant plan that countered the Egyptian 
defenses and exploited the political vulnerabilities of Pharaoh 
Nectanebos.*” 

Diodorus uses several techniques in order to exaggerate the Greek 
contributions on both sides during the Persian invasion. He frames the 
account with statements that indicate the importance of the Greeks to 
King Artaxerxes III, introducing the campaign with the remark that: 
"considering it very important to conquer Egypt on account of his previous 


7 Ruzicka 2012: 177-198 recently published a detailed account of this campaign. Although he 
continues to see Greek soldiers as the key to Persian success, he suggests a structure and chronology 
for the expedition similar to that which appears here. For an earlier analysis that largely repeats the 
narrative of Diodorus, see Kienitz 1953: 104—107. 
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failure, the King dispatched envoys to the greatest of the cities in Greece to 
ask them to join the Persians against the Egyptians” (16.44.1).? Likewise, 
he concludes by concentrating again on the Greeks: “honoring his Greek 
allies with remarkable gifts commensurate with their worth, he sent them 
home" (16.51.3).? As if to emphasize that they are unimportant, he point- 
edly omits any mention about the preparation of and spoils given to the 
Persian levies. 

In contrast to the King’s recognition of Greek superiority, Nectanebos 
failed to realize that his previous successes had been due to his Greek 
commanders and instead, “believing that he was himself a good enough 
general, refused to share leadership with anyone; on account of his inex- 
perience, he was incapable of doing anything advantageous in the war” 
(16.48.2).°° The second technique is an abbreviated version of the Tragic 
Advisor trope: Nectanebos did not ignore the wisdom of his Greek gen- 
erals, but only because he did not bother to solicit it. 

Focalizing his narrative almost solely on the actions of the Greek 
Dynamic Subordinates, Diodorus gives the impression that they alone 
are responsible for the success of the Persians. Even though Greeks were 
a minority in the Persian force according to his own figures, Diodorus 
reports that the first engagement of the invasion was fought solely between 
the Greek defenders of Pelusium led by Philophron of Sparta and the 
King’s Greek contingent led by Lacrates of Thebes (16.46.8—9). The second 
battle saw Nicostratus and his Argives defeat a division of Greeks fighting 
for the Egyptians, leading Nectanebos to retreat to Memphis in a panic 
(16.48.3-6). Implausibly, Diodorus credits the surrender of Pelusium, 
Bubastis, and other cities throughout the Delta to Lacrates (16.49.1-6) 
and Mentor (16.49.7—50.6). This focalizing effect is intensified by his 
introduction and conclusion to the narrative, which do not mention 
how or where the King mustered his barbaroi for the campaign or any 
rewards they received following its successful completion. 

Finally, Diodorus narrates events of the campaign slightly out of order. 
Combined with his lack of interest in the Persian contributions to the war, 
this technique gives the false impression that the King and his generals did 


8 6 B PaciAeUg v pey&Ac Ti8Épevog TO KpaTijoa rfjg AiyúmTou Bia TO Trpórepov £Aérroyua 


TpeoPeuTas &mréo ele TIPOS TAS ueyloras THY kar& THY EAAGSa TrÓAeov, &&iv cvorpareUcot 
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not have an overarching strategy for the invasion. Instead, the actions of 
Nicostratus, Lacrates, and Mentor are presented in succession and por- 
trayed as if they were undertaken by the initiative of each individual Greek 
commander, rather than as part of a broader predetermined plan of attack. 

To the contrary, it is clear even from Diodorus’ account that Artaxerxes 
developed a cohesive, step-by-step strategy for penetrating the extensive 
Egyptian fortifications in the Delta and advancing to Memphis. Ruzicka 
declares that intelligence supplied by Mentor must have been the basis for 
the King's strategy, but there is reason to think otherwise.” Diodorus, always 
looking for ways to demonstrate the importance of Greek generals and 
especially Mentor, makes no mention of the Rhodian playing such a role. 
His account only says that Nectanebos had sent Mentor to Phoenicia, but 
does not mention how long Mentor had been in Egypt, what rank he held in 
the Pharaoh's army, where he had been stationed, or what he knew about the 
defensive network in general. The invasion took place several years after 
Mentor had been sent to Sidon, meaning that any intelligence he could have 
provided might have been significantly out of date. 

The King probably had other deserters and spies with more recent 
information, and, more importantly, his plan seems to have relied on 
past Persian experiences (including his own) in order to avoid the setbacks 
that had plagued earlier invasions. Previous campaigns against Egypt were 
undone by an inability to capture Memphis for one of two reasons: either 
insufficient force was brought against the city’s formidable defenses, as was 
the case during the Athenian campaign in 459—454 (Thucydides 1.104), or 
the invasion force was unable to even reach the city before the flood season 
made penetration of the Delta defense network impossible, as was the case 
during Pharnabazus’ expedition in 373 (15.43.4).* 

In order to strike at the Egyptian capital, the Persians needed to secure 
control of one of the main branches of the Nile. Artaxerxes chose to 
concentrate on the easternmost Pelusiac branch, which could be assaulted 
from both land and sea. An attack on any other entrance to the Nile would 
have required the army and supplies to be transported entirely on ships, 
making the venture costlier and more precarious. Yet for this very reason 
the mouth of the Pelusiac was also the most fortified of all, so much so that 
in 373 Pharnabazus and his generals chose to bypass it entirely in spite of 
the obvious risks (15.42.4). 


3 Ruzicka 2012: 179. 
* For discussion of the immense difficulties facing prospective invaders of Egypt in light of various 
ancient invasion attempts, see Kahn and Tammuz 2008; Fischer-Bovet 2014b. 
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It was probably not a surprise to Artaxerxes, then, when the initial 
assault of Pelusium by Lacrates and his fellow Thebans failed to take the 
fortress. Likewise, he probably anticipated that the subsequent siege of 
the fortress would not end quickly (16.49.1-2). The attacks on Pelusium 
were of course aimed at reducing the fortress, but in the initial stages 
served an important diversionary purpose: while the siege occupied the 
defenders’ attention, Artaxerxes bypassed them with a strike force com- 
manded by the Persian Aristazanes and including Nicostratus and his 
Argives (16.47.3). Of the three divisions of the King’s army, Nicostratus’ 
was the smallest and of the highest quality, including only 5,000 “elite” 
(&rrtAekro1) Persian soldiers, eighty triremes, and, according to Diodorus, 
the best of the Greeks (16.44.2-3, 47.3).? 

Slipping by the fortress, this small force sailed up a canal into 
a concealed place where they set up a fortified camp (16.48.3). Once 
there, they defeated an Egyptian counterattack, which included a Greek 
contingent led by Cleinius of Cos (16.48.4—5). Diodorus does not identify 
the location of this engagement, but Ruzicka suggests Daphnae as a likely 
candidate: the site, located on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile less than 
30 km from Pelusium, had housed military garrisons during several periods 
of Egyptian history.** Control of it allowed Artaxerxes to cut the defenders 
at Pelusium off from reinforcement and resupply. 

With the Nile's outer defenses breached and a Persian foothold estab- 
lished at Daphnae, Nectanebos withdrew to Memphis and the garrison at 
Pelusium offered terms of surrender (16.48.5—49.2). Diodorus depicts the 
negotiations as taking place between Lacrates and the Greek defenders, 
who agreed to give up the fortress but would be allowed to keep whatever 
possessions they could carry. He then reports that Bagoas and his Persians 
seized the citadel, and that they broke the agreement by confiscating items 
from the Greeks as they carried them out. This caused fighting between the 
soldiers under Bagoas and Lacrates that was only resolved by the King 
himself (16.49.3—6). 


3 Diodorus 16.47.2, 4 does not give specific numbers for any of the other divisions, but his 
description indicates that they were larger. He notes that the first division, which included 
Lacrates, was composed of “many cavalry, and an infantry army of barbaroi that was not small" 
(TOAN ev frerros, OUK òAiyn SE mre] OTpaTI& r&v BopBépov). The third division was made up 
of Mentor's mercenaries, the "King's Greeks" (BaoiAécs “EAAnvas) from within the Empire, "and 
an adequate number of barbaroi and not a few ships" (koi r&v BapBápov ixavóv vAf(80s Kal vaüs 
oùk òñiyas). 

Ruzicka 2012: 186. For background on the fortress at Daphnae, which appears to have first been 
constructed by Psammetichus I and to have housed a significant Greek presence, see Smoláriková 
2008: 77—82, 84—99. 
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The first phase of Artaxerxes’ strategy was a resounding success, and the 
way to Memphis was open. The King proceeded toward the capital with 
the largest part of his army. He sent Bagoas with another force, which 
included Mentor of Rhodes and his Greeks, to defend his rear and capture 
Bubastis (16.50.1—4), the last major fortress along this branch of the Nile.” 
With Nectanebos under siege in Memphis (16.51.1), Bagoas and Mentor 
were able to induce the surrender of Bubastis and a number of other 
Egyptian cities throughout the Delta. Soon after, the Pharaoh abandoned 
his capital and fled south. 

According to Diodorus, Mentor was ultimately responsible for the 
capture of Bubastis and all of these other cities because he conceived of 
the idea to offer generous terms to those who first agreed to surrender their 
posts (16.49.7). The narrative of the fall of Bubastis belies Diodorus’ claim, 
since the Egyptian garrison approached Bagoas, not Mentor, in order to 
negotiate terms. It seems that the Egyptians acted separately from the 
Greek defenders in the city, since the Greeks attacked Bagoas and his 
soldiers when they entered. Bagoas' life was reportedly saved only thanks to 
Mentor's intervention (16.50.4—6).°° 

As at Pelusium, the confusion during the surrender of Bubastis 
appears to be the result of two negotiation processes. Bagoas came to 
terms with the Egyptians in the city, and Mentor with the Greek 
defenders who only a few years prior had been his colleagues (16.42.2). 
Diodorus erroneously credits Mentor with the policy incentivizing the 
defenders to surrender, but undoubtedly it actually came from Bagoas, 
the King's second-in-command, or from the King, who had no reason 
not to bribe the Egyptians over to his side (16.49.7). Mentor hardly had 
the authority to determine the conditions of surrender for any enemy 
soldiers, but instead was tasked with negotiating separately with 
Nectanebos’ Greeks, who were apparently not consulted by their 
Egyptian colleagues at Bubastis. 


5 Although Diodorus indicates that the division was made earlier in the campaign (16.47.1—4), the 
presence of Bagoas at Pelusium (16.49.4) reveals that the King did not separate this force from the 
rest of his army until the approach to Memphis. Ruzicka 2012: 187—191 suggests that the mention of 
Bagoas here is an error, since in his timeline Mentor and Bagoas were already laying siege or en route 
to Bubastis when Pelusium fell. In my view it is more likely that Bagoas' force was not dispatched 
against Bubastis before Pelusium was captured. It seems implausible that Artaxerxes would risk 
sending a large force against Bubastis, which is more than half the way to Memphis, before securing 
access to the entrance of the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile. Indeed, the need to dispatch a small, covert 
attack force under Aristazanes against Daphnae suggests that it was not an easy matter to bypass 
Pelusium before its capture. 

Through this deed, whether or not it was premeditated as Diodorus relates, Mentor gained 
influence with Bagoas and eventually an important posting in western Anatolia (16.50.7). 
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The progression of the campaign reveals that Artaxerxes’ plan was 
designed to complete the conquest of Lower Egypt before the annual 
Nile inundation. First, an elite strike force would penetrate the Egyptian 
frontier defenses, cutting off Pelusium from resupply by capturing 
Daphnae. He would then detach an army to lay siege to Bubastis, while 
the main arm of his force advanced against Memphis. Conquering each 
of these fortresses and cities through brute-force assaults or simple 
starvation would be too difficult and time-consuming, so the King 
offered generous terms to their defenders and persuaded them to surren- 
der voluntarily. 

The absence of any mention of the King’s plan or of any initiatives made 
by Persian officers is a narrative choice made by Diodorus, not a reflection 
of the reality of the invasion. Greek soldiers and generals participated on 
both sides of the conflict, but they did not develop the campaign’s strategy, 
take direct command in battle, or negotiate with any other forces besides 
other Greeks. Instead, Greek generals commanded the Greek soldiers they 
had brought on campaign and followed the instructions of the Persian 
officers placed in charge of them. At no point does Diodorus provide 
evidence that Greeks held authority over Persians or Egyptians, and there is 
no basis for thinking that they were even equal in status to their foreign 
counterparts. 

It is undeniable that Greek soldiers were on the front lines of several 
major engagements during the course of the invasion. In part, this may be 
because they were more expendable. A dead foreign soldier does not receive 
pay and, unlike a levied subject, his absence does not harm the imperial tax 
base. Their proficiency on the battlefield is difficult to judge because 
Diodorus often chooses not to mention the contributions or actions of 
Persian forces. 

The best example of this is in the battle near Daphnae. Diodorus 
describes the engagement as pitting Nicostratus and the Argives against 
Cleinius of Cos, claiming that "the Greeks on the side of the Persians, 
fighting splendidly, killed Cleinius the general and more than 5,000 other 


*” Ruzicka 2012: 183 suggests that "Artaxerxes did not subordinate the Greek commanders to their 
Persian counterparts but made them, at least ostensibly, joint commanders." This interpretation 
relies heavily on a close parsing of Diodorus’ exact language, with Greeks given the title strategos and 
Persians Pegemon. Not only are these two terms not indicative of co-equal status — after all, Philip 
and Alexander were named hegemon of the League of Corinth, and any strategoi would hardly have 
been their equals — I am skeptical that Diodorus took the care to be so precise in his terminology. 
At any rate, Briant 2002: 789—790 points out that in practice Greek generals in Persian armies were 
always subordinate to Persian officials, a conclusion that is consistent with my own findings 
throughout the rest of this book. 
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soldiers” (16.48.5).? Elsewhere, however, he acknowledges that the Greeks 
on both sides were contingents grouped within larger divisions of Persians 
or Egyptians. In particular, Nicostratus was part of a contingent com- 
manded by Aristazanes, who was second in the King’s favor after only 
Bagoas. This force included 3,000 Argives, but also 5,000 elite Persian 
soldiers and eighty triremes (16.47.3). 

Based on Diodorus’ account, there is no clear evidence that Greek 
generals were wiser than their Persian or Egyptian counterparts or that 
Greek soldiers were broadly superior. This is not to say that their con- 
tributions were insignificant: Mentor’s former employment by Nectanebos 
must have made him an invaluable resource, for his knowledge of Egyptian 
defenses and especially his connections with the Greek officers among the 
opposition. By hiring a substantial force of Greeks himself, Nectanebos 
was able to increase the size of his garrisons and reduce the numerical 
advantage the King undoubtedly possessed. 

It appears that neither side made use of their Greeks as heavily armored, 
slow-moving hoplites.’ Much like Iphicrates and Agesilaus several decades 
earlier, they were valued most of all as marines who could man triremes and 
from them attack enemy positions as rapidly as possible. On the Persian 
side, Lacrates and the Thebans launched an assault on Pelusium that 
required the crossing of a deep and narrow canal (16.46.8), and the 
Argives were paired with an elite force of Persian soldiers and ships to 
seize Daphnae. Greek contingents under Philophron and Cleinius were 
part of the Egyptian counterattack against both of these assaults, the latter 
of which at least also probably required sailing downstream to meet them. 
Finally, this also explains why Greeks were in the vanguard of the Persian 
approach to Egypt, camping forty stades closer to Pelusium than the main 
army (16.46.6). As marines, they landed first by ship in an attempt to seize 
key canals before the rest of the Persian force arrived. 


oi petà r&v Tepodv “EAAnves crywviodyevol Aautrpds Tov Te OTPaTHyOV KAetviov Epdveucav koi 
TÕV GAAwv OTPATIWTAV karékoyav TrAelous TÕV TevTAKIOXIAlwv. 

The only troops in the entire campaign that Diodorus identifies as hoplites are the 1,000 soldiers 
sent by Thebes (16.44.2), and even they are deployed in a forward assault on a canal — hardly 
a maneuver befitting heavily armored hoplites fighting in phalanx formation. More likely they and 
the other Greeks were generally outfitted in a lighter array, much in the manner that Ruzicka 2012: 
106—108 describes for Iphicrates during his marine-style campaign in the 370s. It is also possible that 
they were armed with the lighter, oblong "Boeotian" shield that Krentz 2013: 136—137 argues 
remained in use after the Archaic period. It should also be noted that, according to van Wees 2004: 
222—223, hoplites aboard ships fought with “tactics associated with the light armed" soldiers. Casson 
1991: 86—92 describes a few spearmen and archers as the typical marine detachment, but notes that 
triremes could be outfitted to carry as many as forty marines. He concludes that the trireme was 
"ideal for amphibious operations since it was light enough to be drawn right up on a beach.” 
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Following the suppression of rebellions in the Levant and on Cyprus, 
Artaxerxes and his satraps used their influence in Greece to recruit generals 
and soldiers, whom he deployed as sailors and marines during his invasion 
of Egypt. His forces quickly isolated and circumvented Pelusium, besieged 
the fortresses that controlled the approach to Memphis, and soon threa- 
tened the capital itself. It is obvious that this strategy was deliberately 
devised to avoid the pratfalls that had stymied previous expeditions against 
Egypt. 

The reasons for this rapid progress, and especially the surrender of the 
key Egyptian fortresses, remain to be explained. Diodorus faults 
Nectanebos himself; whom he claims did not take advantage of the 
expertise of his Greek generals. Once the invasion began, as we have 
seen, he blames the incompetence and cowardice of the Pharaoh for his 
withdrawal to Memphis, which he suggests directly motivated the surren- 
der of the garrison at Pelusium (16.48.1-5, 49.2). After this and the 
surrender of Bubastis, moreover, Diodorus writes that Nectanebos aban- 
doned his own capital without a fight because “observing the inclination of 
his cities to treason, he was unwilling to risk his kingship in battle” 
(16.51.1).* 

This portrait of Nectanebos is manifestly false. The Pharaoh in fact had 
significant military experience. He first appears in the historical record as 
a general under Tachos, against whom he rebelled during the ill-fated 
Egyptian invasion of the Levant in 361/o. In the ensuing civil war, he drove 
Tachos into exile, overcame another unnamed claimant in Mendes, and 
a decade later crushed the first Persian invasion launched by Artaxerxes III. 
He prudently avoided overcomitting his army when rebellions subse- 
quently broke out in the Levant and Cyprus, but did send an expendable 
force under Mentor to aid the rebels while focusing his own attention on 
the fortification and defense of Lower Egypt. 

It is implausible that Artaxerxes' meticulous invasion plan depended 
upon the cowardice of Nectanebos or the Persian army's ability to quickly 
overpower the defenders at several highly fortified fortresses from Pelusium 
to Memphis. Elsewhere, Diodorus even admits that Nectanebos was well 
prepared for the invasion. The entrances to the Delta were well guarded 


4° 8ecpóv Tfjv Tv TrÓMov. £rrl Tijv TpoSociav Spynv ovK £rÓAunosv UtrooTivar Tous Utrép TS 
fiysuovíos KivSuvous. This portrait is echoed in modern scholarship, e.g., Lloyd 1994: 344 describes 
Nectanebos II as “a ruler in whom arrogance was alloyed with a disturbing tendency to panic or 
precipitate action in times of crisis which played no small part in losing him his kingdom." 
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and a defense-in-depth was prepared should they be breached, as they had 
been in 373 by Pharnabazus and Iphicrates. Nectanebos had a large army at 
his command and a stout fortress at Memphis, and there was nothing to 
prevent him from withstanding a siege there. He had constructed a large 
fleet of riverboats (16.47.6), with which he could disrupt Persian supply 
lines, reinforce his front-line defenders, and quickly counterattack any 
footholds the invading force managed to seize. 

From purely a tactical or strategic perspective, there is no satisfactory 
reason for Nectanebos’ flight from Memphis. Diodorus’ explanation that 
the Pharaoh panicked and did not want to risk a large battle at Memphis 
(16.51.1) is not convincing. The entire purpose of such a fortress is to allow 
defenders to avoid open battle against a superior force, and, as Diodorus 
himself notes, Nectanebos was not unprepared for a siege at Memphis 
(16.48.6). His military capabilities far exceeded those of the Persian garri- 
son during the Egyptian rebellion of Inarus in the 450s, and they had held 
out in the fortress for several years (Thucydides 1.104, 109). If Nectanebos’ 
forces remained loyal, there was little to prevent him from at least attempt- 
ing to defend his capital until the annual flooding of the Nile. 

Rather than being an incompetent general who abandoned his otherwise 
capable army, the best explanation for Nectanebos’ retreat from a sound 
tactical position is that his own troops were unreliable. After a single 
Persian victory, they began to surrender en masse, first at Pelusium, then 
at Bubastis, and then throughout the Delta. Given this situation, the 
decision to avoid risking a siege at his capital makes good sense, since he 
had cause to think that its fortress would also be betrayed. The balanced 
ethnic disposition of his forces may be a hint that Nectanebos lacked 
confidence in the loyalty of his Egyptians prior to the start of the invasion. 
By placing Greek and Libyan allies alongside his own soldiers (16.48.3—5, 
49.7), he may have hoped to minimize desertion from native ranks. 
Although this strategy ultimately failed, events nevertheless proved 
Nectanebos' faith in his Greeks to be well founded. 

The fierce resistance that the Greeks under Philophron and Cleinius put 
up at Pelusium and elsewhere is evidence that they were among 
Nectanebos’ most loyal partisans (16.46.8—9, 48.4—5, 49.1—2). Indeed, the 
Greek decisions to surrender at Bubastis and elsewhere were reportedly 
undertaken in response to negotiations between Persian and Egyptian 
commanders, who seem to have willfully excluded their Greek allies 
from the discussions (16.49.7—50.4). Further signs that the Egyptian and 
Greek defenders were at cross-purposes are the reported conflicts — and 
even outright battles — between the two groups during the process of 
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negotiation and surrender at both Pelusium and Bubastis (16.49.36, 8, 
50.3—6).* 

Artaxerxes must have been aware of Nectanebos' tenuous political 
position, and his strategy appears to have been calculated to take advantage 
of dissatisfaction in the Egyptian ranks. This is most clearly shown in the 
decision to spread word throughout Lower Egypt that defectors would be 
given clemency and treated with mercy after Pelusium had been cut off by 
the expedition of Aristazenes and Nicostratus (16.49.7). As a result of the 
apparently overwhelming success of this gambit, the Persians do not appear 
to have needed to campaign throughout the Delta or to wage any further 
battles. 

In light of the peaceful surrender of most of Lower Egypt it is almost 
certain that Artaxerxes counted on the support of collaborators among the 
Egyptians. Although the evidence is tenuous, Ruzicka has made the 
attractive. suggestion that one these collaborators was a certain 
Chababash, who appears to have briefly revolted from the Persians in 338 
and was probably a descendent of the 29th dynasty from Mendes.** 
As Ruzicka observed, it appears that Artaxerxes and the Persians made 
little effort to follow Nectanebos south of Memphis, where he may have 
continued to rule for several years over Upper Egypt. This decision makes 
the most sense ifthe Persians held Lower Egypt down to Memphis with the 
aid of a native dynast, and no longer felt that Nectanebos was a threat." 

The potential collaboration between an Egyptian rival and Artaxerxes 
is all the more plausible considering the contested succession of 
Nectanebos II, who overthrew his uncle Tachos and defeated an 
unnamed rival from Mendes (Plutarch Agesilaus 38.1). Significantly, 
Mendes was the seat of the 29th dynasty, which had been overthrown 


* Agut-Labordére 2008: 25, "l'existence de corps mixtes mêlant soldats grecs et égyptiens permet aux 
Perses d'organiser une rivalité dans le processus de négociation, ce qui accélère la chute des villes." 
On the role of Greeks in the defense of Egypt during this campaign and for general comments on the 
organization of the Late Period Egyptian army, see Fischer-Bovet 2014a: 24—27, 37-43. 

Lloyd 1994: 344—345; Ruzicka 2012: 203, full discussion 199—205. 

Although Greek tradition and modern historiography often portray the Persian conquest of Egypt 
under Artaxerxes III in highly negative, destructive terms, Colburn 2015 points out that this is 
undoubtedly a residue of Ptolemaic propaganda, and that many Egyptians were willing to collabo- 
rate with, if not welcome, the Persians who overthrew Nectanebos II. See also Devauchelle 1995b; 
Klotz 2015: 9-10. Lloyd 1982: 178-179 and Ruzicka 2012: 196—198 discuss the collaboration of the 
Egyptian priest Smatawytefnakht with Artaxerxes III, and Dillery 2015: 33-41 compares his experi- 
ence with earlier and later Egyptian collaborators such as Udjahorresne and Petosiris. Devauchelle 
1995a highlights continuities in the bureaucratic administration of Egypt from Nectanebos II to 
the Second Persian Period. Moyer 2011: 136—138 observes that Diodorus’ description of the desecra- 
tions that follow the flight of Nectanebos in the face of a foreign invasion bears a close resemblance 
to earlier narratives of Amenhophis’ retreat before the Hyksos. 
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by Nectanebos I.** Nectanebos’ employment of Agesilaus’ foreign sol- 
diers in the battle for his succession itself does not prove that he lacked 
legitimacy, but it is hard to see how having Greek help in his coup would 
have increased his popularity. Furthermore, if Plutarch is to be believed, 
Nectanebos IPs Mendesian opponent had a larger army made up of 
artisans and other inexperienced soldiers (Agesilaus 38.1-2, 39.1—5) and, 
one might reasonably presume, held more popular support in Lower 
Egypt (see discussion in Chapter 4). 

Another indication of Nectanebos' vulnerability is his continued 
employment of foreigners. I have already mentioned a number of 
Greeks, including Agesilaus, Diophantus, Lamius, Philophron, Cleinius, 
and perhaps Chabrias. Additionally, Diodorus writes that Nectanebos had 
in his employ a significant number of Libyans, whom he counts separately 
from the Egyptian troops (16.47.6). Much like Cyrus the Younger 
depended upon Greeks to maintain control of his army during his march 
to Cunaxa (see discussion in Chapter 2), so too may Nectanebos have 
depended on foreign soldiers to sustain his rule in Egypt. 

Finally, Nectanebos undertook one of the most comprehensive building 
programs in Egyptian history.? Along with his employment of a significant 
number of foreigners, this does not necessarily mean that he was an unpopular 
ruler, and may even be a sign of the strength and prosperity of his adminis- 
tration. Still, Nectanebos would not have been the first usurper to use foreign 
professionals to suppress political dissent while initiating extensive public 
works projects in an effort to win the support of the populace.“ Combined 
with the rapid surrender of Lower Egypt during the invasion (16.51.1), it seems 
most plausible to see Nectanebos' employment of Greck soldiers as a necessity 
less of military than of political vulnerability. It was the exploitation of this 
political vulnerability that enabled Artaxerxes III to overcome the impressive 
fortifications that the Pharaoh and his predecessors had constructed over the 
course of more than half a century. 


International Politics and Greek Military Service in Egypt 


The Greeks recruited for the Persian-Egyptian war of 343—342 fulfilled two 
military needs, neither of which had much to do with their capabilities as 


44 Clayton 1994: 203-204; Lloyd 1994: 341; Redford 2010: 179-183. 

55 Ruzicka 2012: 161. See also Redford 2010: 183-184; Lloyd 2000: 378-379. 

46 Wilkinson 2010: 434—438 concludes, “it was a policy carefully calculated to harness popular religion 
in the service of the monarchy." For an example of a similar policy in Greece, see the survey of the 
Peisistratid building program in Athens and Attica by Camp 2001: 28-39. 
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heavy infantry hoplites. First, the Egyptians in particular sought out 
Greeks to increase the size of their armies in the face of overwhelming 
Persian numerical superiority. Second, both Nectanebos II and Artaxerxes 
III made use of them as sailors and marines, which is not surprising given 
Egypt’s proximity to the sea and the abundance of waterways and canals 
throughout the Nile Delta. 

Yet these reasons alone cannot fully explain Greek participation — or lack 
thereof — in the conflict. For instance, Athens was one of the most 
populous Greek city-states, its generals and soldiers had been active in 
many previous military campaigns involving the Persians and Egyptians, 
and of all the Greeks, the Athenians had the most experience fighting on 
the sea and launching ground attacks from triremes. Its citizens were 
plentiful and expert enough to be in high demand, although they appear 
to have lagged the Phoenicians in deploying more technologically 
advanced quadriremes and quinqueremes in the second half of the fourth 
century.” If the acquisition of Greek forces was a simple matter of the 
financial means and military need, their complete absence from both 
armies is inexplicable.** 

It is in fact international politics that best explains why Greeks from specific 
states did or did not serve on either side of the war. Unlike the other states that 
sent soldiers, Athens was increasingly threatened by the rising power of 
Macedon in Greece, which, even after the Peace of Philocrates, showed few 
signs of abating.*” With more conflict against Philip looming, the Athenians 
may not have wished to spare any troops for missions abroad.”° Moreover, 
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Bouzid-Adler 2015: 14-16. 

^* Of course, the fact that Diodorus does not mention any Athenians serving Nectanebos does not 
necessarily mean none were there, and it is possible that Athens, like Sparta, continued to support 
the Egyptian cause. Still, it is by far more plausible that there was no significant Athenian presence in 
Egypt at this time. Diodorus always mentions their participation in prior campaigns, and it would 
be hard to understand why he would omit them from his most detailed Persian invasion narrative. 
Worthington 2013: 155-182. As Harris 1995: 109—123 points out, the perceived Macedonian threat to 
Athens in 343 may have been more a product of Demosthenes’ paranoia than of Philip's intended 
foreign policy. King 2018: 88—90 notes that Demosthenes’ actions, even if they were grounded in 
a misunderstanding of Philip's actual intentions, nonetheless pushed Athens toward war with 
Macedon. For a detailed consideration of Philip's behavior during this period from an Athenian 
perspective, see Welwei 1999: 313-323. 

Buckler and Beck 2008: 38 n. 32 note that the Athenian refusal to aid the Persians was both 
convenient and specious, "Convenient: in 344 the Athenians were in no position to aid anyone. 
Specious: Iphicrates had earlier helped the Persians in precisely the same way that Artaxerxes had 
requested in 344 ... No diplomatic principles were involved in these episodes, only political 
expedience." They also argue that the Athenian response was sanctimonious based on the tone of 
the reported response as described by Didymus, comparing it to the Greek response in the so-called 
Reply to the Satraps Inscription (for a redating and reinterpretation of which, see Rop 2017). To the 
contrary, I follow Harris 1989 and 1995: 108—109 in viewing the Athenians as basically conciliatory 
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Phocion’s brief service on Cyprus only a few years earlier may be a sign that 
relations between Athens and Persia had thawed to the point that the city had 
withdrawn its support from Egypt in hopes of receiving help from the King 
against Macedon in the future.” 

Although Artaxerxes did not succeed in procuring soldiers from Athens 
for the invasion of Egypt, the response to his embassy in 344/3 was none- 
theless a victory for Persia (Diodorus 16.44.1). The Athenians’ declaration 
of their continued friendship with the King was sincere, and this is 
reflected by the fact that they refrained both from attacking the Empire’s 
Aegean frontier during the invasion of 343—342 and, more importantly, 
from sending soldiers to fight for Pharaoh Nectanebos. Indeed, the King's 
gratitude for their neutrality in this war may have been an important factor 
is his offer of aid to Athens against Philip only a few years later.’ 

Denied Athenian military aid, Nectanebos could still rely upon signifi- 
cant support from other allies in the Greek world. Much like Cyrus the 
Younger had seven decades earlier, the Pharaoh stationed his loyal Greeks 
in sensitive positions alongside his less reliable Egyptian levies. The first of 
these was Philophron of Sparta, who was undoubtedly a sanctioned 
Spartan representative like Agesilaus and Lamius before him. He was 
given command of a garrison of Greeks at Pelusium, the most important 
fortress in the Delta (16.46.7—8). Philophron’s presence in Egypt reveals 
that, in contrast to the Athenians, the Spartan claim of friendship to the 
King’s envoy was a diplomatic but insincere means of refusing his request 
for military aid. Sparta’s overwhelming desire to reconquer Messenia had 
resulted in near total political isolation from the rest of Greece by 346, 
leaving Egypt as its only remaining ally.” 

The second Greek identified on the Egyptian side is Cleinius of Cos, 
who commanded the rapid response force that counterattacked the Persian 
incursion at an unnamed but obviously important location near Daphnae 
(16.48.5). Cleinius likely served Nectanebos as a political exile, since Cos 


toward the King at this moment. Harding 1995: 110-113 also comments on the limited financial and 
human resources of Athens in the fourth century, which no doubt had an affect on its determination 
to dispatch military forces abroad. 

` As Demosthenes urged during this period (e.g., Third Philippic 17, Fourth Philippic 31-33). For 
a summary of Demosthenes’ evolving attitude toward alliance with Persia, see Hunt 2010: 83. 

* Harris 1989 and 1995: 108—109 addresses several misconceptions regarding the Athenian response to 
this envoy and its political implications for the relationship between Athens and the King. See also 
discussion in Chapter 7. 

9 Kennell 2010: 160-161, who further observes that Sparta’s obsession with Messenia left the state 
unwilling not only to face the growing threat of Macedon until after Philip’s victory at Chaeronea in 
338, but also to make common cause with Persia until after Alexander launched his invasion of the 
Empire in 334. 
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was at that time under the domination of Mausolus.^* In this way, his 
activity might be viewed similarly to Conon’s Persian service from 397 to 
395, when he collaborated with the King without official Athenian support 
in order to undermine Spartan hegemony in Greece. Finally, it is certainly 
not a coincidence that Nectanebos stationed Greeks — Diodorus does not 
identify their commander or state of origin — in the garrison at Bubastis, an 
important city on the Pelusiac approach to Memphis. 

For the Greeks, the decision to support the King or the Pharaoh or to 
remain neutral in their conflict was motivated primarily by domestic 
political concerns. Likewise, Persian decisions to recruit Greeks from 
certain areas and states were made in recognition of both domestic and 
international realities. Artaxerxes did not rely upon any soldiers from the 
western satrapies of his Empire for the campaign against Egypt in 351, 
which means that the brunt of this earlier invasion was borne by Cypriotes, 
Phoenicians, and troops from the interior of the Empire. As we have seen, 
this heavy burden was undoubtedly a cause of the subsequent revolts in 
several of these territories after the invasion’s failure.” 

The absence of soldiers on the campaign from the western satrapies is 
indicated not only by the lack of attention our sources give this invasion, 
but also by consideration of the local political and military situation in Asia 
Minor. Hellespontine Phrygia was in turmoil, ^ with Artabazus having 
only recently fled into exile. Lydia and Ionia were similarly in no position 
to contribute, since forces from these territories had likely been occupied in 
the fighting against Artabazus and were perhaps needed to help consolidate 
his successor's control over the satrapy. Finally, Mausolus of Caria had 
been involved in the Social War against Athens in 357—355, and in its 
immediate aftermath had moved to install garrisons over a number of 
southwestern Aegean islands. He died in 353, and his successor, Artemisia, 
was forced to suppress a revolt from Rhodes before her own death in 351.7 
Given this turmoil and the fact that Artaxerxes assigned her successor, 
Idrieus, with the task of putting down the revolt on Cyprus in 351, it seems 
unlikely that forces from Caria had much involvement in this earlier 
campaign against Egypt. 

While the invasion of Egypt in 351 included neither Greeks nor western 
Anatolians, the conquest of 343—342 did so in great numbers. This is 
perhaps a reflection of the greater stability of Persian rule in western 


54 Hornblower 1982: 210-214; Ruzicka 1992: 97-98. — ? Ruzicka 2012: 165-167. 

5$ Indicated by the establishment of local, independent tyrannies such as that of Hermias at Atarneus, 
which continued on the fringes of the Empire into the late 340s (Diodorus 16.52.2-8). 

Y For background, see Hornblower 1982: 40-41; Ruzicka 1992: 109-111. 
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Anatolia a decade after the exile of Artabazus. Accordingly, Diodorus 
reports that the first division of the King’s army was commanded by 
Rhosaces, satrap of Ionia and Lydia, whose forces included 1,000 
Thebans under Lacrates and both cavalry and infantry in large numbers 
(16.47.2), presumably from Lydia and Ionia. A second division, com- 
manded by Bagoas, included not only Mentor’s troops but also the 
“King’s Greeks” from Anatolia (16.47.4). Finally, Artaxerxes placed his 
third division in the hands of Aristazanes, one of his most loyal officials. 
This force included 3,000 Argives under Nicostratus, 5,000 elite Persian 
soldiers, and eighty triremes (16.47.3). 

The invasion force accordingly drew heavily from a region that had 
previously escaped significant contributions and, of course, had not just 
rebelled. These western armies must have supplemented or even replaced 
the soldiers that had quelled the unrest in the Levant. Diodorus records 
Artaxerxes’ preparations as if the inclusion of mainland Greeks was the 
King’s primary concern (16.44.1), but this is not quite accurate. Diodorus, 
his sources, or even contemporary Greeks themselves either confused or 
intentionally conflated envoys to Greece sent by satraps, who operated 
under the authority of the King, with envoys sent directly by the King. 
The Greeks were recruited not by Artaxerxes himself, but instead by the 
satraps of western Anatolia. As the King’s intermediaries and as powerful 
officials with their own political connections and ambitions, these officials 
sought Greeks in order to supplement satrapal forces, reducing the direct 
impact of the levy on their own subjects, and to demonstrate the extent of 
their (and, by extension, the King’s) influence over the Empire’s client 
states in Greece. 

Emphasizing that it was the satraps who recruited Greeks on behalf of 
the King is more than a mere pedantic aside, since the context of their 
recruitment hints at the underlying logic used to divide the Greek forces 
within the Persian army. The Thebans must have been recruited by 
Rhosaces and therefore served in his division. This force may have also 
included Greek soldiers from Ionia, even if Diodorus merely refers to his 
Anatolian forces as barbaroi (16.47.2). The majority of the so-called King’s 
Greeks probably hailed from Hellespontine Phrygia. They were placed 
under Bagoas owing to their mutual relationships with Mentor, who had 
connections and may have already regained possession of his old estates in 
the former satrapy of his brother-in-law Artabazus. 

Lastly, Aristazanes directed the division which included Nicostratus and 
his Argives. It is most plausible to see the Greeks from Argos as provided by 
Idrieus of Caria. If Sardis procured the Thebans and Dascylium the King’s 
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Greeks — alongside Mentor and his own soldiers, who perhaps had origin- 
ally been recruited by the Rhodian while he was in Artabazus’ service 
there — then the only western satrap remaining would be the one based 
at Halicarnassus. The seaborne nature of Nicostratus’ expedition is also 
suggestive. While we do not know the origins of Aristazanes or his 5,000 
elite Persians, this division included eighty triremes. Considering the 
mission’s importance, Artaxerxes was wise not to rely on ships from the 
recently rebellious territories of Phoenicia or Cyprus, both of which 
traditionally provided a large part of Persian navies. 

The only other satrap known to have a standing navy was Idrieus, who at 
this point controlled several Aegean islands and had undoubtedly acquired 
a fleet for his earlier campaign against Cyprus (16.42.7). Idrieus had 
probably provided Artaxerxes with a small force of Argives and 
a significant number of ships. Following Idrieus’ his death on the eve of 
the invasion in 344, the King placed some of Caria’s forces under the 
command of one of his most loyal officials, Aristazanes. Idrieus’ successor, 
his wife, Ada, was likely responsible for the rest, which remained in Cyprus 
and the Levant in order to prevent further unrest and to secure the supply 
lines of the royal army as it advanced into Egypt. 

The presence of so many Greeks in the army of Artaxerxes during the 
343-342 invasion of Egypt demonstrates the Empire’s continued impor- 
tance — or at least perceived importance to the Greeks themselves — in 
mainland Greece. Even with the rise of Macedonian power in the north 
and the sharp decline of Spartan power in the Peloponnese, Thebes and 
Argos were eager to make substantial military contributions in order to 
ingratiate themselves with Artaxerxes. And while Athens and Sparta both 
declined to send soldiers, the former was keen to maintain the King’s 
friendship, and the latter careful to claim the same in order to avoid 
provoking his ambassadors.” 


55 As Ruzicka 1992: 117-119 suggests, the King probably integrated many of the Carian-raised soldiers 
used in the suppression of rebellion on Cyprus into his invasion force. 

The analysis here is not significantly changed — and is in some instances strengthened — under the 
alternative reconstruction dating the invasion to 340—339 proposed recently by Depuydt 2010. 
At this later date, it was still in Argos’ interest to seek the King's favor against Sparta, and in 
Sparta's interest to maintain its alliance with the Pharaoh. There is no reason to believe that the 
situation of Cleinius or Cos was substantially different in 340 vs. 343. Thebes was allied with both 
Macedon and Persia until choosing the side of the latter in 338, but a more recent successful military 
collaboration perhaps further explains this decision. Athens' refusal to send soldiers to support the 
King is even more understandable in 340 than three years earlier given the ever-increasing likelihood 
of war against Macedon. Under the scenario outlined by Depuydt, Philip's decision to attack 
Byzantium and Perinthus in 340 could be viewed as an attempt to take advantage of the ongoing 
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Similarly, the King’s decision to place Greek soldiers in the front ranks 
reveals the political nature of their position in the Persian army and an 
acute awareness of Nectanebos’ political insecurities. Artaxerxes’ invasion 
strategy heavily relied upon the willingness of Nectanebos’ Egyptian troops 
to defect, leaving the Pharaoh’s Greeks in the position of being his most 
reliable soldiers. By stationing his own Greeks along the front lines, 
Artaxerxes matched his Greek soldiers against the Greeks of Nectanebos. 
This had two clear benefits: first, his Greeks were most familiar with the 
fighting style and techniques of the Pharaoh’s Greeks, and may have been 
able to glean some advantage from this familiarity. Second and probably 
more importantly, it put his Greeks in a position to negotiate with the 
fellow Greek-speaking defenders. While this strategy was not wholly 
successful — Philophron of Sparta and his soldiers fiercely resisted at 
Pelusium, and Cleinius of Cos fought to the death near Daphnae - it 
ultimately paid off when the Greeks at Pelusium, Bubastis, and likely other 
important strongholds surrendered to the Greeks in the King's army rather 
than continuing to resist. 

Indeed, from Diodorus’ narrative it is clear that the Greeks on the 
Egyptian side surrendered only to their Greek adversaries, who were 
empowered to negotiate with them and to protect them (16.49.3—5, 50.3). 
This is the origin of Diodorus’ claim that Mentor developed and executed 
a strategy intended to induce the rapid surrender of Nectanebos’ troops 
and fortresses (16.49.7). In reality, however, Mentor did not have the 
authority to do so on his own. He negotiated at the behest of the King 
and his Persian officials, and his role was limited to dealing with Egypt’s 
Greek defenders. 


Persian invasion of Egypt, which drew substantial forces from the King’s territories and allies on 
both sides of the Aegean; it would also better explain the King’s decision to authorize an alliance 
with Athens to defend these cities, which were along the border of but outside imperial territory. 
However, there are some severe issues with Depuydt’s analysis. He mistakenly believes that the 
Athenians supplied soldiers to Artaxerxes for the invasion of Egypt at several points (e.g., pp. 210, 
218), and his claim that Isocrates’ reference in Panathenaicus 159 refers to a possible alliance between 
Athens, Sparta, and Persia is also mistaken, since its context very clearly contrasts an uneasy 
Athens-Sparta alliance with the recent collaboration between Argos, Thebes, and Persia against 
Egypt (p. 210). Moreover, Isocrates’ reference to the invasion of Egypt is in the past/aorist tense 
(Atyurrrov att ouyKatettoAgunoev), while the comment regarding Athens and Sparta is in the 
present tense (fuets 8$ kai Zrrapri&ran, ouppaxias fiuiv UTrapxovons, GAAoTPIMTEPOV Éxopev Trpós 
fip&s adtous ...). This strikes me as a difficult (but perhaps not intractable) problem for dating the 
Persian invasion against Egypt to 340-339. If the invasion of Egypt and the Persian—Athenian war 
against Macedon at Perinthus and Byzantium were taking place at the exact same time, how can we 
reconcile Isocrates’ comments placing the former in the past and not only completely ignoring the 
latter, but also implying ongoing antagonism between Athens and the King? For more on the events 
of 340 and after, see discussion in Chapter 7. 
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Pharaoh Nectanebos was an experienced and able general, having led his 
soldiers to several military victories in the past and overseen the buildup of 
the Nile’s impressive fortifications. He was also a ruler who had seized 
power in a coup against his predecessor and then defeated a popular 
uprising thanks in part to foreign soldiers. He recruited Greeks to increase 
the size, diversity, and loyalty of his own forces. His generalship during the 
invasion was sound: he initially commanded the defense from a forward 
base, but fell back to Memphis after the Persians breached the outer 
perimeter. His retreat from the capital was motivated not by cowardice 
or incompetence, but by the realization that he could not count on the 
loyalty of his army following widespread surrenders at key fortresses such as 
Pelusium and Bubastis. 

For his part, Artaxerxes developed a military plan that took advantage of 
the political vulnerabilities of Nectanebos. His western satraps recruited 
Greeks to replace or complement the armies that had suppressed revolts in 
Cyprus and Phoenicia. Putting their experience as sailors and marines to 
use, he deployed them alongside his own elite Persian soldiers in a series of 
attacks on vulnerable Egyptian fortresses. The King then enticed the 
Egyptian defenders to surrender by offering generous terms, and used his 
own Greeks to pressure Nectanebos’ most reliable soldiers to do the same. 
The ultimate success of the invasion of Egypt was not directly a result of the 
Persians having more Greek hoplites than the Egyptians, the brilliance or 
insider intelligence of Mentor, or the incompetence and cowardice of 
Nectanebos. Instead, it was due to the development and execution of 
a sensible campaign strategy by Artaxerxes III and his generals. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Greco-Persian Defense of Western Anatolia 


With the benefit of hindsight, the Persian conquest of Egypt in 343-342 
appears as merely a prelude to inevitable war against an increasingly 
powerful Macedon. From 359 to 357, Philip II established himself on the 
Macedonian throne and consolidated his rule, fending off attacks from 
Paionia and Thrace. By 354, he had expanded his control in the north and 
east through the conquests of Amphipolis, Methone, Potidea, Abdera, and 
Maronea. From 353 to 346, he defeated Phocis in the Third Sacred War, 
forced his allies in Thessaly to elect him to the chief leadership position of 
tagus, conquered the Chalcidice, arranged a self-serving and imbalanced 
alliance with Thebes, and concluded the Peace of Philocrates with Athens 
on favorable terms in 346. After spending several years extending his 
control eastward into Thrace, Philip turned southward again in 338, 
defeating a coalition of Greek states at the Battle of Chaeronea. He then 
required the defeated states of Greece to become members of the League of 
Corinth, which he controlled as hegemon.’ 

Philip launched the initial Macedonian invasion of the Achaemenid 
Empire in 336, but was assassinated before he could join its 10,000-strong 
vanguard. The task of conquering Persia fell instead to his son, Alexander 
III, who consolidated his authority in Greece before launching his own 
campaign in 334. Four years later the armies of Persia were shattered, King 
Darius III was dead at the hands of his own satrap Bessus, and Alexander 
was in control of nearly every major Persian capital and territory. 

For many, the Macedonian conquest of the Achaemenid Empire is the 
final confirmation of the Greek Thesis. According to ancient sources, 
the Greeks were the "primary and nearly only hope" of the Persians and 
“the only troops positioned to counter the phalanx of the Macedonians.”* 


| For an overview of Macedon's rise under Philip, see Hammond 1986: 533—581; Heskel 1997a: 177—186; 
Worthington 2014: 1-103; King 2018: 70-106. 

* Curtius 3.8.1: praecipua spes et propemodum unica. Arrian 3.11.7: uóvoi 81 &vripporroi TH páñayyı 
£r&yO8ncav. 
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Modern scholars have often agreed, describing them as Macedon’s “most 
dangerous opponents,” and explaining that they were hired because “the 
armies of the Great King required Greek heavily armed troops.” In this 
view, Greeks were responsible for Philip’s defeat at Perinthus in 340, for the 
successful Persian resistance from 336 to 335, and for the abortive but 
successful counter-offensive in the Aegean from 334 to 333. They were the 
King’s best soldiers at the siege of Halicarnassus, and at the Battle of Issus 
Greek heavy infantry hoplites alone were able to throw back the 
Macedonian phalanx. 

From this perspective, the Macedonian victory was enabled in part by 
Persian hubris and incompetence. The King’s satraps ignored the advice of 
Memnon of Rhodes before the first battle of Alexander’s invasion at the 
Granicus River. Later, Darius III executed the Athenian Charidemus, 
the Greeks’ “most famous, if not their greatest, general,"* and ignored 
the suggestions of several other Greek commanders before the Battle of 
Issus. At these engagements, moreover, Persian generals failed either to 
recognize or to take advantage of the superiority of their Greek heavy 
infantry. As a result, the only troops capable of saving the Empire were 
never given the opportunity to do so.” 

Once again, however, this scenario is founded more on the clever 
narrative devices and bare assertions of Greek and Roman authors than 
on any reliable supporting evidence. My treatment of this topic is 
divided into two chapters — this one focuses on the early phases of 
resistance in western Anatolia, and the following on the large, set-piece 
battles at Issus and Gaugamela — but my broader argument in each 
remains the same. Persian campaign strategies were sensible, and 
Persian battlefield tactics made good use of terrain and the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the various soldiers available, Greek 
hoplites included. Meanwhile, the fact that Greeks continued to resist 
Alexander long after his army had moved beyond the Aegean is evidence 
not that the Persians were dependent upon them, but quite the oppo- 
site. The Achaemenid Empire was the best hope for the freedom of 
many of the most powerful states of Greece right up to the moment of 
King Darius III's death. 


> Parke 1933: 178; Trundle 2004: 52. For similar sentiments, see Tarn 1948: 15; Bosworth 1988: 17-18; 
McCoy 1989: 427; Green 1991: 172-173; Heckel 2003: 36; Strauss 2003: 149-151; Cartledge 2004: 80; 
Lendon 2005: 132. 

* Parke 1933: 183. 

5 Parke 1933: 180—181, 184—185; Tarn 1948: 15, 26-27; Hamilton 1974: 56, 67-69; Green 1991: 170-172, 
179, 217—218, 228—232; Heckel 2003; 36, 40. 
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Artaxerxes III and Philip II 


By the end of the 340s, it had become clear to contemporary observers 
that Macedon was the most powerful state in the Greek world (e.g., 
Isocrates Philip 15; Demosthenes Fourth Philippic 10-12, 34). 
The Macedonian pivot eastward in 336 and again in 334 hardly comes 
as a surprise in retrospect, given Philip II’s steady expansion in Greece 
and the northern Aegean to that point. Persia’s apparently passive policy 
toward Macedon seems puzzling in this context, and has led a few 
scholars to criticize Artaxerxes III for failing to recognize the threat on 
his western flank.^ 

However, the idea that conflict between Macedon and Persia was 
inescapable and foreseeable already in 342—341 is an assumption too reliant 
on hindsight." Artaxerxes had little reason to fear Macedon at that time. 
Without a fleet or control of Thrace to the Hellespont or Bosporus, Philip 
had no access to Asia. In Greece he was opposed by Sparta and Athens, the 
latter of which did maintain a strong navy. It is true that Macedon 
controlled Thessaly and counted Thebes as its ally, but the King's agents 
also retained their own influence in Greece, as the presence of Argive and 
Theban soldiers in the Persian army during the Egyptian conquest only 
a few years earlier attests. Indeed, at this time the King may have even 
viewed Macedon as a sympathetic, if not allied, power." Both states were 
patrons of Thebes, and, with the repatriation to Persia of Mentor, 
Memnon, and Artabazus, Philip's xezoi held prominent positions in the 
Troad and at the King's court.? 


a 


Mildenberg 1999: 219-222; Briant 2002: 690. Cawkwell 2005: 201-205 disagrees, and Worthington 
2014: 104 suggests that the assassination of Artaxerxes III itself may have spurred Philip’s decision to 
attack the Persian Empire. 

Briant 2002: 688 warns, it is “an image that comes out of a prophetic or eschatological history — that 
is, a history that presumes that Alexander’s conquest was a matter of necessity.” King 2018: 93 notes 
that Philip had displayed no designs on Persia as late as 346, but that his Thracian campaign in 342 
and subsequent attacks against Perinthus and Byzantium in 340 could have been “an attempt to 
establish a secure land route and supply and communication line for crossing the Hellespont.” 
Similarly, Welwei 1999: 331-332 observes that Philip’s victory at Chaeronea in 338 was hardly 
a foregone conclusion to the Greek allies on the eve of the battle. 

Although recent scholarship has rejected it, my reconstruction revives the possibility of an official 
treaty between Persia and Macedon in this period, referenced by Arrian 2.14.2. Its absence, for 
instance, is notable from the discussion of Philip’s relations with Persia in Brosius 2003. See also 
Mildenberg 1999: 220 n. 101; Buckler and Beck 2008: 243—245. Briant 2002: 1005-106 includes 
further references regarding the existence of this treaty. 

Mentor and Memnon probably resumed control of their previous estates and became subordinates of 
Arsites in Hellespontine Phrygia, while Artabazus seems to have spent the remainder of his life at 
court. He reappears in our sources following the defeat of Darius at Gaugamela in 331. See Arrian 
3.21.4; Curtius 5.11-12. 
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Surveying the longue durée of Greco-Persian interactions would have 
given Artaxerxes III little cause to believe that any western power could 
pose a serious threat. Even at the peaks of their hegemony, neither Athens 
nor Sparta was able to inflict serious damage on the Empire. The Delian 
League suffered severe defeats in Egypt during the 450s, failed to conquer 
Cyprus on several occasions, and never detached from Persian control any 
significant territory beyond the Ionian and Carian coasts. For all the 
accomplishments of its Empire in the fifth century, Athens never once 
matched the burning of Sardis by the Ionian Greeks during their revolt 
from 499 to 494. Similarly, Sparta's Anatolian campaigns of the 390s 
accomplished little beyond plundering the countryside. The Spartans 
and their allies managed to threaten Susa only as auxiliaries of Cyrus the 
Younger. Historically, then, the states of mainland Greece had only 
endangered the King's authority when acting in support of rebellious 
Persian officials. 

After the conquest of Egypt, Artaxerxes moved to consolidate his control 
over western Anatolia. Mostly this was accomplished with the return of the 
officials and soldiers who had been conscripted for the Egyptian campaign, 
but there also remained some coastal cities, such as those ruled by Hermias 
of Atarneus, which had become increasingly independent in the wake of 
Artabazus’ exile from Hellespontine Phrygia. Arsites, the satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia, quickly brought these cities back under imperial 
control with aid from his newly returned subordinates, Mentor and 
Memnon (Diodorus 15.52.5—8).^ 

Peace between Philip and the King did not last long after this. 
In response to Philip's attacks against Perinthus (Diodorus 16.74.2) and 
Byzantium (16.77.3), in 340 Artaxerxes authorized his satraps to aid the 
Greek resistance." Arsites dispatched supplies and soldiers under the 


1 Cawkwell 2005: 204-205 rightly doubts Diodorus’ claim that Mentor took over full command of 
the western Persian satrapies in 342, suggesting instead that his mission was limited to the reduction 
of Hermias. 

" The reason for the King’s decision to take an anti-Macedonian stance in response to Philip’s 
aggression at Perinthus and Byzantium is not readily apparent, and one wonders what made 
Macedonian control over the straits more problematic than Athenian or Spartan control in years 
past. It may simply be that Artaxerxes was influenced to this course by Arsites, the satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia. The redating of the Persian conquest of Egypt to 340-339 by Depuydt 
2010 opens up the possibility that the King viewed Philip's moved east as a hostile attempt to take 
advantage of the withdrawal of Persian forces from Anatolia for the invasion of Egypt, but see the 
issues with this theory raised in n. 59 of Chapter 6. Briant 2002: 690 observes that Arsites would have 
been one of the King's main sources for information on these events, and, as I argue later in this 
chapter, the satrap later played a leading role in the Persian resistance to Macedon, and especially in 
recruiting and supporting Greek aid in this endeavor. Arsites’ underlying motives remain obscure to 
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command of the Athenian Apollodorus (Diodorus 16.75.1-2; Pausanias 
1.29.10). While the Greek soldiers who fought in this army are often 
identified as mercenaries, we know nothing about them other than that 
they were levied as a result of Persian—Athenian political collaboration." 
At the same time, Pixodarus, the satrap of Caria, ordered his clients in 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes to send ships to Byzantium, where they helped to 
relieve the city from Philip’s siege alongside Chares and his Athenian fleet 
(16.77.2).° 

At least in the short term, these efforts were a success. Philip soon broke 
off the sieges and moved north into Scythia (Justin 9.1.9). While there, the 
Macedonian-controlled Delphic Amphictyony declared the Fourth Sacred 
War against Amphissa, an Athenian ally, and Thebes broke its alliance with 
Philip in favor of Athens. Philip moved his army south and defeated the 
Greek coalition led by Athens and Thebes at Chaeronea in 338. In the long 
term, Persian interference at Perinthus and Byzantium may have per- 
suaded Philip that his position in Greece would never be secure so long 
as the King remained a factor. He founded the Corinthian League after his 
victory at Chaeronea, and soon began preparing for war against the 
Empire. '* 

Critics of Artaxerxes suggest that more aggressive action against 
Macedon after his setbacks at Byzantium and Perinthus could have pre- 
vented the defeat at Chaeronea and, in turn, the fall of the Empire.” This 
position makes sense only if Alexander's conquest is understood as both 
predictable and inevitable, a reality which could hardly have been imagined 
in 339. What reason would Artaxerxes have to fear Philip after having 
driven his armies from Perinthus and Byzantium? Macedon still had no 
direct access into Asia at the Hellespont or Bosporus, and, as a result of 


us, but whatever they were it is clear by his actions that he pursued a pro-Athenian and anti- 
Macedonian policy. 

Parke 1933: 178 n. rand Trundle 2004: 154-155 both view Apollodorus and his soldiers as mercenaries, 
but at the same time note the political background of this service. For more on Athenian—Persian 
collaboration in this period, see Brosius 2003: 233-235; Worthington 2013: 233-235. 

Diodorus makes no reference to Pixodarus' role, but it is not hard to see that he must have had 
a hand in the response. These islands had been under the control of Halicarnassus since the end of 
the Social War in 355, and Diodorus’ earlier report mentions that the King ordered his “satraps” to 
action; Arsites sent aid to Perinthus, and Pixodarus, who had garrisons on Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, 
offered support to Byzantium, which had been an ally of these islands and of Mausolus during the 
Social War. See Berthold 1980: 44-45; Sealey 1993: 187-190; Ruzicka 1997: 122. For Chares’ 
collaboration with the Persian satraps, see Parke 1933: 178 n. 1; Worthington 2013: 235. 

See Brosius 2003 for the military and political rationale behind Philip’s war against Persia, and Rop 
2017 on the propaganda and legal maneuvering behind his efforts to create a legal pretext for it. 

5 See n. 6 above. 
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Persian cooperation with Athens and several other Greek island states, the 
King and his friends dominated the Aegean. 

Furthermore, the King's agents were far from inactive in Greece itself 
following Philip's defeat. Diodorus does not mention Persian influence as 
a factor in the Theban break with Macedon (16.84—85.5), but it is difficult 
to see how the decision could have been made without consideration of the 
recent success of the Persian—Athenian collaboration and without assur- 
ances of support from Persian satraps.'^ In this context, it is important to 
recall that Thebes had only four years earlier aided the conquest of Egypt, 
and that there is little reason to believe the Theban relationship with 
Artaxerxes had disintegrated in the meantime. Until 339/8, Thebes con- 
tinued to be aligned with both Macedon and Persia; earlier in 340, it had 
been able to remain neutral in their conflict but, with the prospect of war 
between Athens and Macedon in central Greece on the horizon, this was 
no longer an option. The Thebans made common cause with the 
Athenians, and were defeated by Philip at the Battle of Chaeronea. 7 

Artaxerxes died within months of the Greek defeat. Prior to this, the 
King's western policies had been successful and had most certainly not 
ignored the growing threat of Macedon. In only two years, his satraps had 
driven Philip from the King's borders, re-established a working relation- 
ship, if not an alliance, with Athens, and helped persuade Thebes to break 
its own alliance with Macedon. Short of sending an army to Greece in 
support of the Athenian—Theban coalition, an unprecedented and unrea- 
listic option, ^ Artaxerxes could not have done more to stop Philip’s 
victory. Financial support, if it had not already been provided, probably 
would not have changed the outcome at Chaeronea. ^ The King’s Greek 
allies faced Philip with roughly equal numbers on terrain of their own 
choosing. Nonetheless, they were defeated by a superior army. 


'$ Diodorus does give much of the credit for persuading the Thebans to turn against Philip to 
Demosthenes, who had stressed the possibility and decisiveness of Persian aid earlier in his Fourth 
Philippic (31-34). Plutarch's report in Ten Orators 847e-f that the King gave Ephialtes money in 
order to agitate for war against Philip, and that Demosthenes received from him 300 darics, may 
belong to this moment, though Sealey 1993: 204 prefers to place it in 340. 

Notably, Argos took the opposite route. Having aided the King in 343—342, the Argives found their 
interests in Greece were better served through alliance with Philip than with the King. They did not 
join Athens and Thebes at Chaeronea and welcomed Philip upon his arrival in the Peloponnese. 
Roebuck 1948: 84-85; Tomlinson 1972: 144—146. McQueen 1978: 44—45 argues that Argos was not 
entirely aligned with Macedon during this period, but see Rop 2017: 309—312, especially n. 31. 
Mildenberg 1999: 223. 

Persian soldiers had not set foot on Greek soil since 479, unless the raids made in the Peloponnese by 
the fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus in 393 are counted. 

Arrian even hints that the King’s forces campaigned against Philip’s territory in Thrace after 
Perinthus and Byzantium (2.14.5). 
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Artaxerxes III was succeeded by Artaxerxes IV, who was assassinated in 336 
and replaced by Darius III." Upon his accession, Darius was faced with 
a rebellion in Egypt." That same year, Philip sent an advance invasion 
force into Asia under the command of Parmenio and Attalus (Diodorus 
16.91.2). Despite the King’s preoccupation with more pressing matters in 
Egypt and the interior, his western satraps mounted a vigorous defense. 
After some initial successes, the Macedonians were driven back to the sea. 
They retained control of only a small amount of territory along the coast by 
the time Alexander crossed the Hellespont with the rest of the army in 334 
(Diodorus 17.7.10). 

The individual who looms largest over the early years of the Persian 
resistance is Memnon of Rhodes. He is generally regarded as the most 
formidable opponent of Alexander, and is credited by most scholars for the 
Persian defeat of the Macedonian vanguard.” This portrait is taken 
directly from Greek and Roman authors, whose reactions to his untimely 
passing are most telling. Diodorus writes that “with his death the plans of 
Darius also were crushed” (17.29.4),* and Arrian that "this most of all 
harmed the affairs of the King at that time" (2.1.3).? Curtius reports: 


But Darius was not more agitated than one might expect after the passing of 
Memnon was reported. Letting go of every other hope, he decided to settle 
the war himself. He found fault with all that had been done by his generals, 
reckoning that they had all lacked supervision and luck. (3.2.1)7° 


Lastly, Plutarch describes Alexander’s relief upon hearing of the death of 
Memnon, who “was expected to cause a lot of trouble for Alexander’s 
campaign with numerous counter-attacks” (18.3).°7 


= Briant 2002: 769—780. 

Of which not much is known, but the revolt probably began during the reign of Artaxerxes IV. See 
Ruzicka 2012: 202-205. 

Parke 1933: 178—179, 181-182; Tarn 1948: 8; Fuller 1958: 88; Hofstetter 1978: 125-127; McCoy 1989: 
427—428, with some reservations; Green 1991: 139—140, 170; Milns 1968: 53; Welles 1970: 23; Lane Fox 
1973: 118; Bosworth 1994: 797—798; Hammond 1997: 65; Yalichev 1997: 172-173; Tourraix 1999: 213; 
Badian 2000: 254; Heckel 2003: 35, 2008: 56, and 2009: 29; Strauss 2003: 149-150; Cartledge 2004: 
174; Lendon 2005: 118-120; Nawotka 2010: 118; Freeman 2011: 77—78. Briant 2002: 817-828 offers 
a more nuanced and less credulous interpretation of Memnon's importance, with which much of 
my own analysis agrees. 

Tfj ToUTou TEAeUTH cuverpipr kai Ta ToU Aapeiou mrp&ypora. 
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^^ At Dareus, nuntiata Memnonis morte baud secus quam par erat motus, omissa omni alia spe, statuit ipse 
decernere; quippe quae per duces suos acta erant cuncta damnabat, ratus curam omnibus afuisse 
fortunam. 


77 tmíbo£os ñv AdeSavipe TOAAG TpåyuaTa Kai pupias &vriM eis Kal &cxoMas mapégew. 
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There are a number of plausible explanations for the outsized role 
Memnon receives in the ancient tradition of the Macedonian conquest. 
Pierre Briant has suggested that the portrayal stems from an early source 
“concerned only with his and his family's memory." ^^ Greek veterans and 
eyewitnesses who served as sources for the original accounts of the conquest 
may have also had reason to overstate Memnon's — and, by extension, their 
own — contributions, since many probably served under the general and his 
relatives on the Persian side. Likewise, Alexander's propagandists such as 
Callisthenes may have used Memnon's own position in order to highlight 
the military deficiencies of the Persians, implying that they were no longer 
deserving of their empire.” 

There are also several reasons why this portrait took hold in the later 
accounts written by Arrian, Plutarch, Curtius, and Diodorus. Early in the 
war, Philip's generals and then Alexander himself had no clear Persian rival 
on the battlefield. Memnon's presence as the highest-ranking Greek in 
Anatolia, the timing of his death, and Alexander's liaison with his wife after 
her capture at Damascus," made him the natural choice as a foil before 
Darius' direct participation in the conflict. The circumstances of his death, 
by illness rather than at the hands of Alexander, also fit into the popular 
portrayal of Alexander as an extraordinarily fortunate conqueror.” In his 
elevated role Memnon allowed our sources to offer a dramatic counter- 
factual scenario: if only he had lived or had his advice been heeded earlier, 
Alexander's ultimate success would have been far from assured. 

In reality, Memnon's military accomplishments were far more modest 
than our sources suggest. He appears to have had little if anything to do 
with the final Persian victory over the Macedonian vanguard in 335, and 
was actually responsible for losing territory during this initial invasion. 
Although his own estates were in the Troad, Memnon's base of operations 
during the campaign was Aeolis and Ionia." There, he ambushed 


28 Briant 2002: 826-827 applies his comment specifically to Memnon's advocacy of an offensive in 
Greece and Macedon, but it could just as easily be extended to the entirety of Memnon's portrayal. 

?? There remains a great deal of controversy over the nature and background of the surviving sources 
for Alexander’s conquest and their relationship to contemporary sources. See Atkinson 1980: 58-67; 
Bosworth 1988; Tonnet 1988: 105—219; Hammond 1993; Baynham 1998: 57—100 and 2003; Cartledge 
2004: 267—294. 

?? Plutarch Alexander 21.7—9, Eumenes 1.7; Pausanias 9.7.2; Justin 11.10, 13.2, 15.2. 

3! For example, Plutarch already in antiquity composed a treatise On the Fortune or the Virtue of 
Alexander. 

* Hofstetter 1978: 125-126; McCoy 1989: 429 n. 49. Parke 1933: 178—179, assumes, perhaps because 
Memnon’s estates were in the Troad, that Memnon was restricted to that region. As the discussion 
below demonstrates, however, most of Memnon’s campaigning took place further south. 
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Parmenio and Attalus outside Magnesia ad Sipylum early in the 
campaign,” but was unable to take the city itself (Polyaenus 5.44.4). 

Diodorus reports that Darius himself ordered Memnon to take Cyzicus 
(17.7.3). This gives the false impression that Memnon was directly sub- 
ordinate to the King, but — given the distance and the presence of several 
Persian governors in the region — it is implausible that the King would have 
micromanaged the war effort in western Anatolia from the imperial center. 
In any case, Memnon left Aeolis and crossed the mountain range of Mt. 
Ida, but his surprise attack, in which he disguised himself and his soldiers as 
Macedonians (Diodorus 17.7.3-8; Polyaenus 5.44.5), was unsuccessful. 
Before returning to Aeolis, Memnon pillaged the countryside of Cyzicus 
(17.7.8). In his absence, Parmenio captured Grynium and besieged Pitane 
(Diodorus 17.7.9) ?* 

Despite Memnon's inconsistent record, Diodorus gives his actions 
a relentlessly positive frame. He is praised for ambushing the 
Macedonians at Magnesia, even though the reputed victory did not lead 
to the capture of the city. He is not criticized for his failure at Cyzicus, but 
is commended for “almost capturing” the city (map óMyov aUrfíjs 
ékupieucev) and seizing “a lot of plunder” (troAAdv AaqUpow) in its 
environs (17.7.8). And while his belated appearance at Pitane forced the 
Macedonians to lift their siege (17.7.9), the fact that Diodorus does not 
mention the fate of nearby Grynium — which, again, fell while he was 
occupied collecting plunder around Cyzicus — is an implicit acknowledg- 
ment that he failed to retake it upon his return. In reality, then, Memnon 
accomplished little of significance. Tellingly, he is not mentioned as 
contributing to the lone major success of the Persian counter-offensive, 
which saw Callas and his Macedonian force driven back to the sea at 
Rhoeteium (17.7.10). 

Memnon receives undue credit for the Persian success not only because 
ancient sources praise him effusively, but also because there is no one else to 
whom acknowledgment can be given. Diodorus does not name a single 
other officer on the Persian side, instead concentrating almost exclusively 
on Memnon. Although he reports that Darius assembled his best com- 
manders, only Memnon is referenced by name, and only he is assigned 
a specific task in the counter-offensive (17.7.2—3). Furthermore, Memnon's 


? Tt is unclear which Magnesia Polyaenus means. According to Briant 2002: 817, it was Magnesia ad 
Sipylum; McCoy 1989: 424 suggests Magnesia on the Meander. 

?* Pseudo-Aristotle Oeconomicus 2.1351b reports that Memnon captured Lampsacus, but it is unclear 
whether this took place during his campaign against Macedon or during an earlier period — such as 
when he attacked Leucon's territories near the Bosporus (Polyaenus 5.44.1). 
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operations alone are narrated in detail (17.7.3-9). The major Persian 
victory over Callas is briefly noted and appended at the end of Diodorus’ 
account of Memnon’s contributions. No individual Persian commanders 
receive credit, which is instead attributed to the fact that the Persians had 
a significantly larger force than Callas (17.7.10). In this respect, Memnon is 
a typical Dynamic Subordinate. 

Despite Diodorus’ silence on the matter of Callas’ adversary, the com- 
mander most likely responsible for the defeat of Callas was Arsites, satrap of 
Hellespontine Phrygia (Arrian 1.12.8).? The engagement took place within 
the confines of Arsites' satrapy, as did the Battle of the Granicus two years 
later, when he also commanded the Persian army.’ From Diodorus’ vague 
reference to the size of the Persian force (17.7.10), it would seem that the 
army was of large enough size to be led by a high-ranking officer rather 
than one of his lieutenants. Absolute certainty on this issue is not possible, 
except to say that Memnon may not have even been present and was 
definitely not responsible for the defeat of Callas. 


Advisor Figures during the Macedonian Conquest 


Following the assassination of Philip in 336, Alexander III took power in 
Macedon. He spent much of his first year consolidating control over his 
father's nascent empire, suppressing rebellions in the north and, most 
famously, razing Thebes to the ground. This last act cowed further resis- 
tance in Greece, and he was soon confirmed in his own right as hegemon of 
the League of Corinth. In 334 he led League and Macedonian forces across 
the Hellespont into Anatolia, and soon encountered the combined might 
of several local Persian satraps at the Granicus River. 

Memnon of Rhodes was present for this battle. His reputation as 
a general "unmatched in bravery and in strategic wisdom" (Diodorus 
17.7.2)" largely derives from his contributions at the Persian strategy 
session prior to this engagement. According to several ancient sources, 
Memnon advised the satraps to avoid doing battle with Alexander's super- 
ior Greek and Macedonian infantry. He argued instead that they should 


5 Other plausible candidates are those who also appeared later at Granicus, but these were either other 
regional satraps (e.g., Spithridates, Arsames) who may have been occupied elsewhere in 336/5, or 
high-ranking nobles (e.g., Mithridates, Rheomitres, Petenes, Niphrates) whose roles are never 
clearly defined (Arrian 1.16.3). 

36 Arrian portrays him as in charge of the Persian war effort at Granicus, both in the council before the 
battle (1.12.10) and in his summary of the aftermath (1.16.3). See also Badian 1977: 283-284. 

7 Siapépov avipeia kai cuvéoei orpocrmyifi. 
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pursue a scorched earth strategy in order to deny Alexander supplies while 
launching a naval counter-attack in the Aegean and Greece (Diodorus 17. 
18-19; Arrian 1.12.8-16.7).** 

Many historians have accepted this portrayal.’? One recently went so far 
as to state, “Memnon’s advice was sound and, if taken, would have almost 
guaranteed that the world would never have heard of Alexander the 
Great.”*° Indeed, the swift defeat of the Persian army appears to confirm 
his appraisal of Macedonian military superiority, as does the subsequent (if 
too late) enactment of an Aegean counter-attack (Diodorus 17.29.1-4; 
Arrian 2.1) and scorched earth tactics (Curtius 3.4.3—5). These strategic 
suggestions are often viewed as reasonable considering Alexander’s urgent 
need for a quick and decisive victory for propaganda purposes." 
The Macedonian invader supposedly began his campaign with very little 
money on hand (Plutarch Alexander 15.1—7; Arrian 1.20.1),* faced an 
opponent with obvious naval superiority (Arrian 1.18.6—9, 20.1), and was 
unpopular in many parts of Greece (Diodorus 17.29.34; Arrian 1.18.8). 

Ancient sources claim that the Persian satraps rejected Memnon's coun- 
sel out of pride (Diodorus 17.18.3) and jealousy (Arrian 1.12.10). In doing 
so, they transform him into a model Tragic Advisor. From a literary 
perspective, this decision has the usual benefits. It adds drama to the 
encounter by revealing and punishing Persian hubris with due comeup- 
pance. It absolves Memnon and the other Greeks at the battle from any 


38 Although Curtius’ account of Granicus is not extant, it almost certainly included the trope as well. 
Later in his text, Curtius notes that Arsames, governor of Cilicia, remembering Memnon’s earlier 
advice, began — too late — to conduct scorched-earth operations in and around Tarsus (3.4.3-5). 
Burn 1948: 90-91; Lane Fox 1973: 118—119; Hamilton 1974: 56; Bosworth 1988: 39740; McCoy 1989; 
Green 1991: 170; Heckel 2003: 35-36 and 2009: 30; Cartledge 2004: 174; Nawotka 2010: 119—120; 
Worthington 2014: 144; King 2018: 152. Engels 1978 29-30 suggests that a scorched earth campaign 
could have been effective given the state of Alexander’s supplies, but see Holt 2016: 23-42. 
Freeman 201: 78. |. * Hammond 1997: 65; Briant 2002: 819-820. 

Holt 2016: 23-42 convincingly demonstrates that Alexander was far from poor at the start of his 
invasion, further undermining the wisdom of Memnon’s purported proposal. 

The fact that Memnon’s advice appears in multiple accounts of the Battle of the Granicus does not 
enhance its historical credibility. Instead, it simply indicates that the story entered the tradition at an 
early date and was perhaps a part of Alexander’s propaganda campaign, cited in order to demon- 
strate that the Persians, being both arrogant and militarily incompetent, were unfit to rule Asia. 
Parke 1933: 182; Bosworth 1980: 113; Cawkwell 2005: 206-207 are among those who doubt Diodorus’ 
report that Memnon argued for a counter-offensive in the Aegean prior to Granicus. McCoy 1989: 
421—426 argues that Arsites had good reason to be suspicious of or at least to feel threatened by 
Memnon, but it does not necessarily follow that Memnon ever suggested scorched earth tactics or 
that the satrap rejected his suggestion on this account. Moreover, McCoy’s suggestion that Arsites 
was hostile to Memnon because of his relationship to Artabazus is based on (1) speculation that 
Arsites felt threatened by the repatriation of Artabazus, to whom the King expressly did not return 
his former satrapy, and (2) this Tragic Advisor scene, which, as we have seen, is of questionable 
historicity. 
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blame for the defeat, unsympathetically portraying the Persian leadership as 
militarily incompetent and motivated by petty personal jealousies. Finally, 
it acts as a vehicle for counter-factual analysis, allowing ancient authors to 
suggest an alternative approach by which Alexander could have been 
defeated by a worthier foe. 

From a historical perspective, the entire scene is implausible. If we are to 
believe our sources, Memnon, a lesser Persian noble of foreign origins who 
had secured a few minor successes alongside several equal or more promi- 
nent failures, advised Persian generals who had recently overwhelmed the 
Macedonian vanguard that their army was inferior in quality to the 
Macedonians. Despite their very recent success, he is said to have argued 
that they should retreat without offering battle, preemptively laying waste 
to their own and the King’s territory. By virtue of his prior record and 
relatively low rank, Memnon was in no position to make such a suggestion. 
Indeed, his purported counsel may not have even been an option to the 
satraps, since the King himself had probably ordered a direct 
engagement. ** 

Memnon is not the only Tragic Advisor to appear in the ancient 
narratives of the Macedonian conquest. In a strategy session that took 
place near Babylon before the Persians departed for Cilicia, Charidemus of 
Athens reportedly advised Darius III to send a Greek army in place of his 
extravagantly equipped Persians, whom he claimed would be no match for 
Alexander's forces. Offended by these insults, Darius is said to have 
rejected this counsel, and additionally to have ordered the execution of 
Charidemus on the spot (Diodorus 17.30; Curtius 3.2.10—19). Darius was 
again counseled by westerners on the eve of the Battle of Issus. While some 
sources attribute it to Amyntas of Macedon and others to Thymondas of 
Rhodes and his Greek soldiers, the reported advice is the same: Darius 
should not confront Alexander in the narrow plains of Cilicia, where his 
superior numbers would be useless against the superior quality of the 
Macedonian forces (Arrian 2.6-7.1; Plutarch Alexander 20; Curtius 
3.8.1212). ? 

The purported wisdom of the advice given to Darius prior to Issus will 
be assessed in Chapter 8, but it is worth noting here that in every ancient 
narrative the Persian defeat at Issus is attributed to the inferiority of Persian 


44 Briant 2002: 822-823. 

5 Amyntas does appear in Curtius' version of events (3.9.7). He is named as a commander of Darius’ 
Greek troops in the aftermath of the battle, but no mention of his role as an advisor to the king is 
ever made. Similar statements are made about him by Diodorus (17.48), who does not mention 
Thymondas. 
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military leaders and their soldiers, while their Greek and Macedonian allies 
are absolved from any responsibility. The effect of this trope is intensified 
by the inclusion of several episodes throughout the war in which Alexander 
rejects bad advice: 


Lt Alexander launches his invasion of Persia over the protests of Parmenio 
and Antipater, who also advised that he treat the Greeks more leniently 
than his father (Diodorus 17.16.1—2; Plutarch 11.2-5). 

2. He dismisses Parmenio's counsel before Granicus and successfully 
assaults the Persian position (Arrian 1.13.3—7; Plutarch 16.1-5). 

3. At Miletus, Alexander rejects Parmenio's advice to engage the Persian 
fleet in battle at sea (Arrian 1.18.6—9). 

4. When he falls ill, Alexander ignores Parmenio's warning that his 
physician Philip would poison him (Arrian 2.4.7-115; Diodorus 17.31. 
4—6; Curtius 3.6.1—17; Plutarch 19.110). 

s. Alexander refuses Darius' peace terms over the objections of Parmenio 
(Diodorus 17.54.3—5; Curtius 4.11.10—15; Plutarch 29.7—9). 

6. At Gaugamela, Alexander does not follow Parmenio's suggestion to 
attack Darius’ camp at night (Arrian 3.10.1-4; Curtius 4.13.4—10; 
Plutarch 31.10—12). 


On each of these occasions, Alexander's decision to ignore the advice 
proffered was validated by subsequent success.'ó Likewise, in the few 
instances when Alexander follows the advice given him, it is always 
shown to be the correct decision: 


1. Alexander accepts Parmenio’s counsel to engage Darius on the narrow 
plain near Issus (Curtius 3.7.8—10). 

2. Inlight of the questionable loyalties of the Greeks, Alexander follows 
Parmenio's advice to keep secret a letter intercepted from Darius’ 
camp, which offered rewards to any Greek who would desert the 
Macedonian cause (Curtius 4.10.16—17). 

3. Before Gaugamela, Alexander listens to Parmenio, choosing to pro- 
ceed with caution toward the Persian camp rather than advance 
quickly, as his other officers advised (Arrian 3.9.34). 


This brief review reinforces the idea that all advisor figures, whether they 
are tragic, foolish, or wise, serve thematic more than historical ends. In the 


36 An exception is his decision to burn the palace at Persepolis over the objections of Parmenio, 
a choice which Arrian judges negatively (3.18.11—12). For further discussion of the advisor scenes 
between Parmenio and Alexander, see Bosworth 1980: 114—115; Green 1991: 175-176. 
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context of the Macedonian invasion, they are intended to highlight the 
inferior judgment of Darius and the Persians vis-a-vis their Greek sub- 
ordinates or Alexander himself. While it would be difficult to argue that 
Alexander’s generalship was not superior to Darius’, these recurring 
literary tropes are not evidence of that superiority. Proof that Alexander 
was a more capable general comes from the fact that his army decisively 
defeated Darius on two occasions in battle. Likewise, the assertions of our 
sources and unverifiable reports of what was said in closed-door strategy 
sessions do not confirm or belie the hypothesis that Memnon, other 
Greek generals, and Greek heavy infantry hoplites were significantly 
better than their Persian counterparts. The validity of the Greek Thesis 
can be tested only by closely examining ancient accounts of the perfor- 
mance of the Greeks themselves in the battles and sieges throughout the 
Macedonian conquest. 


Greeks at the Battle of the Granicus River 


Of the three set-piece battles Alexander fought against the Persians, the 
Battle of the Granicus River is the most controversial. This is due in large 
part to the unsatisfactory and contradictory nature of the surviving ancient 
narratives. Arrian and Plutarch state that the battle took place in the late 
afternoon (Arrian 1.13.3—14.1; Plutarch 16.3). The Persians are said to have 
lined the banks of the Granicus with their cavalry, keeping 20,000 Greek 
infantry in the rear (Arrian 1.14.4).*” Rejecting the advice of Parmenio to 
camp for the night, Alexander instead immediately attacked the Persian 
position with his cavalry and a few infantry (Arrian 1.14.6—7). After break- 
ing through and forcing the Persian cavalry to flee (Arrian 1.15.1-16.1), he 
then surrounded the Greek phalanx, refused their offer of conditional 
surrender, and massacred all but 2,000 of them (Arrian 1.16.2; Plutarch 16. 
13-14). 

Diodorus contradicts Arrian and Plutarch on several points. He reports 
that Alexander camped for one night before forcing his crossing in the 
dawn (17.19.1-3). The Persians reacted too slowly to engage the 
Macedonians while they crossed the river the next morning, and so the 


47 Plutarch 16.12 seems to disagree on this point, noting that the two phalanges engaged after the 
cavalry battle had already begun. The absence of non-Greek Persian infantry from Arrian’s account 
is odd and I am skeptical that there were none present. They may have been positioned alongside the 
Greeks or closer to the cavalry, and it is possible that they are not mentioned simply because they did 
nothing that ancient authors considered worth mentioning in the battle. See discussion by Badian 
1977: 284—286. 
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battle took place on open ground (17.19.3). Diodorus does not mention at 
all the presence of Greeks other than Memnon, claiming only that the 
satraps fielded 100,000 Persian infantry (17.19.4—5). His narrative describes 
the early stages of the battle as a contest strictly between cavalry (17.19. 
6—21.4), and that it ended with the Macedonian phalanx making short 
work of their enemy counterparts (17.21.5). 

The placement of the Greeks in the rear of the Persian battle array in 
the accounts of Arrian and Plutarch is central to the controversy (See 
Figure 7.1). As Bosworth noted, “the main difficulty in Arrian’s narrative 
has always been its strange picture of the Persian cavalry lined up along the 
river's edge . . . unable to generate any momentum in a charge. "^ In other 
words, why did the satraps hold their Greek hoplites in reserve instead of 
positioning them along the riverbank, where they undoubtedly could have 
received the enemy charge better than did the cavalry? For Bosworth and 
others, this is reason enough to favor Diodorus. ^? 

Yet Diodorus' battle narrative is even more problematic, and the 
majority of scholars (myself included) continue to follow Arrian.^? 
The issue of the Persian battle array remains thorny, however, and 
a number of explanations have been advanced to explain why the 
Greek hoplites might have been held in reserve. One is that the satraps 
were surprised by Alexander's sudden arrival and rushed to attack, 
leaving the slower Greek hoplites behind." Others posit that the 
Persian commanders were incompetent,’ disorganized,” too proud to 
give up the honor of fighting in the front ranl;'* or did not have 
confidence in the loyalty of the Greeks.? The ultimate implication, 
however, is often the same: the obviously incorrect tactical positioning 


Bosworth 1980: 115-116. 

Milns 1968: 56-57; Lane Fox 1973: 120-123; Bosworth 1980: 115—116 and 1988: 40—44; Green 1991: 
173-180, 489-512. 

Against Diodorus, I find the analysis of Hammond 1980: 73-74 to be decisive. See also see Badian 
1977: 272-274; Devine 1986b: 265-267; Nawotka 2010: 121-122. For a succinct survey of the 
individual sources and of scholarship regarding the battle prior to 1974, see Nikolitsis 1974: 2-8, 
I-12. 

Parke 1933: 180. 

Hamilton 1974: 56; Hammond 1997: 67 refers to the Persian deployment of the Greeks as “folly.” 
See also Heckel 2008: 46. 

Devine 1988: 6—9 suggests that the Persians had no clear leader and therefore deployed rudimentary 
tactics, but also argues that their small number of Greek infantry was insufficient to defeat the 
Macedonians, with the result that their best hope was victory in cavalry engagement. Much as I have 
suggested in regard to the earlier Persian victory over the Macedonian vanguard, the commander in 
charge at the Granicus was most likely Arsites, since it was fought in his satrapy. See also Badian 
1977: 283-284. 

Fuller 1958: 148—149. — 5 McCoy 1989: 428-433; Heckel 2003: 35-36 and 2009: 30. 
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Greeks at the Battle of the Granicus River I9I 


of the Greeks at the Granicus made Alexander's victory much easier 
than it should have been.? 

In fact, it is possible to infer sound tactical reasons for the Persian 
decision to place their cavalry along the river's edge with the Greek hoplites 
to their rear. While it is undoubtedly true that Greek hoplites were more 
capable of defending a single, fixed position along the Granicus riverbank 
than Persian cavalry, their comparatively slower pace meant that they could 
not have reacted as quickly should Alexander decide to ford the river at 
a different location. By placing the cavalry along the bank opposite 
Alexander, the Persians ensured that they could mirror any movement 
the Macedonians made up or downstream and, in turn, contest the 
crossing. 

At the same time, keeping their slower-moving heavy infantry in 
reserve allowed the Persians a fixed, defensible position in case they 
needed to fall back from the river's edge. The Greek hoplites were also 
ideally positioned should Alexander lead part of his force down or 
upstream to cross elsewhere. Such a maneuver would probably have 
been undertaken by his more mobile cavalry and light infantry forces, 
and would accordingly be countered by the Persian cavalry, leaving a gap in 
their original defensive line for the remainder of Alexander's army, including 
his phalanx, to exploit. In this event, the Greek hoplites could either descend 
from their position and engage with the Macedonians as they climbed the 
riverbank, or remain in place and serve as a rallying point for the rest of the 
Persian force." 

As others have noted, these tactics were not without precedent in Persian 
history. Xenophon describes a similar defensive arrangement faced by the 
Ten Thousand as they approached the Centrites River dividing Carduchia 
from Armenia (Anabasis 4.3). Blocking their crossing was a force led by two 
Persian satraps, who had arrayed their cavalry, archers, and slingers along 
the river and their heavier infantry, armed with lances and wicker shields, 
on higher ground to the rear. The purpose of this array is evident from the 


36 Against this common view, Schachermeyr 1973: 170—174, observes that the Macedonian phalanx had 
already proved itself superior to the Greek hoplite phalanx at Chaeronea. Nonetheless, he still argues that 
the satraps had erred by aligning themselves behind the river, a decision that robbed them of the 
opportunity to use their cavalry to take the offensive. Nikolitsis 1974: 67 n. 230 suggests that the Persians 
placed their cavalry in the front rank simply because they had great confidence in it. On the equipment, 
training, and flexibility of both the Macedonian phalanx and cavalry, see Markle 1982. 

They were therefore positioned perfectly to defend exactly the sort of tactical maneuver — leaving 
a pinning force in place, while crossing the river elsewhere with a turning force — that Alexander 
performed at the Battle of the Hydaspes. See Devine 1987: 96-99. 

5 Badian 1977: 277 n. 24; Bosworth 1980: 116; Hammond 1980: 81; Devine 1986b: 271 and 1988: 8. 
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opening passages of Xenophon’s battle description. As the Greek force 
moved along the river to a more favorable fording position, the Persian 
cavalry and accompanying light infantry mirrored their actions, preparing 
to contest their crossing.” 

One important difference between the battles at the Granicus and the 
Centrites is the depth of the rivers. Xenophon notes that the Greeks’ initial 
attempt to ford the Centrites failed because the water reached the chests 
and higher on the soldiers as they waded across. This meant that they could 
not use their weapons or shields to defend themselves from attack as they 
came into enemy missile range. Ultimately, the Ten Thousand were 
successful in large part because the alternative ford they had discovered 
was not accessible to the enemy cavalry from their position. As a result, 
they only suffered missile attacks as they crossed and exited the river, from 
which point they were able to outflank the enemy cavalry and their infantry 
stationed further away. 

Ancient accounts stress the irregularity and the depth of the Granicus 
and its banks, but this may be a literary choice designed to enhance the 
impressiveness of Alexander’s victory.°° The results of Hammond’s perso- 
nal autopsy suggest that the Granicus was not a particularly difficult 
obstacle in the past,” and the ancient battle accounts reveal two important 
facts about the river. First, no ancient source states that it was only fordable 
at the specific location where the battle between Alexander and the Persians 
took place, meaning that the satraps needed to be concerned about the 
Macedonians attempting to cross at another position. Second, based on the 
fact of Alexander’s successful crossing, the Granicus was shallow enough to 
ford while maintaining individual armaments and unit cohesion, at least to 
the point that it remained possible to engage the enemy force during the 
crossing. This means that the defenders of the Centrites would have been 
far more confident that their cavalry and light infantry would be sufficient 
to defeat a frontal assault. 

By choosing to place their cavalry along the banks of the Granicus, Arsites 
and his satraps may have misjudged the defensive value of the river. More 
likely, they simply did not believe that Alexander would attack immediately 


* Although Xenophon describes only cavalry being posted on the riverbank at 4.3.3, and again at 4.3.17 
mentions only cavalry as mirroring the movement of the Greeks along the river, the presence of 
slingers and archers with the horsemen is revealed by the discharge of their projectiles at 4.3.18. 

°° As Devine 1988: 4 argues, “the ancient descriptions thus stand revealed as part of the original 
glorification of Alexander’s achievement by his official historian Callisthenes. The motif of the 
heroic cavalry charge through a rugged and all but impassable river-bed is, predictably, repeated in 
Callisthenes’ account of the battle of Issus.” 

“ Hammond 1980: 77-80. See also Devine 1986b: 267—268 and 1988: 4. 
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upon his arrival. Ironically, this error was not due to incompetence, but 
because of their keen awareness of the makeup, size, and progress of 
Alexander’s army in comparison with their own. In preparation for 
Alexander’s invasion, the satraps had already gathered at Zelea when 
Alexander crossed the Hellespont (1.12.89). Their scouts had little difficulty 
observing Alexander’s army, and so they knew that it consisted of roughly 
30,000 infantry and 4,000—5,000 cavalry. Despite the obvious exaggerations 
of Arrian and other sources regarding the size of the Persian force, in reality the 
satraps had probably mustered around 15,000 soldiers, with the Greek infantry 
numbering between 4,000 and 7,500 and the Persian cavalry making up the 
rest.” 

The Persians had elected to use the Granicus as a defensive barrier 
because they knew they would be outnumbered. Their scouts had main- 
tained contact with the Macedonian army as it advanced, and they were 
already in formation when the first Macedonian units reached the river 
(Arrian 1.13.2). They chose to defend the river’s edge with their cavalry 
alone because they were aware not only that the Macedonians had spent 
much of the day marching, but also that the rear of their army lagged 
behind the van. The Greek and Balkan contingents — more than 12,000 
soldiers in total — receive no mention in any of the ancient accounts of the 
battle, leading several scholars to suggest that they were probably still en 
route when the battle was fought.” 

The satraps probably assumed that Alexander would set up camp and search 
for alternative places to ford while awaiting the arrival of his entire army. His 
full force outnumbered theirs by nearly 2:1, and with it he would have a good 
chance to land some of his soldiers across the river uncontested elsewhere. This 
was his plan of action later at the Battle of the Hydaspes.°* On the day of 


© Devine 1986b: 270-272. See also Green 1991: 498-500; Guthrie 1999: 130. Hammond 1980: 82 n. 28 
defends Arrian’s claim that the Persians had 20,000 Greeks because it was the third year of the war 
against Macedon, but (1) the initial Macedonian invasion force was roughly 10,000 strong, so it is 
hardly necessary to think that the King needed 20,000 Greeks in addition to local satrapal forces and 
imperial reinforcements, i.e., the Median and Hyrcanian cavalry mentioned by Diodorus 17.19.4 
(on which see Charles 2015: 23-24), and (2) it is difficult to believe that Alexander could have so 
easily surrounded and dispatched 20,000 Greeks — consider how Xenophon’s Ten Thousand were 
able to manage their retreat through hostile territory — after defeating the Persian cavalry as Arrian 
claims. 

Hammond 1980: 81; Devine 1986b: 269. Others, e.g., Bosworth 1980: 119, suggest that they were 
present, but held in reserve. Even in the event that this position is correct, the satraps nonetheless 
could reasonably anticipate that Alexander would choose to rest and reconnoiter prior to launching 
any attacks. For survey of earlier discussion regarding the reserve, see Nikolitsis 1974: 20-24, whose 
argument that the Greek and Balkan contingents were integrated into Alexander's front line has 
been persuasively rejected by Hammond and Devine. 

4 For tactical analysis of this engagement, see Devine 1987. 
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Alexander’s approach, the primary concern of the Persians would have been to 
prevent him from stealing a quick cross. They believed their cavalry would be 
sufficient to dissuade an immediate, direct attack on their initial position, and 
it was also better suited to respond to any attempt to ride up or downstream to 
cross at an undefended place. Again, should Alexander try to split his forces — 
much as the Greeks had done at the Centrites — in the hopes of drawing the 
cavalry away from their original position, the hoplites would be well positioned 
to move forward to replace them. 

We should not assume that the Persians planned to use the same disposi- 
tions on subsequent days had Alexander followed the reported advice of 
Parmenio and declined an immediate confrontation. In any case, their 
arrangements were sensible for the circumstances they faced on that 
particular day, but for one grave error. As we have seen, the satraps had 
already taken up battle positions by the time the Macedonian scouts reached 
the Granicus. While that means that the Persians knew Alexander was 
approaching, it also means that Alexander knew what their arrangements 
were in advance of his arrival. Much as Artaxerxes II’s foreknowledge of 
Cyrus the Younger’s battle array allowed him to tailor his tactics specifically 
to defeat it, so too was Alexander able to prepare a battle plan that would take 
advantage of the Persian cavalry stationed on the river's edge.^ 


Persian army (15,000) 
A Greek hoplites 
B Persian cavalry 


Macedonian army (18,000) 
1 Light infantry 

2 Macedonian cavalry (Alex.) 
3 Heavy infantry 

4 Greek cavalry 


12,000 + Greek and Balkan 
troops unaccounted for 


Figure 7.1 The Battle of the Granicus River. 


55 Nawotka 2010: 121 further notes that delaying would have provided the Persians with an opportu- 
nity to escape, and that by attacking in the late afternoon Alexander ensured that the sun would be in 
the eyes of the Persians. 
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Indeed, Arrian reports that Alexander’s army took up its battle positions 
as soon as it reached the Granicus (1.13.2). In no discernible time — the 
narrative is only broken up by the reported conversation between 
Alexander and Parmenio — Alexander ordered two of the battalions on 
his right wing to advance. ^ They suffered severe casualties, as some 
Persians threw javelins at them from above and others charged down the 
riverbank to engage them hand-to-hand. This early maneuver was a feint 
intended to disorder the Persian left wing, however, and it was successful. 
Alexander himself charged with the rest of his right wing, crushing the 
Persian cavalry that had lost cohesion as it entered the river, and then 
forced his way up the bank. 

Here he was most vulnerable and, reportedly, nearly killed in a Persian 
counter-charge. Still, Alexander managed to punch through a gap between 
the Persian center and left wing, and more Macedonian cavalry quickly 
rushed through this and other gaps that opened in the defensive line. At the 
same time, the Macedonian heavy infantry pushed forward against the 
Persian center, which was now pressed on two sides, and the left wing 
advanced in turn. The entire Persian line collapsed soon after Alexander's 
breakthrough. Perhaps because many of their commanders were killed in 
the action, most of the cavalry took flight rather than form up again at the 
position held in reserve by the Greek hoplites. 

From this perspective, Arrian's statement that the Greeks did not inter- 
vene out of shock at what was happening is not far from the truth (1.16.2). 
The entire Persian force, including the hoplites, had not expected 
Alexander to attack in that fashion and on that day, and they did not 
anticipate the sudden and overwhelming defeat of their front line. 
The Greeks themselves were unable to render aid owing to their position: 
not only would they likely have had difficulty following the fighting below 
the lip of the river bank, but the bulk of the Persian line was between them 
and the enemy. Advancing in a broad line, it would have been difficult to 
concentrate their attack on the gaps where the Macedonians had broken 
through and they would have trapped their own cavalry. Dividing or 
narrowing their phalanx to focus on the most vulnerable gaps would 
have left them open to flanking attacks as new breakthroughs occurred. 
In both cases, to advance would have meant abandoning the defensible 
high ground as a rallying point for the rest of the army. 


66 Following Nikolitsis 1974: 16—19, who argues that Alexander did not pitch camp upon reaching the 
Granicus, but attacked immediately. 

57 [ have little further to add to the sound analyses of the events of the battle itself found in Hammond 
1980 and Devine 1986b and 1988, and my summary here is drawn from them. 
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Their best option was to remain in place and hope that the cavalry 
would rally at their position, but the totality of Alexander’s initial victory 
caused the rest of the army to flee in panic. The Greek hoplites then faced 
three poor options: abandon their position and flee, remain in place and 
resist, or remain in place and negotiate terms.^ They first attempted the 
last option, but Alexander insisted on their unconditional surrender and so 
instead they resisted for a time. Arrian’s claim that they were all massacred 
is an exaggeration, and in fact as many as half were sent to Macedon as 
prisoners and hostages.^? 

The Persians did not lose the Battle of the Granicus because they failed 
to make proper use of their Greek hoplites. It impossible to know what 
would have happened had they placed the Greeks along the river’s edge, 
but it is certain that doing so had its own significant drawbacks. 
Specifically, they would have been less prepared to stop a crossing attempt 
further down- or upstream, which they reasonably considered a far likelier 
possibility on that day. It remains the case that the satraps developed 
a sensible tactical plan intended to take advantage of their Greeks’ ability 
to defend a static position on elevated terrain, while at the same time 
minimizing their limited mobility relative to the Persian cavalry. Their 
chief errors were revealing their defensive alignment too soon, and mis- 
judging Alexander’s willingness to hazard an immediate and direct assault 
on their position rather than using his numerical superiority to secure an 
uncontested crossing elsewhere. 


Memnon, the Siege of Halicarnassus, and the Aegean 
Counter-Offensive 


Following the defeat at the Granicus River, Persian forces resisted 
Alexander’s advance at numerous fortified cities in western Anatolia, and 
also launched a series of attacks throughout the Aegean. Greeks had long 
served the Persians as garrison troops and sailors on the western edges of 
the Empire,”° and so it is hardly surprising that they feature heavily in the 
struggle against Alexander in the early years of his invasion, or that they are 
often depicted as his most dangerous opponents. This is most clearly 
present in the ancient accounts of the siege of Halicarnassus and the 


55 Nikolitsis 1974: 47-50, and 67 n. 230 for discussion on why the Greeks did not advance to reinforce 
the Persian cavalry line. 

^ Hammond 1986: 605. 

7° So far as Dam aware, Tuplin 1987b and 1988 contain the most extensive analysis of the evidence for 
Achaemenid garrisons prior to Alexander’s invasion. 
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subsequent Persian counter-offensive in the Aegean, both of which were 
led at least in part by Memnon of Rhodes. However, a closer look at these 
events reveals that Memnon's importance has once again been exaggerated. 
The presence of a significant number of Greeks in Persian armies during 
this phase of the war was due more to their geographic proximity and 
familiarity with war on the Aegean than any objective superiority as 
soldiers and generals. 

Arrian and Diodorus present Memnon as Alexander's main adversary in 
the immediate aftermath of the Persian defeat at the Granicus. They write 
that, together with the Athenian Ephialtes and 2,000 Greeks, he nearly 
succeeded in handing the conqueror his first defeat at Halicarnassus.” 
In typical fashion, however, both authors use narrative focalization to 
misrepresent the importance of the Greeks. Memnon and Ephialtes in 
particular are portrayed as Dynamic Subordinates, while the city's Persian 
defenders and its Persian satrap, Orontobates, hardly receive mention 
at all. 

Diodorus supplies the longer of the two narratives, and his more 
obviously favors Memnon. Noting the Rhodian's promotion to command 
of all Persian forces, he states that Memnon “made all the useful prepara- 
tions for the siege of Halicarnassus” (17.23.6)." Throughout the siege, 
Diodorus treats Memnon as the official in charge and, therefore, as the 
man ultimately responsible for the Persian victories during it. He defeats 
the first Macedonian attack on the walls by personally leading night attacks 
to set fire to their siege engines, and his generals and soldiers are responsible 
for subsequent achievements (17.25.5).^ Later, Memnon negotiates the 
return of the Macedonian war dead (17.25.6), and it is Memnon who 
approves the bold plan of attack suggested by Ephialtes of Athens 
(17.26.2). He then personally leads reinforcements to aid the attack, 
which was so successful that even Alexander himself was rendered impo- 
tent (17.26.7). 

When the Macedonians finally force their way into the city, however, it 
is Ephialtesand not Memnon who is overcome (17.26.6). Subsequently it is 
not Memnon alone but his subordinates together who make the decision to 
abandon the city (17.27.5). Diodorus ultimately blames the defeat of 
Halicarnassus on Ephialtes, but even in defeat the Athenian receives the 


^ Many modern scholars have accepted this portrayal, e.g., Parke 1933: 182; Tarn 1948: 19720; Green 
1991: 195; Hammond 1997: 75; Worthington 2014: 154—156; King 2018: 153. 

Sidtrep OUTOS mapañaßàv Thy Tv ÓAcv fysuoviav TrapeoKeudleTO TÁVTOA TH xprjoipa: Trpós 
TroAiopkíav év TH TrÓAe1 TOV 'ANikapvacoéov. 

73 fiyspóvo tepi Tov Méuvova ... of 68 Trepi Tov Mépvova. 
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Dynamic Subordinate treatment for his valor. He proposes an aggressive 
defensive strategy (17.26.1), is recognized by Memnon as having “bravery 
and physical prowess” (17.26.2),/* catches the Macedonians by surprise, 
sets fire to their siege engines, and personally leads the phalanx against their 
initial counter-attack (17.26.3-4). Owing to his unmatched personal 
strength, many Macedonians fall at his hands in the ensuing battle 
(17.26.6). 

Arrian’s account appears more balanced than that of Diodorus, but it 
too embellishes the importance of Memnon. He acknowledges the 
presence of Orontobates, the satrap of Caria, as well as the aid given 
the defenders by the Persian navy (1.20.3), and his narrative does not 
exclusively concentrate on the actions of the Greeks (Arrian 1.20.3).” 
Nonetheless, Arrian also claims that Memnon held command and 
organized the defense of the city (1.20.3). And while he does mention 
Orontobates, he only brings him up in order to include the Persian in 
the decision to abandon the lower city (1.23.1). The result is that 
Memnon receives full credit for the city’s defensive preparations and 
the initial successes during the siege, but blame for the ultimate defeat 
of the garrison is shared between the Rhodian and his Persian 
counterpart. 

While it is possible that Memnon was primarily responsible for shoring 
up the city’s defenses or that he held overall command, it seems more likely 
that he held no more than co-command with Orontobates. Halicarnassus 
was the capital of Orontobates’ own satrapy, and Memnon only joined the 
city’s defense after the fall of Miletus (Diodorus 17.22.1), where he had 
initially fled following the defeat at the Granicus. Orontobates, mean- 
while, had probably been based in the city during the earlier Macedonian 
offensive in nearby Lydia and Aeolis from 336 to 335. He must have been 
there at the start of this campaign, too — he is not mentioned by any sources 
as having participated at the Granicus — and he continued to use the citadel 
of Halicarnassus as his center of operations following the capture of the 
lower city (Arrian 2.5.7). 

During the siege, Memnon’s authority was probably limited to com- 
mand of the Greek defenders and the fleet. Claims that he held supreme 
command of Persian forces in the region are best taken to mean that he was 
in charge of naval operations during the subsequent Aegean counter- 


74 Tiv &v6psiav koi Thy ToU o@paTos puny. 
75 Arrian often does not identify the defenders by their ethnicity, e.g., 1.20.9, 21.2, s. Cf. Diodorus 


17.23.4. 
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offensive.” According to Diodorus, this campaign was nearly a major 
turning point in the war. As a result of his victories and generous bribes, 
a significant number of Greek citizens and states were on the verge of revolt 
(17.29.3—4). Arrian implies much the same, asserting that Memnon had 
planned to attack Greece and that his death was the most significant 
setback to Darius’ cause (2.1.3).”” 

There is little evidence to support this, and in fact Memnon’s advances 
on Chios and Lesbos say little positive or negative about his military 
prowess. Although he secured the former island in its entirety and most 
of the latter, he did so without a fight, as all of the cities came over 
willingly."? The only city he did not capture, Mytilene, was also the only 
one to resist him and the largest and most strategically important on either 
island.” Memnon’s successors forced the capitulation of Mytilene after his 
death, and followed it by capturing Tenedos and threatening the Cyclades, 
spurring Alexander to order the reconstitution of the Macedonian fleet 
(Arrian 2.2.4—5). 

Our sources claim that Memnon’s death signaled the collapse of Darius’ 
fortunes and precipitated the King's own personal involvement in the war 
effort (Arrian 2.1.3; Diodorus 17.30.7; Curtius 3.2.1). In all likelihood, how- 
ever, Darius had already begun mustering his army before word of 
Memnon's passing reached him.'? The time between Memnon’s death 
and the Battle of Issus was relatively brief, and Darius must have already 
sent for Memnon's soldiers. Arrian's narrative makes this clear: upon the 
surrender of Mytilene, Memnon's nephew Pharnabazus immediately sailed 
to Lycia, where he gave command of his Greek soldiers to Thymondas, who 
in turn marched to join Darius for the confrontation at Issus (2.2.1). This 
sequence of events makes far more sense when understood as a pre-planned 
maneuver rather than a response to the loss of Memnon alone. 


75 Diodorus states that Darius initially placed Memnon in “total command" of “those who lived along 


the coastline” ($Acv fjyepovíav ... Tos KaT& 6€&orrrav oikoüvras 17.23.6), and later “designated 
him general of the entire war" (roU vroAépou Travtés &rréeei£e orpocrmyóv 17.29.1). For his part, 
Arrian's description of his responsibilities is more limited: Memnon was “commander of western 
Anatolia and the whole navy" (Ts te k&ro "Aotas koi ToU vaurikoU TravTds frysucv 1.20.3). 

A view adopted by some modern scholars, e.g., Wirth 1971: 144; Cartledge 2004: 174. Badian 2000: 
255-256 summarizes, "Memnon's promising plan to take the war to Greece collapsed with his death 
in spring 333. Fortune deprived Darius of his only able commander when he had just begun to trust 
and use him." 

7* Arrian reports that he took Chios thanks to a traitor and persuaded the rest of the cities of Lesbos to 
join him rather than conquered them (2.1.1). 

Diodorus incorrectly credits Memnon with capturing Mytilene prior to his death (17.29.2), but 
Arrian makes it clear that this was not the case (2.1.3—5). 

8° Briant 2002: 825-828. 
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While Memnon led the Aegean counter-offensive, Orontobates was in 
charge of resistance on land. The satrap campaigned with an army until its 
defeat in 333 by Alexander’s generals Ptolemy and Asander (Arrian 2.2.7), 
and likely was also responsible for the defense of many of the cities through 
and near his own satrapy. In total, Arrian mentions garrisons at Ephesus 
(1.17.9), Miletus (1.19.1-6), Halicarnassus (1.20.2—23.5), Hyparna (1.24.4), 
Syllium (1.26.5), and Celaenae (1.29.1-2). Only the garrisons at Ephesus 
and Hyparna are presented as being manned by Greeks alone, and it is in 
these locations that Alexander met the least resistance. At the former, they 
fled on his approach (1.17.9). At the latter, they promptly surrendered to 
Alexander upon his arrival, despite the fact that the fortress was in a “strong 
place" (xapiov óxupóv 1.24.4). 

All the other garrisons included Persian soldiers, citizen defenders, or 
both, and in every case they resisted the Macedonians more effectively. 
We have already seen how Diodorus and Arrian minimize the sizeable 
contingent of Persians at Halicarnassus. It bears mentioning here that, after 
the capture of the lower city, Memnon and Orontobates left the acropolis 
in the hands of a garrison of Persians and Greeks (Arrian 1.23.5). 
At Miletus, Arrian reports that the resistance to Alexander was equally 
borne by foreigners and Milesian citizens, who were only defeated after 
being deprived of naval support. 

Defended by both Greeks and local barbaroi, Syllium alone foiled 
Alexander’s assault and remained unconquered. A hundred Greeks and 
a thousand Carians held out for some time at Celaenae, but eventually 
surrendered after reinforcements from the Persians failed to materialize. 
Arrian does not specify the ethnicity of the guards at Dascylium (1.17.2), 
but he does report that Sardis and Egypt (at least before Issus) had been 
held by Persian troops (1.17.3—5; 3.1.2). Other cities, such as Phaselis (1.24. 
5-6), Aspendus (1.25.2—3, 26.5, 27.1-4), Side (1.25.4), Telmissus (1.27.5), 
Sagalassus (1.28.2—8), and Tyre (2.16.7), do not seem to have had garrisons 
at all, but were defended or surrendered by their own citizens alone. 
Finally, Gaza was defended by Arabs rather than Greek troops (Arrian 
2.25.4). 

The Persians drew upon a variety of soldiers for the garrisoning of their 
cities rather than simply relying on Greeks. Only on rare occasions were 
Greek soldiers alone entrusted with a city’s defense, and more often they 
were hired to supplement local or Persian defenders. Greeks largely cease to 
appear once Alexander’s forces moved outside typically Greek areas and 
into regions such as Lydia, Pisidia, and the Levant. Instead, other local 
groups were hired when necessary, such as the Arabs who fought at Gaza. 
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Geographic proximity appears to have been the most important factor in 
determining which groups were recruited for garrison duty in these cities. 
It is obvious that geography also played a role in the Persian decision to 
recruit Greeks for the Aegean counter-offensive. The appointments of 
Memnon, his successors, and Chares of Athens to command forces in 
this theater also suggest that the Persians continued to value Greek exper- 
tise in naval and marine warfare, as they had for much of the fourth 
century. While Greeks played an important role, even operations on the 
islands were not entirely given over to them. For instance, Persians were 
among the forces that failed to hold Chios and Mytilene in the face of 
renewed Macedonian attacks (Arrian 3.2.3—7; Curtius 4.5.14—18, 22). 

The bulk of the Persian forces captured at Chios and Mytilene were 
probably from the regions that provided the royal fleet, namely, Cyprus, 
Phoenicia, Lycia, and Cilicia." As Persian subjects with naval expertise 
from the western territories of the Empire, their participation in the 
Aegean war requires little further justification. By contrast, many if not 
most of the Greeks who fought against Alexander in this same campaign 
were not subjects of the King. In addition to being sought out owing to 
their geographical proximity and military specialization, their recruitment 
into Persian forces is best explained by an informal political alliance 
between the King and the anti-Macedonian faction in Athens. 
As I suggest in the following section, this relationship was most likely 
mediated by none other than Memnon of Rhodes. 


Memnon, Arsites, and Athens 


The foregoing discussion makes it clear that our sources for the 
Macedonian conquest have exaggerated the military record of Memnon 
of Rhodes. They misrepresent his activity during the first Macedonian 
invasion, portray him as a Tragic Advisor prior to the Battle of the 
Granicus and a Dynamic Subordinate at Halicarnassus, aggrandize his 
rank and accomplishments during the Persian counter-offensive in the 
Aegean, and overstate the impact of his death." Stripped of such 


*' On the organization of the Persian navy, see Wallinga 1987: 68—75; Briant 2002: 405; Bouzid-Adler 
2014 and 2015. For the ethnic makeup of the Persian fleet that opposed Alexander, see the list of those 
who defected after the defeat at Issus mentioned by Arrian 2.20.1-3. 

** On a related note, Memnon is characterized by Diodorus as "outstanding in courage" (17.7.2), but 
consistently escapes from situations in which other officers and soldiers bravely perish, namely the 
Granicus (Arrian 1.16.3; Diodorus 17.20.1-21.3), Miletus (Arrian 1.19.3-4; Diodorus 17.22.1-4), and 
Halicarnassus (Arrian 1.22.1-7; Diodorus 17.26.7—27.3). The Rhodian's knack for survival may be 
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embellishments, Memnon’s service against the Macedonians reveals several 
modest accomplishments: he ambushed Parmenio near Magnesia, broke 
the siege of Pitane, and secured Chios and most of Lesbos without 
resistance. Against these successes, however, are several failures. During 
the first Macedonian invasion, he did not capture Cyzicus, failed to defend 
Grynium, and was unable to take Magnesia after his successful ambush. 
Against Alexander, he lost both Miletus and the lower city of 
Halicarnassus, and died before his forces secured Mytilene. Tragic 
Advisor trope aside, his presence at the Granicus does not seem to have 
significantly influenced the outcome of the battle. 

The traditional focus on Memnon’s military accomplishments has 
obscured his importance as a key liaison in the alliance between anti- 
Macedonian Athenians and Arsites, the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. 
Arsites had already employed Athenian mercenaries under Apollodorus 
against Philip of Macedon at Perinthus in 340, and he may have also 
provided support to the Athenian fleet, led by Chares, at Byzantium the 
following year.” Arsites probably remained in contact with prominent 
politicians in Greece even after Chaeronea, and he is the most plausible 
source of Persian aid during the disastrous uprising sparked by the false 
rumors of Alexander's death in 335 (Arrian 1.7.1-3; Diodorus 17.8.2). He is 
a good candidate for dispatching the King's gold that Aeschines states 
arrived in Athens at this time (3.239), and likely encouraged the resistance 
to Alexander by the Thebans, who proclaimed that those “who, along with 
the Great King and the Thebans, desired to secure the freedom of the 
Greeks and to put down the tyrant of Greece should join them" (Diodorus 
17.9.5).°4 

Alexander’s decision to punish Thebes with destruction sufficiently 
cowed Athens, which would not again openly resist Macedon until his 
death in 323. Still, prominent citizens were dissatisfied with the city’s 
subjugation and, like Conon sixty years earlier, collaborated with the satrap 
of Hellespontine Phrygia in an effort to secure Athenian independence. 
Arsites and Memnon aided many of the leaders of the anti-Macedonian 


taken as evidence for any of several character traits (e.g., luck, cowardice, an ability to recognize 
a hopeless situation), but it is not exactly evidence of outstanding courage. 

Chares was likely a xenos of both Arsites and Memnon, especially considering the general’s residence 
at Sigeium in the Troad following the destruction of Thebes in 335 (1.12.1). 

Tov BouAduEevov uer& TOU peyó&Aou Pao1léws kai OnBaiwv éAeusepotv Tous “EAAnvas kai kKaTaAUEIv 
TÓv THis 'EAA&S0s TUpavvoy Trapiévat Trpós avTOUS. The victory Arsites won against Callas and the 
Macedonian vanguard in the same year may have also made the Thebans and, briefly, the Athenians 
optimistic for similar success in Greece. Plutarch Demosthenes 23.1 makes it clear that the Greeks and 
Persians were collaborating at this time. 
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faction at Athens," sheltering Chares at an estate in their territory (Arrian 
1.12.1), hiring Ephialtes as a mercenary (Diodorus 17.25.6), and providing 
Charidemus with access to the King (Diodorus 17.30.2). Again, they may 
have also been responsible for supplying Demosthenes with Persian gold to 
encourage resistance against Macedon (Aeschines 3.239; Plutarch 
Demosthenes 20) ^ 

Several thousand Greeks fought for Arsites and the Persians at the 
Battle of the Granicus in 334. Many, if not most, of these Greeks were 
from Athens, and Athens sent several embassies to Alexander for the 
purpose of freeing citizens who had been captured at the battle (Arrian 
1.29.5—6, 3.6.2; Curtius 4.8.12—13). Although Arsites committed suicide 
shortly after the defeat (Arrian 1.16.3), some of the Athenians, including 
Ephialtes and his companion Thrasybulus, escaped with Memnon, who 
fled to Halicarnassus (Arrian 1.20.3; Diodorus 17.23). Additionally, the 
Samian allies of Athens provisioned the Persian fleet after it had been 
driven from Mycale during Alexander's siege of Miletus (Arrian 1.19.8). 

No Athenians are mentioned as participants at the Battle of Issus in 333 
(discussed in Chapter 8). Still, there is some reason to believe that they were 
among the rank-and-file there. Charidemus had probably brought some 
soldiers with him to the King's muster at Babylon, where he is said to have 
been executed for insulting Darius III (Diodorus 17.30.25; Curtius 3.2. 
10-19). Likewise, after the Persian defeat, Alexander captured Athenian 
ambassadors, including Iphicrates the Younger, in the royal retinue at 
Damascus (Arrian 2.15.4; Curtius 3.13.15). 

The Athenian general Chares did not participate at the Granicus or at 
Issus, and even made conciliatory gestures to Alexander upon his crossing 
into Asia (Arrian 1.12.1). Later, however, he played a prominent role in the 
Persian counter-offensive in the Aegean, garrisoning Mytilene after its 
capture by Persian forces. After the city was besieged in force by the 
Macedonian fleet, he negotiated its surrender and retired to Imbros, 


55 A group easily defined by the list of individuals Alexander demanded be exiled or handed over to him 
after the destruction of Thebes in 335. See Arrian 1.10.4; Plutarch Demosthenes 23. 

For other aspects of Athenian resistance to Macedon, including the ephebic reforms and the 
emergence of an ideology focused on liberation and autonomy, see Howe 2013. For popular 
sentiment against Macedon in Athens and for Athenian missions to the court of Darius, see 
Atkinson 1980: 462-465. Goldman 2018 explores how Demosthenes used his funeral oration 
following Chaeronea to recast the defeat as a victory of sorts for Athens. 

Ephialtes and Thrasybulus are only mentioned at Halicarnassus, but are clearly identified as 
subordinate to Memnon. They either followed Memnon from the Granicus or joined him first at 
Ephesus (Diodorus 17.22.1). Given the number of Athenians present (and captured) at the Granicus, 
it seems most plausible to me that they were present for the battle. 

ie Shipley 1987: 158-161. 
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ending all evidence of active Athenian resistance (Arrian 3.2.3—7; Curtius 
4.5.22). Despite the presence of several Athenian envoys in Darius' entou- 
rage after Gaugamela (Arrian 3.24.4), Alexander no longer considered the 
city a threat, evidenced by his release of the Athenian captives from the 
Granicus in 331 (Arrian 3.6.2; Curtius 4.8.12—13) and by Athens’ refusal to 
join the Spartan rebellion that same year (Arrian 3.6.5; Diodorus 17.62.7; 
Curtius 4.1.39—40, 6.1.1-21).? 

The collaboration between Arsites and, after his death, Memnon and 
Athens is one of the best examples of the political nature of Greek military 
service in the Achaemenid Empire. The provision of soldiers to Arsites and 
the Persians allowed Athenian citizens who desired independence from 
Macedon to continue their opposition unofficially, after Alexander's 
destruction of Thebes made clear the consequences of failed official 
resistance." Like Conon and his supporters in the 390s, the politicians 
and generals (e.g., Demosthenes, Chares) who led this resistance stood to 
gain substantial personal influence in the event of Alexander's defeat, but 
their illicit activities were also carried out with the interests of the state in 
mind.” 

Beyond simply increasing the size of his own armed forces, Arsites also 
stood to benefit politically from collaboration with Athens. His sponsor- 
ship of Athenian soldiers and officers, as well as politicians in Athens 
itself, placed him in an advantageous position. Should Alexander fail, the 
satrap could anticipate a result similar to that which Pharnabazus’ spon- 
sorship of Conon had produced: his own clients would come to power in 
Athens and the city, through his patronage, would gain hegemony of the 
Aegean. His own influence in the Aegean and Greece would be 
unmatched by the satraps in Sardis and Halicarnassus, and, thanks to 
him, the King’s influence in Greece would once again be unrivaled by any 
other power.?* 


8 Sealey 1993: 205-207 explains why Athens refused to join the Spartan rebellion, but fails to mention 
the number of Athenians who had joined the Persians in Asia. 

This point is also made by Habicht 1997: 18-19. 

Indeed, the strategic campaign in the Aegean launched by Memnon mirrors that of Conon (see 
discussion in Chapter 4) in several respects. 

Harding 1988: 66—68 points out that Athenian security depended upon its access to grain from the 
Black Sea, and so depended upon maintaining the good will of the King and his regional satraps. It is 
no surprise, then, that Athens and its generals had historically maintained close relationships with 
the satraps of Hellespontine Phrygia. See, for example, the discussions of Conon—Pharnabazus and 
Iphicrates-Pharnabazus in Chapter 4, and of Chares—Artabazus in Chapter 5. See also Hyland 
2018b: 103-104 for Pharnabazus’ brief truce and pact with the Athenian Alcibiades during the 
Peloponnesian War. The emergence of a mutually beneficial relationship between Athens and the 
satrap at Dascylium, then, was nothing new. 
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Memnon was perhaps the greatest beneficiary of Arsites' alliance with 
Athens. Along with his brother Mentor, he had left Rhodes in the late 
360s when his sister married the newly arrived satrap of Dascylium, 
Artabazus. The Rhodian siblings became members of the Persian aris- 
tocracy by virtue of this marriage, and were granted estates in the Troad. 
It is likely that they maintained strong ties with Athens from early on: 
they began their careers as citizens of Rhodes, a member of the Second 
Athenian Confederacy until 357; they hired Charidemus of Oreus, who 
would later earn Athenian citizenship, for a brief period ca. 360; and 
they served with Artabazus during Chares' brief collaboration with the 
satrap in the 350s.?* 

Memnon's close relationship with Athens is more obvious during the 
Macedonian conquest. It is surely not an accident that Chares fled to 
Sigieum in the Troad after Alexander razed Thebes or that Charidemus, his 
former subordinate, was given passage to the court of Darius. Memnon 
directly commanded the Athenian exiles Thrasybulus and Ephialtes at 
Halicarnassus, and he may have taken Chares into his service during the 
siege of Mytilene, since the Athenian was later put in charge of the city’s 
garrison by Memnon's nephew Pharnabazus (Arrian 3.2.3-7; Curtius 
4.5.22). 

Given all of these connections, it is not difficult to reconstruct a position 
for Memnon as the liaison between Arsites and the anti-Macedonian 
politicians of Athens. It may be no coincidence that Arsites and Athens 
began their collaboration shortly after the return of Memnon and Mentor 
to the Troad, and it is not unreasonable to think that the Rhodian played 
a role in the coordination of the joint Persian—Athenian resistance at 
Perinthus and Byzantium in 340—339. A later inscription at Athens honor- 
ing his entire family illustrates the influence Memnon and the entire house 
of Pharnabazus held in Athens,?^ and provides further context for how he 
came to command the Persian resistance in the Aegean. Following the 


? Demosthenes Against Aristocrates 154 suggests ill-will between Charidemus and Mentor and 
Memnon ca. 360, but then at 157 notes that they interceded on his behalf to spare him from 
punishment by Artabazus. Pritchett 1974: 85-89 makes it clear that Demosthenes’ account of 
Charidemus is unjustly negative, and that the general was a loyal servant of Athens from at least 
the moment he was made a citizen in 351. Even in the event that Charidemus had angered Memnon 
in 360, there is no reason to believe that they would have been unable to collaborate more than two 
decades later in light of the emergence of the Macedonian threat. 

?* That they, along with Artabazus, went into exile in Macedon rather than Athens does not diminish 
the reality of their connections with Athens. The city-state could hardly have afforded to harbor 
Persian exiles after the King’s demands and threats in 355. 

°> Where, it should be noted, Artabazus was probably in residence. See n. 9 above. 

?6 Rhodes and Osborne 2003: 98. 
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death of Arsites and other Persian officials at the Granicus (Arrian 1.16.3), 
he became one of the highest-ranking Persian nobles in the area. This, in 
combination with his connections in Athens and throughout the Aegean, 
made him an ideal choice for the position.”” 

Even during the tumultuous years after the death of Artaxerxes III, the 
Persian coastal satraps continued to contest the growing threat of 
Macedon. Much like their predecessors, they patronized prominent 
Greek politicians and generals in order to spur resistance to Philip and 
Alexander in Greece itself and in exchange for the provision of soldiers to 
Anatolia. Arsites and Memnon used their relationships with Athenian 
xenoi to supplement their own forces and to position themselves for future 
hegemony in the Aegean should the Macedonian invasion end in failure. 
The participation of Athenian soldiers and generals on the Persian side 
during the early stages of the campaign indicates the persistence of 
Achaemenid influence in Greece even after Chaeronea, not the shortcom- 
ings of the Persian military. 


97 Memnon received embassies from the Cycladic islands, for example (Diodorus 17.29.3). 


CHAPTER 8 


The Fall of the Achaemenid Persian Empire 


In the first year of his invasion, Alexander faced resistance from Persian 
forces based in Anatolia, their Greek allies, and imperial fleets from 
Phoenicia and Cyprus. As the Macedonians pushed their way down the 
Aegean coast and into central Anatolia, King Darius III marshaled his own 
forces at Babylon. When Alexander reached Cilicia, he learned that the 
Persian royal army had marched west and was lying in wait on the other 
side of the Amanus mountain range at Sochoi in Syria. After a brief 
standoff, Darius crossed into Cilicia and engaged the Macedonians in 
what is known as the Battle of Issus. 

Alexander moved south in the aftermath of his victory, securing the 
Levant and Egypt with few issues other than the lengthy, bloody sieges of 
Tyre and Gaza. Darius, meanwhile, returned to Mesopotamia and mus- 
tered another force from his eastern satrapies. Defeating this army at the 
Battle of Gaugamela in 331, Alexander soon captured Babylon and most of 
the major cities of the Persian heartland with little opposition. Darius fled 
eastward once again, but was assassinated by his own officers in 330 before 
he could raise a third army. The King's death marked the end of centra- 
lized, coordinated resistance to Alexander, although it took the 
Macedonians several more years to consolidate control over the remaining 
territories of the former Achaemenid Empire. 

Ancient sources are generally critical of Darius’ conduct of the Persian 
war against Alexander, particularly with respect to Issus.' They argue that 
Darius should not have led his army to challenge Alexander in person, that 
he should not have entered Cilicia to fight him, and that he was a coward 
who prematurely fled the battlefield. By contrast, the Greek soldiers and 
generals who serve under Darius receive far more positive treatment. 


" Specific criticisms levied against Darius by ancient writers and discussed by modern scholars are cited 
where relevant in the discussion below. For broader assessments of Darius III, especially in compar- 
ison with Alexander, see Wirth 1971; Seibert 1987; Nylander 1993; Badian 2000; Briant 2002: 
693-695, 769—780 and 2015: 109—201. 
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The latter show better strategic sense by cautioning against a confrontation 
in the narrows of southern Cilicia; the former perform admirably against 
the Macedonian phalanx, and then manage to retreat in good order with- 
out suffering substantial casualties once the battle is lost. 

Yet a closer analysis reveals that Darius had good reasons for leading his 
army against Alexander in person and for entering Cilicia to confront him. 
Although Alexander proved himself to be the superior tactician at both 
Issus and Gaugamela, Darius and his generals were hardly incompetent. 
Far from being Darius’ best soldiers, the only troops capable of defeating 
the Macedonian phalanx whose efforts were undone by the King’s cow- 
ardice or the failures of their Persian allies, the Greek hoplites themselves 
may have faltered at key moments in each battle. The notion that Greeks 
offered Darius the best chance of defeating Alexander is a misguided 
distraction from the reality that the Persians themselves were the best 
hope for Greek liberation from Macedonian hegemony. 


The Strategic Context of the Battle of Issus 


In Chapter 7, I identified several Tragic Advisors in the ancient narratives of 
Alexander’s conquest. As we have seen, one of the purposes of these figures is 
to suggest that blame for the Persian defeat falls on Darius and not his Greek 
soldiers or generals. The first to appear in accounts of the Battle of Issus is the 
Athenian general Charidemus, whose presence is noted while the royal army 
musters near Babylon. He reportedly urged the King to dispatch a capable 
general — i.e., the Athenian himself — at the head 100,000 men, a third of 
whom should be Greeks, rather than personally lead his own army against 
Alexander (Diodorus 17.30; Curtius 3.2.10—19).^ After the royal army had 
taken up position at Sochoi in northern Syria, ancient sources variously 
claim that the Macedonian Amyntas or the Rhodian Thymondas and his 
Greek soldiers cautioned Darius against crossing into Cilicia, where the 
narrower terrain would nullify his army’s numerical superiority (Diodorus 
17.48; Arrian 2.6—7.1; Plutarch Alexander 20; Curtius 3.8.1-12).’ 

Most scholars today view Charidemus' purported advice as unreason- 
able from both political and military perspectives. One of the King's most 
important roles in Achaemenid royal ideology was to be the supreme 
defender of the realm, and it would have been unthinkable for Darius to 


^ Atkinson 1980: 108—114 discusses this episode, its sources, and the rhetorical and thematic adaptations 
made by Curtius to it. 

? On the differences between these accounts and especially the way the episode is used to contrast 
Darius and Alexander, see Atkinson 1980: 193-194. 
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avoid leading his own army after the defeats suffered by satrapal forces over 
the previous year.* Furthermore, it is not only doubtful that Darius could 
have even mustered so many Greeks to send against Alexander at that time, 
but also unclear why that would have been an attractive option in the 
aftermath of the decisive Greek failure at Chaeronea. 

Historians have been far more sympathetic to the idea that Darius 
should have remained in Syria, where the open plain would have allowed 
him better use of especially the light infantry and cavalry in his larger 
army.’ Yet remaining in place had its own logistical and political costs. 
The army could not easily be supplied by wagon train alone, and its 
presence strained the local resources and population of northern Syria.° 
Additionally, waiting for the enemy to attack could have a negative affect 
on troop morale and allow rivalries and jealousies in camp to fester.” Much 
like refusing to lead the army in person, appearing to shy away from 
initiating the fight against a foreign invader could undermine the army’s 
confidence in the King and would have belied his self-proclaimed image as 
the ultimate defender of the realm. 

There is also reason to question the extent to which the Persian army 
outnumbered Alexander’s, if it did at all. Ancient sources give impossibly 
large figures for Darius’ force that range from 312,000 to 600,000, includ- 
ing some 30,000 Greek soldiers." Modern estimates are justifiably much 
lower on both counts, but those which put the number of Greeks between 
10,000 and 15,000 are on firmer ground for two reasons.” First, at the battle 
Arrian places them opposite the central Macedonian phalanx (2.8.6), 
which itself numbered roughly 12,000."° Second, reports of their activities 
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Wiesehófer 1996: 29—33; Briant 1999: 108—113, 2002: 225—230, and 2015: 38-39, the last of these on the 
numismatic representation of the King as a warrior; Waters 2014: 150—151. 

Hammond 1986: 609; Bosworth 1988: 59-60; Dandamaev 1989: 322; O’Brien 1992: 76; Heckel 1997: 
199, 2008: 57—58, and 2009: 32; Badian 2000: 256; Nawotka 2010: 164; Hornblower 2011: 301. 

On the logistical challenges Darius faced at Sochoi, see Engels 1978: 45-46; Devine 1985b: 28-29; 
Nawotka 2010: 165. 

See comments by Xenophon Cyropaedia 3.3.10. 

Arrian 2.8.8 puts the King's force at 600,000; Diodorus 17.31.2 and Justin 11.9 at 500,000; Curtius 
3.2.49 at 312,000. Plutarch Alexander 20.10 does not provide an estimate of Darius’ total army, but 
puts the Persian losses at more than 110,000. 

Many scholars repeat the 30,000 figure offered by our sources or offer only mild skepticism, e.g., 
Bosworth 1980: 208, 1988: 57, and 1994: 805; Dandamaev 1989: 322; Hammond 1992: 396-399 and 
1994: 101-103; Nawotka 2010: 160; Worthington 2014: 166. For the more sensible 10,000-15,000 
figure, see Tarn 1948: 25; Fuller 1958: 155; Milns 1968: 78; Murison 1972: 401 n. 7 (surveying earlier 
skeptical estimates); Devine 19852: 47; Yalichev 1997: 177-178; Guthrie 1999: 150—131. Schachermeyr 
1973: 203-204 suggests a range of 16,000—20,000 Greeks, and Hamilton 1974: 67 estimates their 
number at 20,000. 

Devine 19852: 47; Hammond 1994: 103; Sekunda 2010: 456—457. 
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following the Persian defeat fit this range. Between 2,000 and 4,000 
remained with Darius (Arrian 2.13.1, 3.16.2; Curtius 4.1.3, 5.12.4), 4,000 
fled to Egypt with Amyntas (Curtius 4.1.27—30), and 8,000 were recruited 
by King Agis of Sparta for his war against Macedon in Greece (Diodorus 
17.48.1).^ 

The entire Persian army is unlikely to have been significantly larger than 
the Macedonian force, which was probably in the range of 30,000—40,000 
troops.^ Guthrie calculated that Darius had mustered around 55,000 
soldiers based on the contingents identified by Arrian. Similarly, an ana- 
lysis of Darius’ movement from Sochoi into Cilicia led Cawkwell to 
suggest that the army could have realistically numbered no more than 
60,000, and to conclude that “Darius’ army was probably numerically 
superior to Alexander’s, but there is some reason to think it was not vastly 
so.”'* Precision on this matter is not possible, but my own estimate would 
be that the Persian force was between 40,000 and 50,000 strong, given that 
ancient descriptions make the battle lines roughly even in length, and their 
narratives of the activities of the participants do not appear to indicate 
there were substantially more Persians than Macedonians.” 

Indeed, Green suggested that Darius’ army was either roughly equal to 
Alexander’s or perhaps smaller, “since he had been in too much of a hurry 
to wait for contingents from the more remote provinces." ^ This argument 
is further supported by Darius' recall of Greek soldiers from the Aegean 
counter-offensive, a decision that makes far more sense if the two armies 
were close to even in size at the battle itself.” It is of course possible that 


II 


Notably, Curtius 4.1.3 indicates that Darius joined 4,000 Greeks at Onchae, which could be 
interpreted to mean that they were posted there to hold the pass and did not participate in the 
battle itself. See Hyland 20182: 85 n. 47. 

Arrian 2.13.23 states that 8,000 Greeks fled to Cyrpus with Thymondas, Aristomedes, Bianor, and 
Amyntas, but notes only that the last of these went to Egypt where he was killed. 

Polybius 12.19.1-3 calculates the Macedonian army at 47,000, but Hammond 1992: 396 observes that 
"Arrian's detailed list of units amounted to an army of a little more than 30,000." Tarn 1948: 26 
suggests between 24,000 and 29,000. For an overview of the size of Alexander's forces at various 
stages of the invasion, see Marsden 1964: 24-31, 38-39; Engels 1978: 146—150. 

Cawkwell 2005: 247, echoed by Yalichev 1997: 177 and Hyland 2018a: 76-77. Lane Fox 1973: 171 
similarly suggests that Darius' army was "larger than Alexander's but not nearly so large as his enemy 
pretended." Many continue to accept claims that Darius significantly outnumbered Darius at Issus, 
e.g., Burn 1965: 149; Bosworth 1988: 57; Heckel 1997: 199; Cartledge 2004: 144—145; King 2018: 155. 
On the Persian elite cavalry guard at Issus, see Charles 2015: 24—26. 

Following the battle order proposed by Devine 1985a: 46—49, 58-59, the only part of the Persian line 
that lacked Macedonian forces directly opposite it was the kardakes, whom Devine numbers at 
20,000 but could reasonably be seen as half that much — perhaps making up the difference in size 
between the two armies. Again, however, it must be stressed that an accurate, verifiable estimate of 
the Persian army is simply impossible given the available evidence. 

' Green 1991: 226. See also comments by Tarn 1948: 25-26; Milns 1968: 78. — 7 Briant 2002: 828. 
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these Greeks, who fought as hoplites at Issus, were recalled primarily in 
order to serve as the King’s heavy infantry force or at least to supplement 
his heavy infantry. The answer to this question unfortunately depends on 
the nature of the so-called kardakes, whom Arrian identifies as Persian 
hoplites (2.8.6) but other sources seem to suggest were more like light 
infantry peltasts. After an exhaustive analysis of the limited available 
evidence, Charles tentatively concluded that kardakes were probably “gen- 
eral-purpose” infantry who were deployed at Issus in the manner of heavy 
infantry — i.e., in a dense phalanx designed to hold a defensive position." 

Regarding this point, however, it is worth reiterating that the hoplite of 
the fourth century was not always heavily armored in the traditional 
manner. This is especially the case with respect to the marine-style hoplites 
who often served aboard seafaring vessels and were sometimes not even 
equipped with the traditional large, round Greek hoplite shield. In light of 
the fact that many of the Greeks who fought for Darius had previously 
been campaigning in the Aegean, it is therefore not at all certain that they 
were armed with more than a spear and a shield. ? They could certainly be 
utilized as heavy infantry even without the full conventional panoply, as 
our ancient battle narratives indicate, but the distinction between them 
and the Persian kardakes may not have been as sharp as is sometimes 
believed. 

One foreseeable counter-argument to the view that the Persians did not 
outnumber the Macedonians at Issus is Darius’ initial decision to await 
Alexander at Sochoi in the Amuq plain. This location was wide open and 
relatively flat, two features that would obviously favor a force superior in 
size. These same features would also, however, favor a force of equal size 
that was more maneuverable, especially in terms of cavalry. Although it is 
difficult to estimate the actual size of the Persian cavalry at Issus, I am not 
aware of any who doubt that it was not larger than the Macedonians by 
a significant margin, just as it had been at the Granicus and would be again 
at Gaugamela.^ 


18 Charles 2012 is convincing, and Tuplin 20142: 687-688 also offers useful commentary on the 
kardakes problem. See Briant 2002: 1036—1037 for the suggestion that they were Macedonian-style 
heavy infantry. 

? Van Wees 2004: 48, “A shield and spear were all that one strictly needed to be able to count as 
a hoplite, and when in the late fourth century the Athenian state began to issue military equipment 
to its citizens, a shield and spear were all it provided." For the equipment of hoplites who served as 
marines, see n. 39 in Chapter 6. 

^? Guthrie 1999: 132 suggests that the Persian cavalry outnumbered the Macedonian cavalry by a ratio 
of 5:2 at Issus. While I find the underlying approach used in this calculation too reliant on 
mechanistic extrapolation from the source numbers, and am doubtful in particular about the 
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In addition to the greater maneuverability afforded by the open terrain 
of the Amuq plain, it is widely appreciated that Darius’ selection of Sochoi 
for his base in northern Syria offered him the strategic benefit of monitor- 
ing the Belen Pass and the Amanic Gates, the primary exits from eastern 
Cilicia. However, the very openness of the terrain that made Sochoi good 
for cavalry also meant that it was poor as a long-term base. Without 
a nearby river that allowed for water-based resupply from the imperial 
interior, it was inevitable that the King’s forces would run short on 
provisions relatively quickly. Even with a great deal of effort, it appears 
that the Persians were able to maintain their position for only a little more 
than two weeks using wagon-based and local supplies.” 

Darius could hardly have been unaware of this issue when selecting 
Sochoi, as the dispatch of his baggage train to Damascus soon after reach- 
ing the base indicates. He must have hoped that Alexander, who up to this 
point had shown himself to be an aggressive general, would march out to 
confront him on the King’s chosen battlefield. After waiting for at least 
a fortnight in vain, however, Darius moved to take the offensive. Although 
his soldiers had been driven from their position at either the Belen Pass or 
the Pillar of Jonah in southern Cilicia by Parmenio, the King would have 
undoubtedly sent scouts to monitor all of the nearby passes through the 
Amanus mountains. Aware that the longer northernmost routes had been 
left undefended by the Macedonians, he departed from Sochoi and 
marched into Cilicia. 

Meanwhile, Alexander learned of Darius’ position at Sochoi by the time 
he reached Mallus at the latest. Although Arrian emphasizes that the 
Macedonian rushed to the offensive upon learning that the King was only 
a two-day march from the Belen Pass (2.6.1—2), Curtius’ depiction of him as 
taking a more deliberate, defensive approach is more accurate (3.7.8—10).* 
Alexander would have been aware that Darius faced more political and 
logistical pressure to fight, since the Macedonians were the ones who 
occupied Darius’ territory and, unlike the King’s forces, could receive 
provisions from the sea. It was fall of 333 when the two armies neared one 
another, moreover, and winter would make both transit through the 
Amanus range and the King’s resupply problems far more difficult.” 


suggestion that the Persian army was larger at Issus than at Gaugamela, I can offer no better method 
in this instance that would allow for a more defensible estimate. 

* Engels 1978: 44-46; Bosworth 1988: 59 and 1994: 806. 

^ Engels 1978: 48-53; Bosworth 1980: 199-201; Devine 1985b: 27-31 (for earlier bibliography, see 
n. 47); Cawkwell 2005: 248. 

3 On Darius’ desire to complete the campaign before the onset of winter, see Devine 1985b: 36-37. 
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It is impossible to know the quality of Alexander’s intelligence about 
Darius’ army, but he could have guessed that the King possessed more 
cavalry and probably feared that he also had greater numbers. In any case, 
the sensible decision under these circumstances was to do exactly as he did. 
Leaving his wounded and sick at Issus, he marched into the narrow, highly 
defensible defiles of southern Cilicia, and prepared to contest what he 
imagined would be the King’s inevitable attack on the Belen Pass, which 
was by far the closest to the royal base at Sochoi.** 

Alexander’s expectations were confounded by Darius’ decision to take 
the northern passes into Cilicia. It is not clear whether Alexander was 
oblivious to the existence of this route, or if he simply did not consider it 
a plausible alternative to the Belen Pass, but the suggestion that he 
intentionally left the Amanic Gates undefended to lure the King into 
attacking is an unconvincing attempt to remove a blemish from 
Alexander's reputation as a brilliant general.” Darius’ turning maneuver 
was a clear strategic failure for Alexander. It led to the loss of his sick and 
wounded at Issus, and severed his land-based supply and communication 
lines."^ Rather than waiting for Darius to approach a battlefield that best 
suited the Macedonian army as he had anticipated, Alexander was forced to 
rush north to confront the Persians, who prepared to receive him behind 
the Payas River.” 

Alexander had not taken the bait by attacking Darius on the Amuq 
plain, where the larger Persian cavalry would have held a not insignificant 
tactical advantage. Yet, as Xenophon had observed decades earlier, there 
are more factors that go into deciding a battle than mere tactics (Cyropaedia 
1.6.14). In any event, the Persian cavalry, kardakes, Greek hoplites, and 
other light infantry meant that the King’s force was similarly capable of 
fighting in more than one way or type of terrain. Darius’ advance into 


^^ Devine 1985b: 33-37 argues that Alexander’s fear that Darius vastly outnumbered him led him to 
take up a defensive position in the narrows of southern Cilicia. He is correct to reject the counter- 
argument offered by Murison 1972: 414, that “the idea of [Alexander] lurking amid narrow places 
like some suicidal Quintus Fabius Maximus, is so unlike the character we are familiar with, that we 
must reject it.” 

On Alexander’s ignorance or discountenance of the northern passes, see Bosworth 1988: 59—60; 
Stoneman 1997: 32. For the argument that Alexander marched south in an intentional attempt to 
lure Darius into Cilicia, Miltner 1933; Welles 1970: 25-26. 

Murison 1972: 417 notes the improbability of a maneuver that would “place the Persian army firmly 
across [Alexander's] lines of communication,” while Devine 1985b: 32 observes, among other 
problems with Alexander’s strategic position, “it is hard to see what Alexander stood to gain by 
making Darius a present of his field hospital at Issus.” 

On the identification of the river as the Payas and for discussion of the topography of the battlefield, 
see Devine 1985a: 42-46; Hammond 1994: 97-101; Nawotka 2010: 168. For an argument against the 
Payas, see Atkinson 1980: 470—476. 
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Cilicia was not a foolish mistake, but a bold decision that allowed him to 
fight an otherwise entrenched foe of roughly equal size at a time and place 
far more favorable than expected given their initial dispositions. 


Persian Tactics and Greek Hoplites at the Battle of Issus 


Of all the ancient sources for Issus, Arrian’s narrative is the most compre- 
hensive and his portrayal of the battle action has been the most influential 
(2.8—11). In his account, Darius stationed his army behind a river and 
prepared to fight a timid, defensive battle. Despite the success of Persian 
cavalry on the Persian right and the Greek hoplites in the center, 
Alexander’s sudden, crushing charge against the Persian left and turn 
toward the center was decisive. As Alexander approached Darius’ position, 
the King panicked and fled in terror. The Greeks withdrew in an orderly 
fashion once their flank became exposed to attack, while the Persian cavalry 
were caught on the wrong side of the river and suffered terrible losses 
during their own retreat. 

Arrian's account thus seems to confirm the Greek Thesis. He portrays 
the Greeks as the best soldiers on the Persian side, and the initial success of 
the Persian cavalry validates the advice given earlier to Darius by Greeks 
and Macedonians that he should remain in the open terrain of Sochoi. 
Darius is revealed to be a failed strategist for ignoring this advice, a poor 
tactician for being so timid and defensive-minded in his approach to the 
battle, and a coward for his rushed, ignominious flight — abandoning his 
own chariot and even his family in his haste — as soon as he came near 
personal danger. 

Meanwhile, Arrian’s Alexander strikes a sharp contrast. He marched 
quickly to attack once he realized the King’s army was to his rear. In the 
battle itself, he seized the offensive by personally leading a daring charge 
across the river under a hail of enemy projectiles. After reaching the 
opposite bank, he turned against the Persian center, taking the Greek 
hoplites in the flank before turning to confront Darius, whom he pursued 
until dark as the King fled in terror. Even the initial success of the Persian 
cavalry against the Macedonian left wing worked to Alexander’s ultimate 
advantage, since it cast doubt on the competence of its commander, 
Parmenio, who was later assassinated on orders from Alexander. 


28 Bosworth 1980: 198—199; Devine 1985a: 39-42; Hammond 1992: 396—399. For discussion of the 
rhetorical aspects of Curtius’ account, see Baynham 1998: 146—150. 
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While riveting and thematically coherent, several important features of 
Arrian's carefully constructed narrative do not withstand closer scrutiny. 
We have already seen that Darius’ maneuvers prior to Issus successfully 
confounded Alexander. Rather than defending the Belen Pass with his 
own supply and communication lines secure, Alexander was forced into 
attacking a Persian army that had appeared to his rear unexpectedly and 
entrenched itself on the opposite side of a riverbank. Strategically, the 
circumstances of the battle also favored Darius. While the Persian King 
could and did sustain a defeat and recover to fight again, for Alexander 
a defeat or a draw in this battle likely meant the utter collapse of his 
campaign in Asia and perhaps even of Macedonian hegemony in 
Greece, ” 

Tactically, the Persian battle array and plan was sensible.*° (See Figure 8.1.) 
Unlike at the Granicus, the narrowness of the plain of Cilicia at Issus 
rendered impossible any attempt to ford further down or upstream, and 
the Persians placed defenders along nearly the entire length of the river that 
was crossable. It is therefore not a surprise that Darius arranged his Greek 
hoplites in the front and right-center of his line rather than keep them in 
reserve. To the right of the Greeks he positioned the majority of his cavalry, 
where the terrain and the river were best suited for them to maneuver. 
Making up the left-center of the Persian line were the kardakes, who defended 
a stretch of the river that probably grew increasingly difficult going further 


^? Milns 1968: 76 argued, “Darius needed only to hold his position on the river and fight a drawn battle 
and Alexander’s career was over.” See also Tarn 1948: 24. 

For the arrangement of the Persian battle line, I follow Devine 1985a: 46-49, whose detailed analysis 
takes into consideration the local terrain and best harmonizes the information provided by Arrian, 
Curtius, and Callisthenes (via Polybius). Similar, though far less detailed, reconstructions are 
offered by Bosworth 1988: 60-61 and Worthington 2014: 167. The main departure from Arrian 
(who is contradicted on this point by Curtius and Polybius) is in placing the kardakes only on the left 
flank of the Greek phalanx, rather than a division on both sides. The primary problem with Arrian’s 
line is that the kardakes do not appear in the subsequent battle narrative at all. This absence is only 
explicable on the Persian left: Devine attributes it to the roughness of the river and its banks, while 
Bosworth, Hammond, and Worthington plausibly suggest the kardakes were the light infantry 
guarding the ford where Alexander’s right wing made its charge. There is no similarly plausible 
explanation for the lack of participation of the kardakes on the Persian right between the Persian 
cavalry and the Greek phalanx, given that the former engaged the Macedonian cavalry and the latter 
engaged the Macedonian phalanx, which Arrian also places next to the cavalry in his description 
with only Cretan archers and a division of Thracian light infantry in between (2.9.2-3). Perhaps 
Arrian divided the kardakes on both sides in order to depict the Greeks as in the absolute center of 
the Persian line — thus emphasizing their importance — rather than occupying the left half of the 
Persian center. Nonetheless, many continue to accept Arrian’s description of the Persian array, e.g., 
Tarn 1948: 26; Hammond 1992: 402 and 1994: 102-103; Nawotka 2010: 169. Fuller 1958: 158—159 and 
Green 1991: 228—229 place Darius and his royal guard in the center of the Greek phalanx, which is in 
turn flanked on both sides by the kardakes. This placement is belied by the actual narration of the 
battle, which does not indicate that Darius was on the front line. 
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Persian Army 

A Heavy cavalry 

B Light infantry 

C Greek hoplites 

D Kardakes infantry 

E Light infantry 

F Light cavalry 

G Royal guard (Darius) 
H Detached infantry 


Macedonian Army 
1 Greek cavalry 

2 Light infantry 

3 Heavy infantry 


4 Thessalian cavalry 

5 Macedonian cavalry (Alex.) 
6 Light infantry 

7 Greek hoplites 

8 Light infantry & cavalry 


Figure 8.1 The Battle of Issus. 


inland toward the mountains." On the left, Persian light infantry and javelin- 
men took up position on the river’s edge at a particularly fordable location 
further upstream, backed by two contingents of cavalry. Finally, Darius 
placed more light infantry in the foothills on the Macedon side of the river.’ 

It is possible to ascertain Darius’ plan of attack based on these disposi- 
tions and the early movements reported by our sources. On the right wing, 
his cavalry would charge, overwhelming their less numerous Macedonian 
counterparts, and then turn to roll up the Macedonian line. His Greeks 
and kardakes would hold firm in the center, taking the opportunity to 
strike at any gaps that opened in the Macedonian phalanx as it crossed the 
river and struggled up the bank on approach. Devine suggests that Darius 
also planned an envelopment from his left wing, using the light infantry 
placed in the foothills to take Alexander’s right in the flank.” 

While Darius may have considered a successful double-envelopment on 
both the right and the left wings as the best-case scenario for his plan, it 
seems to me that the primary function of the detached infantry in the 
foothills was defensive. The most vulnerable position in the Persian line 
was at the upstream ford, which was the only location defended by infantry 
other than hoplites or kardakes. Darius probably hoped that the difficulty 


? Curtius 3.9.3 suggests that the Thessalian Greek Aristomedes commanded the non-Greek Persian 
infantry at Issus, but this seems unlikely, particular given that Arrian 2.13.2 reports that he retreated 
in the company of Greeks following the battle. See Atkinson 1980: 206-207. 

Although Arrian 2.8.8 reports that Darius held a mass of infantry in reserve, their presence is 
contradicted by his battle narrative and by the likelihood that Darius’ army was not substantially 
larger than Alexander’s (see discussion above). Appropriately, neither Devine 1985a: 46—49, 58 nor 
Hammond 1994: 101-103 includes any such reserve in their reconstructions of the Persian battle 
array. 

Devine 1985a: 48—49. See also Lane Fox 1973: 171. 
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of the crossing, the presence of armed defenders at the river’s edge, and the 
threat of being attacked by his detached infantry from the flank would 
combine to dissuade Alexander from attempting to force the ford, or at 
least to slow his attack long enough for Persian forces to win elsewhere.** 

Indeed, the victory of Alexander's skirmishing units in the foothills just 
prior to the larger battle itself may have been the most decisive moment of 
the entire engagement. Freed from the concern of an attack on his right, 
Alexander was able to send his Thessalian cavalry to reinforce the left wing, 
preventing the Greek allied cavalry from being overwhelmed by the Persian 
charge. Based on Arrian's comment that this Thessalian realignment was 
hidden from Darius' view (2.9.1), itis even possible that they ambushed the 
Persian horse, crashing into their flank as they pushed back the inferior 
Greek cavalry originally stationed alone on the Macedonian left wing. This 
sort of maneuver — baiting the enemy into a dangerous, disordered advance 
through a false retreat in order to deal a crushing blow — was also a feature 
of Macedonian victories at Chaeronea, the Granicus, and Gaugamela.” 

Alexander's victory in the initial foothill skirmish also enabled him to 
concentrate more forces on the attack against the defenders at the ford. 
Arrian depicts this attack as an immediate victory, in which a cavalry 
charge led by Alexander rolls over the Persian left with little resistance 
before turning against the Persian center. The reality was probably far less 
heroic, however, since the local terrain does not appear to allow for so bold 
a cavalry charge as described by Arrian. Instead, Alexander's light infantry 
and light cavalry probably forced the crossing and seized a small beach- 
head. These forces then maintained their position, probably under pressure 
from the Persian infantry and cavalry defenders, while Alexander and his 
heavy Companion cavalry, division by division, slowly forded the river 
themselves. Once all his units had crossed, Alexander scattered the forces 
that remained to oppose him. He then pivoted to attack the exposed flank 
of the kardakes, causing them to abandon their position in the Persian left- 
center. 

Opposite the Persian right-center, the Macedonian phalanx advanced 
across the river obliquely, moving to their own right. The roughness of the 


?* As suggested by Nawotka 2010: 169. 

5 My description of the battle here largely follows Devine 1985a: 49—55. For Alexander's propensity to 
lure foes into a vulnerable position before launching a decisive counter-attack, see Devine 1988: 
12-13, 17 n. 63. Notably, this tactic is not dissimilar from the false retreat employed by Artaxerxes II at 
Cunaxa proposed in Chapter 2. 

36 On the impossibility of a cavalry charge across the river at this point, see Devine 1985a: 52-53. 
Hammond 1992: 402-405 and 1994: 105-106 further suggests that the river was so rough that 
Alexander led the initial charge against the Persian left on foot. 
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river and the difficulties of this angular advance opened gaps in the middle 
of the Macedonian phalanx, and enabled the hoplites to attack and kill 120 
phalangites, including Ptolemy son of Seleucus. The Macedonian units on 
the right leading the charge, however, exploited the gap between the 
Persian kardakes and the Greek hoplites, who — with other Macedonians 
advancing against their front — were unable to move left to mirror the 
enemy soldiers marching beyond the left edge of the Greek formation. 
The rightmost of the Macedonian phalangites led by Nicanor threatened 
the kardakes, who may have initially held their ground as they received this 
attack. In any case, their entire line soon fell apart in the face of the 
Macedonian charge against their left flank after Alexander had crossed 
the river upstream. 

The two other Macedonian divisions that entered the gap in the Persian 
line between the kardakes and the Greek hoplites were led by Coenus and 
Perdiccas. Joined by Nicanor following the collapse of the kardakes, they 
wheeled about and struck the left flank of the Greek hoplites.” Although 
Arrian (2.11.7) and Curtius (3.11.16) both state that the Greeks did not break 
until Alexander rode to the aid of his phalanx, this is probably 
a propagandistic apology in response to criticism that he had left the 
battlefield too soon in reckless pursuit of Darius. It also has the effect of 
glorifying the Greek hoplites by suggesting that they had fought the 
Macedonian heavy infantry to at least a draw, and were undone only by 
the failure of their Persian allies. In all likelihood, the King began his retreat 
when the collapse of the kardakes dashed his hopes of victory, and 
Alexander turned to give chase immediately in hopes of ending the war 
by capturing or killing him.? 

Alexander's distraction with Darius allowed the Greek hoplites to escape 
with relatively few casualties and in good order. They had been outma- 
neuvered and were on the brink of defeat at the hands of the Macedonian 
phalanx when the King's flight began, and would undoubtedly have 
suffered greatly had Alexander focused his cavalry on them as they 
retreated. Instead, their only pursuers were the Macedonian phalangites, 
who also had to concern themselves with the Persian cavalry to their rear. 


*” As Devine 1985a: 54 notes, advancing en echelon made this turning maneuver much easier for the 
Macedonian phalanx than had they moved forward in a straight, unbroken line. 

38 On Alexander's reckless, immediate pursuit, see Devine 1985a: 54-55; Hammond 1992: 403. Some 
scholars accept Arrian’s depiction that Alexander did not chase Darius, who fled immediately, until 
the battle against the Greek phalanx had been won, e.g., Nawotka 2010: 173, while others, e.g., 
Lendon 2005: 133-136 adhere more closely to Curtius, who has Darius fighting alongside the phalanx 
until its defeat. 
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These Persian cavalry were the last to learn of Darius’ flight, and their 
advanced position meant that they were forced to fight their way through 
more of the Macedonian army than anyone else during their own retreat. 
Making matters worse, they were pursued by the allied Greek and 
Thessalian cavalry who had received and turned back their initial charge. 
Unsurprisingly, they experienced the most severe casualties of all the units 
in the battle. 

While obvious exaggerations in our ancient sources make it impossible 
to determine the exact extent of Persian casualties in the battle, the figures 
given for the Macedonians are fairly consistent throughout the sources 
and, based on official counts, are more believable. In addition to the 120 
phalangites killed by the hoplites in the center, another 180 Macedonian 
infantry perished in the fighting at the upstream ford, the only other 
location where our sources mention an infantry engagement. 
The Macedonians lost a total of 150 cavalry in the fighting on both 
wings, but it is impossible to determine which suffered more severely. 
Including the wounded, Alexander’s forces may have suffered as many as 
5,000 casualties, or 12.5 percent of his total force if it numbered 40,000.” 

Clearly, this was no easy victory. Darius had outmaneuvered Alexander 
prior to the battle, and then developed and implemented a sensible tactical 
plan considering the composition of his army and the local terrian. 
Alexander nonetheless bested him, in large part because he was able to 
anticipate Darius’ plan of attack based on Persian dispositions. 
Recognizing the likelihood of the Persian cavalry charge against his left, 
he set an ambush by covertly transferring his Thessalian cavalry from the 
right. He then identified the defenders of the upstream ford as a weak point 
in the Persian line, concentrating his attack there while his phalanx out- 
maneuvered and defeated the Greek hoplites in the Persian center. That 
Alexander was able to do this is a testament not only to his own tactical 
intelligence and that of his high command, but also to the experience and 
training of his troops, who were able to execute last-minute changes to the 
battle plan flawlessly even as they advanced toward the Persian position. 

While Darius cannot justly be criticized for cowardice, ^^ he was far from 
blameless in his own defeat. Unlike Alexander, Darius neither anticipated 
what his opponent would do, nor reacted with appropriate tactical 


?? For discussion of the casualties at Issus, see Bosworth 1980: 216—217; Devine 1985a: 55-56; Nawotka 
2010: 173-174; Hyland 2018a: 76-78. 

4° Curtius (3.11.7-12) and Diodorus (17.33.5—34.7) dramatically portray the King as retreating when his 
own chariot had come under attack. Even in Arrian’s highly negative account, he fled only once it 
became clear that the battle had been lost, i.e., after Alexander had scattered his left wing and turned 
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counter-measures when the battle did not proceed according to his pre- 
pared plan. The right wing cavalry charge on which he pinned his hopes 
was nullified by Alexander’s counter-attack, and he not only failed to 
adequately strengthen his left wing to defeat the first Macedonian attack, 
but also did not respond to its initial success with a counter-attack of 
sufficient force to drive Alexander back into the river. 

Finally, it is inaccurate to say that the Greeks were the best soldiers on 
the Persian side or Darius’ best hope for victory. The King’s tactical plan 
called for either the cavalry on the right wing or the light infantry posi- 
tioned in the foothills to the left to deliver the decisive blow. The Greek 
hoplites and the kardakes were intended to hold the center against a direct 
assault, a task perfectly suited to heavy infantry. It does appear that, of the 
two, Darius viewed the Greeks as the more capable in this role: the kardakes 
were positioned behind makeshift fortifications further upstream where 
the terrain made crossing more difficult. Given the more difficult assign- 
ment, the Greeks inflicted heavy casualties on the Macedonian phalangites. 
Still, their retreat was not precipitated by Darius’ flight, but by their own 
failure to stop the Macedonian phalanx from crossing the river and 
threatening their left flank. As at Chaeronea five years earlier, the Greek 
hoplite phalanx proved incapable of defeating its Macedonian counterpart. 


The Battle of Gaugamela 


Following his victory at Issus, Alexander moved south in order to secure 
the Levant and Egypt. He besieged Tyre and Gaza for nine and three 
months, respectively, but otherwise faced little resistance. With the sur- 
render of the bulk of the Cypriote and Phoenician fleets, his forces secured 
most of the Aegean over the next two years. Many Persian survivors from 
Issus fled into central Anatolia, where they launched a new counter- 
offensive. In the fall of 331, Alexander finally moved east to confront 
Darius, who had spent two years mustering his forces. 

Modern estimates of the Persian army that faced Alexander range from 
50,000 to 100,000. Most agree that it was larger than Alexander’s forces, 
which numbered roughly 47,000, and that it was composed overwhel- 
mingly of cavalry, with at least 2,000 Greek hoplites. Here Darius did 


to flank his center (2.11.4). See Schachermeyr 1973: 209—210; Bosworth 1980: 215-216 and 1988: 
61-62; Nylander 1993: 149-151; Hammond 1994: 110-111; Badian 2000: 256; Nawotka 2010: 171-172. 
* On the size and composition of Darius’ force, Marsden 1964: 31-37; Burn 1965: 150; Schachermeyr 
1973: 269; Atkinson 1980: 402—410; Bosworth 1980: 293 and 1988: 76-78; Devine 1986a: 100-103; 
Green 1991: 288; Hammond 1994: 140-141; Yalichev 1997: 180; Gurthrie 1999: 130—132; Cawkwell 
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exactly what his Tragic Advisors had reportedly implored him to do before 
Issus: he waited for Alexander on a wide, flat plain near the village of 
Gaugamela in order to take advantage of his army’s size and strength in 
cavalry.** Arrian states that the King had learned his lesson that a larger 
army is best served fighting where its numbers are useful (5.8.7), but this 
is an obvious concept of which the Persians had probably always been 
aware. Darius confronted Alexander in open terrain in 331 because this time 
Alexander, more confident in his army and desirous of a decisive victory 
than in 333, was willing to engage him there. 

The Persian tactical plan at Gaugamela involved using cavalry to out- 
flank Alexander on both the left and right wings. (See Figure 8.2.) While 
this course of action may have been obvious, the King blundered in two 
respects, both perhaps caused by Alexander's aggressive, immediate attacks 
when coming into contact with Persian forces at the Granicus and Issus. 
First, he arrayed his army in formation before the Macedonians arrived, 
once again allowing Alexander a preview of his battle line and therefore of 
his battle plans (Arrian 3.9.2—5). Second, he kept his army awake and in 
formation all night out of fear that Alexander would attack him in the dark, 
and as a result the Persians were significantly fatigued on the day of the 
battle (3.11.1—2).^* 

Alexander's own battle array makes it clear that he was prepared for the 
Persian flanking maneuvers (Arrian 3.11.8—12.5).? On each wing, he posted 


2005: 246—248; Charles 2015: 26-29; Hyland 20182: 77. Arrian's total of 40,000 infantry and 7,000 
cavalry for Alexander's army is largely accepted (3.12.5). See, for example, Marsden 1964: 24-31; 
Devine 1986a: 99 and 1989; Green 1991: 288; Hammond 1994: 145. 

Marsden 1964: 11-23 argued that Alexander confounded Darius by taking the longer northern route 
into Mesopotamia, upsetting the King’s carefully laid plans. Green 1991: 281-286 repeats Marsden’s 
argument nearly point-for-point, while Lane Fox 1973: 225-229 and Hammond 1994: 132-138 
incorporate some elements, with the latter being sympathetic to the King and the former deeply 
critical, calling him “stupid as well as slow.” For more skeptical views of Marsden’s thesis, see 
Cawkwell 1965: 204; Hammond 1966: 252—253; Bosworth 1980: 286—287. In either case, the battle 
was fought on a field of Darius' own choosing, which was then further leveled by Persian engineers 
(Arrian 3.8.7, 13.2). 

Repeated by Badian 2000: 258-259. More convincingly, Nawotka 2010: 229 observes that Darius 
posted his strongest cavalry and at least some of his scythed chariots on the Persian left, having 
learned from previous battles that Alexander was likely to lead the attack against it in person. On the 
supposed military reforms instituted by Darius after Issus, see Bittner 1987: 293—294. 

Marsden 1964: 40—47 offers an excellent summary of Darius’ shortcomings on both points. See also 
Bosworth 1988: 80-81; Green 1991: 286—290; Badian 2000: 259—260. 

As Bosworth 1980: 300-304 points out, the alignments offered by Diodorus 17.57.1-5 and Curtius 
4.13.26-32 complement Arrian. There is some dispute over whether the flank-guards faced outward, 
or whether they faced forward but were arrayed en echelon. For this debate and comments on the 
Macedonian line in general, see Griffith 1947: 78-80; Burn 1952: 85-86; Fuller 1958: 168—171; 
Marsden 1964: 46-51; Devine 1975: 374—378, 1986a: 96—99, and 1989; Bosworth 1988: 81; Green 1991: 
289—292; Hammond 1994: 143-145; Nawotka 2010: 229-230; Worthington 2014: 190. 
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Persian Army 
A Scythed chariots 
B Median, Parthian, etc. cavalry 


E Royal infantry guard 
G Persian, Bactrian, etc. cavalry 
H Bactrian & Scythian cavalry 


Macedonian Army 
pz1- Ea 2 Greek cavalry 
[1] [7] 3 Thessalian cavalry 
4 Heavy infantry 
5 Companion cavalry (Alex.) 
6 Other cavalry 


7 Light infantry 
8 Greek hoplites 


Figure 8.2 The Battle of Gaugamela. 


light infantry and cavalry contingents facing outward rather than straight 
ahead. He also positioned a second phalanx line that faced the rear. Finally, 
he kept his left wing withdrawn at an angle in order to refuse battle there 
for as long as possible, while he himself led the attack personally with his 
right wing. These defensive maneuvers were successful: while the Persian 
cavalry outflanked and nearly overcame the Macedonian left, they were not 
able to break Parmenio’s phalanx and defeat its supporting Thessalian 
cavalry. Moreover, as we will see, the rear phalanx ably defeated the Persian 
cavalry that did manage to exploit a gap in the Macedonian center. 
Knowing the King’s plan and position also allowed Alexander to develop 
his own plan to create an opening to strike at Darius himself (Arrian 
3.13-I5).*° He commenced the battle by leading the cavalry, light infantry, 
and heavy infantry on the right half of his battle line further to the right. 
Unwilling to allow Alexander to ride beyond their line, the Persian cavalry 
opposite matched this maneuver by riding to their own left. Alexander first 
sent a cavalry contingent under Menidas to attack the Persians, and a back- 
and-forth battle ensued. Menidas and his horsemen were thrown back by 
Darius’ Scythian and Bactrian cavalry,*” who were in turn scattered by 


^5 The following summary adheres most closely to Devine 1986a: 103-107, which is itself based 
primarily on Arrian’s account (as are most modern reconstructions). See also Griffith 1947; Tarn 
1948: 49-51; Fuller 1958: 170-180; Marsden 1964: 40-64; Milns 1968: 110-126; Lane Fox 1973: 
237—243; Schachermeyr 1973: 267—276; Devine 1975 and 1989; Bosworth 1980: 304—313 and 1988: 
81-85; Green 1991: 291-295; Hammond 1994: 145-150; Worthington 2004: 97—99 and 2014: 188-193; 
Nawotka 2010: 230—236. For a questionable hypothesis of panic and desertion from the Persian 
army before and during the battle based on Babylonian astronomical diaries, see Rollinger 2016. 

Despite Arrian's assertion that the Persian scythed chariots were ineffective during this early stage in 
the battle (3.13.5—6), there is some reason to believe that they at least scattered the light infantry 
skirmishers posted in front of Alexander’s phalanx at the start of hostilities. See Rop 2013: 173-174. 
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a counter-attack from Artison’s cavalry and Cleander’s light infantry. 
The Scythians were defeated, but the Bactrians regrouped and attacked 
in full force, dealing heavy damage to Macedonian forces. Finally, 
Alexander ordered a third charge by the cavalry of Aretes, which eventually 
succeeded in shattering the Bactrians and ending the Persian flanking 
maneuver. 

The rightward movement of the right half of Alexander’s line, which 
included cavalry, light infantry, and some of the heavy infantry phalanx, 
created a gap in the center of the Macedonian line. A small force from 
Darius’ Indian and Persian cavalry contingents raced forward to exploit 
this gap. They quickly reached the Macedonian baggage train, which they 
began to plunder after slaying a number of its guards and freeing Persian 
prisoners. Their efforts were stopped after the arrival of Alexander’s reserve 
infantry phalanx, and they were forced to abandon their assault." 

Meanwhile, the Persian leftward movement to counter Alexander’s 
opening flanking maneuver had also opened up a gap between the left 
wing and the center of the Persian line. While the cavalry under Aretes 
sallied forth to defeat the Bactrians on the extreme edge of the battlefield, 
Alexander pivoted to exploit this opening. Leading his own Companion 
cavalry and the closest part of the Macedonian phalanx, he charged directly 
at Darius’ position. After a brief struggle against the Persian center, Arrian 
states that the King was the first to turn and flee, at which point the Persian 
resistance began to disintegrate.*” 

Other than the implication of his personal cowardice, Darius receives 
comparatively little criticism from our sources for losing the Battle of 
Gaugamela. The King had entrusted the battle to his cavalry, which 
came close to breaking the Macedonian left wing and fought a spirited, 
back-and-forth battle against Alexander on the right. Darius and his 
generals even appear to have learned from Alexander's previous efforts to 
draw their forces into dangerous disarray with a false retreat, and were 
prepared for his attempt to do the same at the battle’s outset. Once again, 
however, Alexander’s victory was assured by his own ability to make 


48 On the Persian attack against the Macedonian baggage train, see Atkinson 1980: 438—439; Devine 
1986a: 108 n. 125. It should be noted that some scholars, e.g., Milns 1968: 123—124, depart from Arrian 
on this point and suggest that the attack on the Macedonian baggage train was conducted by cavalry 
from the Persian right wing, which rode around the Macedonian left flank rather than through a gap 
in the center. 

Arrian's accusation is contradicted by Diodorus 17.60 and Curtius 4.15.28—33. The reality of Darius’ 
courage or cowardice is hopelessly muddled by propaganda, but it seems to me likely that here, as 
I suggested earlier at Issus, the King did not quit the battlefield until it was clear that the tactical 
situation was hopeless. See further discussion in n. 1 above. 
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tactical adjustments at a moment’s notice, as well as his army’s ability to 
execute the complex maneuvers these adjustments required. When gaps 
appeared in both lines, a small number of Darius’ cavalry used the oppor- 
tunity to plunder the Macedonian baggage, while Alexander took the 
chance to deliver a decisive strike against Darius’ position.”° 

Arrian counts the Macedonian losses at 100 men (3.15.6), but his own 
narrative belies this figure. He claims that 60 of Alexander’s Companions — 
whom he also says lost, through wounds and exhaustion, 500 of their total 
of 1,000 horses (3.15.6) — were killed trying to prevent the retreat of the 
Persian right wing (3.15.2). This leaves 40 dead for the rest of the battle, 
including the fighting in the baggage train (3.14.5), the struggle that nearly 
broke Parmenio’s left wing (3.14.6—15.1), the heavy losses he notes that the 
Macedonians suffered in the early fighting on their right wing (3.13.4), and 
the hand-to-hand combat that took place near Darius in the Persian center 
(3.14.3). Other sources suggest that the Macedonians lost around 300—500 
men (Curtius 4.16.26; Diodorus 17.61.3), but even these numbers are likely 
to be understatements based on Macedonian propaganda." Of the three 
set-piece battles Alexander fought against the Persians, Gaugamela may 
have been the costliest. With the near-failure of his left wing, the gap that 
opened in his center, and the hard-fought contest on the right wing, it was 
also likely the nearest he came to defeat. 

The question of the role of Darius’ Greeks in this battle remains to be 
addressed. As we have seen throughout this book, ancient sources typically 
center their narratives on the actions of Greek soldiers and generals who 
serve in Persian armies. At Gaugamela, however, they do not play an 
important role in any of the accounts of this engagement, and none has 
his wisdom or contribution embellished by means of the Tragic Advisor or 
Dynamic Subordinate trope. Indeed, Plutarch, Curtius, and Diodorus do 
not mention them at all (Plutarch Alexander 32—33; Curtius 4.12—16; 
Diodorus 17.53—61).* 

Arrian likewise omits Darius' Greeks from his initial description of the 
various contingents and commanders of the Persian army (3.8.3-6), and 
from his narrative of the fighting itself (3.13-15). He does note their 
presence in his later description of the Persian battle array, where he states 


5° Devine 1986a: 109—110. For similar comments, see Marsden 1964: 53—60. 

* Bosworth 1980: 312, “we are clearly dealing with propaganda figures, so remote from reality that no 
conclusions about the actual losses are possible.” See also Devine 1986a: 107—108. 

* Curtius 5.11-12 acknowledges that there were Greeks among Darius’ supporters just before the 
King's death, but not in his descriptions of the preparations, fighting, or immediate aftermath of the 
battle. 
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that they made up the left and right flanks of Darius’ center, and further 
comments that they were believed to be the only troops who could 
successfully resist the Macedonian phalanx (3.11.7). It is only in his descrip- 
tion of the immediate aftermath of the battle that Arrian records that they 
numbered 2,000 and identifies their commanders as Patron of Phocis and 
Glaucus of Aetolia (3.16.2). 

It is possible that the lack of attention given to the Greeks at Gaugamela 
is because the total number of Greeks present was so small that their 
contributions in the battle itself were negligible. Arrian’s report of the 
2,000 survivors who joined Darius in his flight following the battle (3.16.2) 
is lower than the figure provided by Curtius, who states that 4,000 Greeks 
were with the King at the moment of his assassination (5.12.4). Arrian’s 
account also lacks any clear description of hand-to-hand fighting between 
the infantry at the center of both lines, so it is further possible that, 
whatever their actual numbers, they do not receive mention from our 
sources because they did not engage with any enemy forces during the 
battle. If this is the case, however, it means that Darius nearly defeated 
Alexander without any substantive aid from Greek generals or Greek 
hoplites. 

Alternatively, it may be that our sources have actually chosen to down- 
play the role of the Greeks at Gaugamela because they were a key reason for 
Darius’ defeat. Consider that Arrian places the Greeks on either side of the 
Persian melophoroi, or Apple-Bearers, the King’s elite heavy infantry.” 
While their exact relationship in this central part of the phalanx to the 
other units Arrian mentions — the Indians, Carians, and Mardian archers — 
is not clear, what is clear is that they were (1) near the King, and (2) on or 
near the flanks of his central phalanx. Given their reported position, it is 
hard to see how the Greek hoplites on the King’s left-center could have 
avoided any fighting, or how their actions at this critical location could 
have been insignificant to the battle’s outcome.”* 


9 For these Persian infantry, see Charles 2011: 124-130. 

54 Much like in the ancient accounts, most modern reconstructions place the Greek phalanx at or near 
the point of Alexander’s charge against Darius. However, their performance in the battle itself rarely 
receives a mention. For example, contrast the battle diagrams against the narrative of Alexander's 
charge at Darius’ position in Fuller 1958: 165, 171 (diagrams), 173-174 (narrative, which is simply 
a quote from Arrian); Marsden 1964: Diagram II, 57-58 (narrative); Milns 1968: 118 (diagram), 123 
(narrative); Devine 1986a: 104 (narrative), 112-114 (diagram); Green 1991: 291 (diagram), 293 
(narrative); Hammond 1994: 142 (diagram), 146 (narrative); Worthington 2004: 97 (diagram), 
98-99 (narrative). Of these, only the narratives of Marsden and Green (whose account follows 
Marsden almost point for point) note that the Greek phalanx was likely broken by Alexander’s 
charge. Yalichev 1997: 181 does not include a diagram of the battle, but does note that, “Darius’ 
guard and the 2,000 Greek mercenaries gave way before Alexander’s onslaught.” The other accounts 
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When Alexander rushed into the gap that opened between the King’s 
center and his left wing, he would have encountered the Greeks. They may 
have even been the first soldiers — whom Arrian describes only as “the 
Persians” (3.14.3) — to receive his charge. From this perspective, it is difficult 
to see how the Greeks were not at least partially responsible for the failure 
of Darius’ central phalanx to withstand the Macedonian charge, and it 
would not be unreasonable to wonder whether they suffered heavy casual- 
ties as a result. As such, the relatively small number of Greek survivors 
mentioned after the battle by Arrian and Curtius may not reflect the 
original size of the Greek contingent. Whatever the case, the reality is 
that Gaugamela offers a strong rebuttal to those who assert that the Persian 
army was dependent upon Greek hoplites. At best, the Greeks were merely 
inconsequential in a battle that Darius nearly won; at worst, they failed in 
the decisive encounter that sealed his defeat. 


Persia and the Struggle for Greek Independence 


Three common factors help explain the Macedonian victories at the 
Granicus, Issus, and Gaugamela. The first is the tactical aptitude of 
Alexander and his general staff. The composition of the Persian army 
and the local circumstances changed at each engagement, but Alexander 
was always able to identify or create weaknesses in the Persian tactics — 
which, for the most part, were competent — as the battles developed. 
The second is the discipline and cohesion of the Macedonian army, the 
core of which had been engaged in consistent warfare since the accession of 
Philip II nearly three decades before Alexander’s invasion. From the cavalry 
to the heavy infantry to the light infantry, every element of his army was 
able to carry out his orders on the fly and to function in coordination with 
the others.” The third is luck. While our sources may overstate the degree 
to which Alexander himself fought on the front lines, it is undeniable that 
he was in personal danger in each battle. A single arrow, javelin, spear, or 
sword-thrust in any of these battles could have ended his life, and with it 
probably the entire invasion itself. 

From a strategic perspective, there is not much fault to be found with the 
Persian response to Alexander's invasion. The reliance on regional forces to 


cited here do not mention the Greeks at this stage of the battle at all, even as most of their diagrams 
of the battle actually position them more directly between Darius and Alexander than does 
Marsden's. 

5 On the importance of experience and training in carrying out battlefield maneuvers in Greek 
warfare, see the recent discussion by Konijnendijk 2018: 139-177. 
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defend Anatolia in the early stages of the campaign makes sense, especially 
in light of their victory over the initial Macedonian invasion. The Persian 
counter-attack in the Aegean endangered Alexander to the point that he 
ordered the reconstitution of his fleet. Its momentum stalled when Darius 
ordered thousands of Greeks to join him at Issus, but this was probably the 
correct decision: victory in head-to-head battle could have ended 
Alexander's invasion, and so the concentration of forces there took priority 
over all other operations. And whatever other criticisms can be leveled at 
the Persian strategists, the fact remains that all three potentially decisive 
engagements were fought at favorable locations of their choosing. 

Emphatically, the Persian failures in these battles were not due to 
refusals to heed the advice of Greek generals or to deploy their Greek 
heavy infantry appropriately. Persian commanders in every case tasked 
their Greek hoplites with holding fixed positions. In doing so, they max- 
imized the advantages gained by the hoplites’ heavy equipment and mini- 
mized the liabilities of their limited mobility, at least relative to light 
infantry and cavalry. Alexander's immediate and unexpected attack at the 
Granicus ended the battle before the Greeks could participate, but their 
inability to prevent the oblique advance of the Macedonian phalanx at 
Issus suggests that they would have had similar problems defending the 
riverbank at the earlier encounter. Regardless of the actual size of the Greek 
contingent at Gaugamela, they were part of the formation in the Persian 
center that proved ineffective in the face of Alexander's decisive charge at 
the King's position. 

While tasking Greek hoplites and other infantry like the kardakes with 
holding fixed positions, the Persians placed their hopes of victory upon 
their cavalry in each encounter. It is difficult to find fault with this 
approach, given their numerical superiority vis-à-vis the Macedonian 
horse, even if it did not work. While some have attributed the failure of 
the Persian cavalry to inferior equipment, the evidence is weighted against 
such a simplistic explanation. The Persians had several moments of 
success against their Macedonian counterparts. They pushed the enemy 
cavalry back across the river at Issus, and at Gaugamela they threw back 
Alexander's first two cavalry charges against their left wing — in part, Arrian 
claims, because of their heavy equipment (3.13.4) — while the right wing 


°° As noted by Briant 2002: 867. See also Tuplin 2010a on the difficulties of determining the 
equipment of Persian and allied cavalry with certainty, and especially his conclusion (p. 176) that, 
"if there was a systematic weakness in the military response to Alexander it was not over-dependence 
on Greek mercenaries, as some believe was the case or at least was what Greek sources said was the 
case, but over-dependence on a cavalry arm that actually did quite well — but not well enough." 
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inflicted heavy casualties on Alexander’s elite Companions during their 
retreat. Their defeats came as a result of being lured into tactically inferior 
positions and/or an inability to overcome Macedonian infantry and cavalry 
forces working in tandem.” 

Greek generals and especially Greek hoplites played important roles in 
the Persian war effort, but they were not the most dangerous or most 
capable opponents that Alexander faced in his conquest of the Achaemenid 
Empire." They were also not unpatriotic mercenaries who had sold their 
services for poor pay, as Arrian has Alexander declare (2.7.4). Our sources 
provide few details about non-Athenian Greeks serving with the Persians 
during the initial stages of Alexander’s invasion. While it stands to reason 
that not all of the Greeks who fought at the Granicus or who garrisoned the 
numerous citadels of western Anatolia were Athenian,” it is impossible to 
know for certain because their city-states of origin and the circumstances of 
their recruitment are never given. Early in the campaign, the collaboration 
between Athens and Memnon overshadows all else. 

As the campaign moved inland and away from the Aegean, traditionally 
dominated by Athenian interests, new details emerge regarding coordina- 
tion between Darius III and several other Greek states. One of these is 
Sparta, which led open resistance to Alexander in Greece after 335 (Arrian 
3.6.3; Diodorus 17.62.7; Curtius 4.1.39—40, 6.1.1-21). Instead of sending 
soldiers east, the Spartans received financial aid from Persia and recruited 
several thousand Greeks who had served at Issus for their war against 
Macedon, which ended in a crushing defeat at the Battle of Megalopolis 
in 331. The Spartan army was probably significantly outnumbered at this 
battle, but it is nonetheless yet another example of the Greek hoplite 
phalanx failing against Macedonian forces. 

Other Greeks who chose to resist did so by sending soldiers in an 
unofficial capacity to join the armies of Darius, even as their city-states 
were officially members of the Macedonian-dominated League of Corinth. 
In addition to Amyntas, a defector from Macedon, and Thymondas, the 
son of Mentor (Arrian 2.6.3—7; Curtius 3.8.1-11; Plutarch Alexander 20. 
1—4), at the Battle of Issus Darius III had several other Greeks in his service: 
Aristomedes of Pherae, Bianor of Acarnania, Patron of Phocis, and 
Glaucus of Aetolia. Following the Persian defeat, Aristomedes and 


57 On the effectiveness of cavalry and infantry working in tandem, see Marsden 1964: 50—51. 

** Relatedly, Howe 2015: 159-177 offers an insightful survey of the fierce resistance put up by remnants 
of the Achaemenid Empire following the assassination of Darius III and the surrender of the 
remaining Greek forces allied to Persia. 

5° Indeed, Curtius 3.1.9 reports that Alexander held prisoners from Greek states besides Athens. 
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Bianor fled to Cyprus and ultimately joined the Spartan-led revolt of Agis 
III in 331 (Arrian 2.13.2—3). Bianor, Patron and, between 2,000 and 4,000 
other Greeks remained with Darius until his death (Arrian 3.16.2; Curtius 
5.1I-12). 

There is good reason to think that these Greek generals had patriotic 
motives for their service. Pherae and Phocis opposed Philip during the 
Third Sacred War (Diodorus 16.35.16), and by the end of the war he had 
conquered both (Diodorus 16.37.3, 59.1-60.2). Acarnania stood with 
Athens and Thebes at Chaeronea, and many of its leading politicians 
went into exile at Athens after the battle.^? Aetolia was allied with Philip 
as early as 342, but subsequently turned against him and remained on 
hostile terms with Alexander (Diodorus 17.3.3, 11.3). Although we know 
nothing of their backgrounds aside from the fact that Aristomedes was 
already in Persian service at Perinthus in 340,^^ it should be clear that 
Patron, Bianor, Aristomedes, and Glaucus were more than mere exiles or 
political opportunists. The purpose of their service was to defeat 
Alexander, free Greece from Macedonian hegemony, and drive pro- 
Macedonian leaders from power in their home states. 

Their dedication to the anti-Macedonian cause is seen in their refusal to 
join Alexander after his victory at Issus. Glaucus and Patron chose instead 
to march east with Darius, surrendering to Alexander only after Bessus had 
assassinated the King during his retreat from Gaugamela. While Curtius 
has certainly overly dramatized his account of Darius’ final days (Curtius 5. 
II-12), his insistence that Glaucus, Patron, and their Greek soldiers were 
the King's most loyal supporters may not be far off the mark. After losing 
two battles to Alexander, Darius had lost the confidence of his Persian 
subordinates, who supported Bessus’ betrayal. Much like the Greeks in 
Cyrus the Younger's rebellion, however, these Greeks were utterly reliant 
upon Darius for both political and personal reasons: the freedom of their 
home states from Macedonian hegemony depended on his success, and 


a 
fo) 


Diodorus 17.3.3 references this obliquely; see discussion by Roebuck 1948: 76. 

Roebuck 1948: 77 notes that Philip granted the Aetolians Naupactus in 338 in exchange for their 
alliance. Bosworth 1976: 169-173 and Mendels 1984: 132 argue that Philip reversed his decision in 337, 
helping the Achaeans retake the city. Merker 1989 argues instead that Aetolian frustration with 
Philip after Chaeronea was caused by his refusal to grant them other cities in addition to Naupactus. 
Didymus 9.45. See Parke 1933: 177-178. Atkinson 1980: 207 suggests that “the reason for 
[Aristomedes’] transfer to the Persian army may be sought in the abortive rebellion of Pherae 
against Macedon in 344/3.” Hofstetter 1978: 38 suggests this Bianor may be same Bianor who had 
acted as a negotiator between Thracian princes and Athens. 

On the resilience (and its eventual decline) of Darius’ leadership following his defeats at Issus and 
Gaugamela, see Hyland 2018a: 83-89. 
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they probably lacked any relationship with and confidence in the satrap of 
faraway Bactria. 

In the end, the notion that Persian success in the war against Macedon 
depended upon Greek soldiers and generals could not be further from the 
truth. As Philip himself recognized, it was the Persians who proved to be 
the main hope for Greek independence from Macedon. Working through 
Greek agents like Memnon of Rhodes, Persian satraps like Arsites coordi- 
nated resistance in Greece. Thanks to their efforts, Athens stymied Philip’s 
efforts at Perinthus and Byzantium and lured Thebes out of its alliance 
with Macedon. After Greek arms had failed at Chaeronea, Persian agents 
recruited Athenian exiles and Greek soldiers into their resistance over the 
objections of Philip.^* Even as Alexander pushed further inland, Darius III 
was able to call upon Greeks from Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, and Pherae 
at Issus and Gaugamela while Memnon’s nephew Pharnabazus fostered the 
Spartan rebellion under Agis III in 331. To the very end of the Achaemenid 
Empire, the King remained a powerful force in the Greek world. 


5* Rop 2017. 


Conclusion: The Other Persian Wars 


I have made two general arguments throughout this book. First, that the 
Greek Thesis — or the idea that the military superiority of Greeks in 
general, and of the Greek hoplite in particular, explains the rise of Greek 
military service from 401 to 330 in Persia and Egypt — is a misrepresentation 
of the importance and nature of Greek contributions in the wars of the 
fourth-century Near East. Second, that the Greeks who served abroad 
during this period were not mercenaries, but political actors seeking 
patronage from foreign satraps and pharaohs in order to advance the 
interests of their city-states in Greece. Contrary to the conventional view, 
the unprecedented numbers of Greek soldiers fighting abroad reveal 
unprecedented. foreign political influence in Greece, not the military 
decline of the Achaemenid Empire and the Kingdom of Egypt. 

My analysis of the military campaigns waged by Greeks in the service of 
Persia and Egypt reveals that their long-believed superiority is largely the 
creation of ancient sources. Using narrative tropes like the Tragic Advisor 
and the Dynamic Subordinate, Greek and Roman authors absolved their 
Greek protagonists from blame in defeat and granted them undue credit in 
victory. Yet these stereotypical portraits do not withstand close scrutiny. 
The advice purportedly given by Greek generals such as Iphicrates and 
Memnon was usually not politically or militarily feasible, and even in 
defeat Persian and Egyptian commanders made sensible decisions based 
on the information available to them. Moreover, in many instances they 
demonstrated excellent strategic and tactical wisdom of their own, e.g., 
Artaxerxes II at Cunaxa in 401, Nectanebos I against the Persians in 373, 
and Artaxerxes III during his conquest of Egypt in 343-342. 

While the contributions of Greek soldiers were rarely the most decisive 
when viewed within the larger context of the campaign, Greeks did 
provide meaningful contributions to Near Eastern armies, including as 
heavy infantry specialists. Cyrus the Younger’s battle plan at Cunaxa in 
401 was cleverly designed to maximize the close-quarters, hand-to-hand 
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combat abilities of his Greek hoplites, but his haphazard march to the 
battlefield allowed Artaxerxes II to counter with a plan that took advan- 
tage of the Greeks’ relatively slow pace. Persian commanders at the 
Granicus in 334 and Issus in 333 tried to make good use of the Greek 
hoplites’ defensive capabilities, but were stymied by Alexander's unex- 
pected tactics and outflanked by the Macedonian phalanx, respectively. 

More frequently and, to modern readers perhaps more surprisingly, 
Greeks were also valued for their expertise as sailors and marines. This is 
especially the case for Athenian generals: Conon helped the Persian 
admiral Pharnabazus destroy the Spartan fleet at Cnidus in 394, 
Iphicrates helped lead a beachhead assault on the Mendesian mouth of 
the Nile in 373, Chares raided the territory of Tithraustes in the service of 
Artabazus and later took part in the Persian counter-offensive against 
Alexander in the Aegean, and Chabrias commanded at least part of the 
Egyptian navy during Pharaoh Tachos' failed offensive into the Levant in 
361. Outside of Athens, the Spartan Agesilaus helped Nectanebos II win 
the Egyptian civil war of 360 in large part thanks to his access to ships, 
while Greek marines led by commanders from Argos, Thebes, and Cos 
played an important role on both sides during the Persian invasion of 
Egypt in 343-342. 

Where previous work overrated or misrepresented the strategic and 
tactical significance of the Greek military service, it underrated its political 
motivations and ramifications. Many of the generals who recruited and 
commanded Greek armies in foreign service, such as Cheirisophus, 
Pammenes, and Agesilaus, did so under the official sanction of their 
home city-states. Others, like Chabrias, Ephialtes, and Charidemus, served 
in ostensibly private capacities, but nonetheless used their connections to 
raise armies that fought for foreign powers with the political aim of freeing 
their home city-states from the hegemony of rival Greek powers. 
By promoting the interests of the state, these individuals also hoped to 
advance their own personal political careers, much as Conon leveraged his 
foreign service with Pharnabazus into prominence at Athens after Cnidus 
in 394. 

Even the few exceptions to this view of Greek military service prove that 
it was not an apolitical, mercenary activity. Clearchus sought the patronage 
of Cyrus the Younger to set himself up as a tyrant in the northern Aegean, 
while Mentor and Memnon of Rhodes secured positions as minor Persian 
nobility through their service and their successive marriages to the daugh- 
ter of Artabazus. Exiles and expatriates, their political connections in 
Greece were nonetheless just as valuable as their military experience. 
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Clearchus recruited thousands of Greek soldiers for the army of Cyrus the 
Younger, and on campaign ensured that all of Cyrus’ Greeks remained 
loyal. Mentor betrayed Sidon to Artaxerxes III in exchange for a political 
pardon, and negotiated the surrender of many of the Greek defenders of 
Egypt a few years later. Finally, Memnon helped the satrap Arsites recruit 
a large number of Athenians and other Greeks in the early phases of the war 
against Macedon. 

The Persians and Egyptians took advantage of the military specializa- 
tions of the Greeks who served in their armies, but they did not orient their 
foreign policies around the acquisition of Greek soldiers. To the contrary, 
decisions to recruit certain Greeks from specific city-states were dictated by 
political relationships and alliances. This is most obvious in the case of 
Egypt, where the Athenian Chabrias served in the 380s after Athens had 
been forced to sign the King’s Peace and until the protests of Pharnabazus 
rendered his presence politically inconvenient. Relatedly, it is no surprise 
that many Athenian and Spartan generals began to appear in the armies of 
Egypt in the late 360s, not long after Artaxerxes II transferred his support 
from Athens and Sparta to Thebes. 

The complicated dynamics of satrapal competition for royal favor at 
times obscure the political motives of Greek military service for the 
Achaemenid Empire, but the same pattern always emerges on closer 
inspection. Persian satraps only recruited Greek armies when it suited 
their own political interests, and in general patronized Greek clients in 
order to enact or guide the King’s policy in self-serving ways. Thus 
Pharnabazus recruited Conon into the Persian navy in 397, and later 
used this connection to establish himself as the King’s liaison with 
Athens and the other Greek allies in their war against Sparta from 395 
on. At least from their own perspective, even satraps who deployed or 
supported Greeks against one another did so to advance the interests of the 
Empire, as did Mausolus and Artabazus during and after the Social War of 
the 350s. 

The acquisition of Greek soldiers was therefore a sign of successful 
Persian and Egyptian patronage, but was not itself the primary purpose 
of the foreign policy of either state toward Greece. The Achaemenid 
Empire during the fourth century was primarily concerned with the 
recovery of Egypt, and consequently the Persian approach to Greece was 
aimed at the pacification of the mainland under the hegemony of a Greek 
client state or states. The King’s selection of allies in this regard was 
consistent and pragmatic, and support for a Greek ally was only withdrawn 
when it turned hostile or proved incapable of maintaining control over its 
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local rivals. For instance, Artaxerxes II turned against Sparta because of its 
support for the rebellion of Cyrus the Younger in 4or. He restored his favor 
to the Spartans only after they had shown contrition and Athens itself had 
lent aid to rebels on Cyprus, with the result being the King’s Peace and the 
Spartan hegemony in 387/6. When the Spartans proved unable to control 
the Aegean in 375, he acknowledged Athens as an ally and their co- 
hegemon; when the Spartans were unable to recover from their defeat at 
Leuctra in 371, he shifted his support to Thebes in 367. 

Meanwhile, the Pharaoh sought his own allies in Greece to thwart the 
King’s Greeks from achieving or maintaining hegemony. This was part of 
a broader Egyptian effort to prevent the Empire from concentrating all of 
its resources in the region against Egypt by giving financial, political, and 
(rarely) military support to anti-Persian factions and rebellions throughout 
the eastern Mediterranean. It is perhaps not a coincidence that the success- 
ful Persian conquest of Egypt in 343-342 not only followed the pacification 
of Phoenicia and Cyprus, but also included soldiers from several Greek 
states and from the satrapies of western Anatolia. The neutrality of Athens 
during this campaign (in contrast to its support for Egypt in 351) was 
a notable victory for Artaxerxes III, with the result that the only Greek 
leaders mentioned fighting for Nectanebos II were an exile from Cos and 
a general from otherwise politically isolated Sparta. 

Despite the rivalries and even open conflicts between satraps that may 
have been exacerbated by access to Greek soldiers, Achaemenid policy 
toward Greece was remarkably successful for much of the fourth century. 
The Spartan invasion of the mid-390s necessitated the dispatch of signifi- 
cant royal and naval reinforcements, but was resolved very much to the 
King’s benefit in 387/6. In the following decades, Greek forces rarely 
harmed imperial territory, and the most powerful Greek states actually 
competed with one another for the King’s favor, often supplying soldiers 
for Persian armies in the process. After Mantinea in 362, however, the rise 
of Macedon rendered this approach less effective. Macedon being an 
autocracy with ample natural resources, Philip II and then Alexander III 
had no serious internal rivals for the King and his satraps to recruit as 
clients, and little need themselves for Persian patronage. 

Even so, the increasing prominence and eventual hegemony of 
Macedon did not end the King's influence in Greece. The Thebans con- 
tinued to receive Persian support during the Third Sacred War, and 
contributed soldiers to the conquest of Egypt. Although it remained 
neutral against Egypt in 343, Athens sent Phocion to help suppress the 
Cypriote rebellion earlier that decade, and coordinated with the Persians to 
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defeat Philip at Perinthus and Byzantium in 340. Together with several 
other anti-Macedonian factions throughout Greece, the Athenians also 
supplied soldiers to the Persian resistance against Alexander in the first 
years of his invasion. Persian money sponsored a Spartan campaign in 
Greece as Macedonian armies pushed further east, and thousands of 
Greeks remained in the entourage of King Darius III until his assassination 
in 330. 

One important consequence of this study is to reveal the military, 
political, and social ties that bound Greece and the Near East together in 
the decades following the Peloponnesian War. Greeks were not simply 
outsiders hired with little regard for anything other than their expertise as 
sailors, marines, and heavy infantrymen, but were themselves active and 
influential participants in the Persian wars of the fourth century. The same 
institutions of ritualized friendship that bound Greek elites to one another 
also connected them to powerful leaders in the Near East. As a result, local 
Greek politics and warfare became inextricably intertwined with the dan- 
gerous rivalries between the satraps of the Achaemenid Empire, and with 
the bloody conflicts waged by Persia against Egypt and, eventually, 
Macedon. 
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